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' CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

HpHE morning-room of a large Rouse in 
X Portman Square, London. 

A gentleman in the prime of life stood 
with his elbow on the broad mantel-piece, 
and made himself agreeable to a young lady, 
seated a little way off, playing at work. 

To the ear, he was only conversing; but 
his eyes dwelt on her with loving admiration 
all the time. Her posture was favorable to 
this furtive inspection, for she leaned her 
fair head over her work, with a pretty, mod¬ 
est, demure air, that seemed to say, “ I sus¬ 
pect I am being admired I will not look to 
see; I might have to check it." 

The gentleman’s features were ordinary, 
except his brow, — that had power in it, — 
hut he had the beauty of color; bis sunburnt 
features glowed with health, and his eye was 
bright. On the whole rather good-looking 
when he smiled, but ugly when he frowned; 
for his frown was a scowl, and betrayed a 
remarkable power of hating. 

-Miss Arabella Bruce was a beau¬ 
ty. She had glorious masses of 
dark red hair, and a dazzling 
white neck to set it off; large dove- 
like eyes, and a blooming oval face, 
which would have been classical if 
her Ups had been thin and finely 
chiselled; but here came in her An¬ 
glo-Saxon breed, and spared soci¬ 
ety u Minerva, by giving her two 
full and rosy lips. They made a 
smallish mouth at rest, but parted 
ever so wide when they smiled, 
and ravished the beholder with long 
even rows of dazzling white teeth. 

Her figure was tall and rather 
slim', but not at all commanding. 

There are people whose very bodies 
express" character ; and this tall 
supple, graceful frame of Bella 
Bruce breathed womanly subservi¬ 
ence; so did her gestures; she would 
take up or put down her own scis¬ 
sors half timidly, and look, round 
before threading her needle, as 
if to see whether any soul ob¬ 
jected. Her favorite word was 
“ May l ? ” with a stress on the 
“ May,” and she. used it where 
most girls would say, “ I will,” or 
nothing, and do it. 

Mr. Richard Bassett was in love 
with her, and also conscious tint 
her fifteen thousand pounds would 
be a fine addition to his present in¬ 
come, which was small, though his 
distant expectations great. As he 
had known her hut one month, and 
she seemed rather amiable than in¬ 
flammable, he had the prudence to 
proceed by degrees; and that is why, though 
his eyes gloated on her, he merely regaled 
her with the gossip of the day, not worth 
recording here. But, when he had actually 
taken his hat to go, Bella Bruce put him a 
question that had been on her mind the 
whole time; for which reason she had re¬ 
served it to the very last moment. 

“ Is Sir Charles Bassett in town ? ” said 
she, mighty carelessly, hut bending a little 
lower over her embroidery. 

“Don’t know,” said Richard Bassett, 
with such a sudden brevity and asperity, 
that Miss Bruce looked up and opened her 
lovely eyes. Mr. Richard Bassett replied 
to this mute inquiry, .“We don’t speak.” 
Then after a pause, “ He has robbed me of 
my inheritance.” , 

“ O Mr. Bassett! ” 

“ Yes, Miss Bruce, the Bassett and Hun- 
tercombe estates were mine by right of 
birth. • My father was the eldest son, and 
they were entailed on him. Bat Sir 
Charles’s father persuaded my old doting 
grandfather to cut off the entail, and settle 
the estates on him and his heirs; and so 
they robbed me of every acre they could. 
Luckily my little estate of Highmore was 
settled on my mother and her issue, too 
tight for the villains to undo.” 

These harsh expressions, applied to his 
own kin, and the abruptness and heat they 
were uttered with, surprised and repelled 
his gentle listener. She shrank a little away 
from him. He observed it. She replied 
not to his words, hut to her own thought. 

“But after all it does seem hard,” she 


added, with a little fervor; “ but it was n’t 
poor Sir Charles’s doing after all.” 

“ He is content to reap the benefit,” said 
Richard Bassett, st< rnly. 

Then, finding he was making a sorry im¬ 
pression, he tried to get away from the sub¬ 
ject ; I say tried, for till a man can double 
like a hare lie will never get away from his 
hobby. “ Excuse me,” said he, “ I ought 
never to speak about it. Let us talk of 
something else. You cannot enter into my 
feelings, — it makes my blood boil. O 
Miss Bruce ! you can’t conceive what a dis¬ 
inherited man feels, — and I live at the 
very door; his old trees, that ought to he 
mine, fling their shadows over my little 
flower-beds; the sixty chimneys of Hunter- 
combe Hall look down on my cottage; his 
acres of lawn run up to my little garden, 
and nothing but a ha-ha between us.” 

“ It is hard,” said Miss Bruce, composed¬ 
ly ; not that she entered into a hardship of 
this vulgar sort, but it was her nature to 
soothe and please people. 

“ Hard! ” cried Richard Bassett, encour¬ 
aged by even this faint sympathy; “it 
would be unendurable but for one tiling; I 
shall have my own some day.” 

“ I am glacl of that,” said the lady; “ but 
how ? ” 

“ By outliving the wrongful heir.” 

Miss Bruce turned pale. She had little 
experience of men’s passions. “ O Mr. 
Bassett! ” said she, — and there was some¬ 
thing pure and holy in the look of sorrow 


This well-meant petition was uttered very 
sweetly, and indeed—if I may he permitted 
—in a way to dissolve a hear. 

But this was not a hear, nor anything 
else that is placable; it was a man with 
a hobby-grievance; so he replied in char¬ 
acter. 

“ That is impossible, so long as he keeps 
me out of my own.” He had the grace, 
however, to add, half sullenly, “Excuse 
me; I feel I have been too vehement.” 

Miss Bruce, thus repelled, answered, rather 
coldly, “ O, never mind that; it was very 
natural. I am at home then,” said she to 
the servant. 

Mr. Bassett took the hint, but turned at 
the door, and said, with no little agitation, 
“ 1 was not aware he visits you. One word 
— don’t let his ill-gotten acres make you 
quite forget the disinherited one.” And so 
he left her, with an imploring look. 

She felt red with all this, so she slipped 
| out at another door, to cool her cheeks and 
j imprison a stray curl for Sir Charles. 

He strolled into the empty room, with the 
easy, languid air of fashion. His features 
were well cut, and had some nobility; but 
his sickly complexion, and the lines under 
his eyes, told a tale of dissipation. He ap¬ 
peared ten years older than he was, and 
thoroughly blase. 

Yet, when Miss Bruce entered the rocm 
with a smile and a little blush, he bright¬ 
ened up and looked handsome, and greeted 
her with momentary warmth. 



“UK SnALL NOT MARRY HER. I*LL KILE HIM FIRST 1” 


and alaim she cast on the presumptuous 
speaker, — “ pray do not cherish such 
thoughts. Hiey will do you harm. And 
remember life and death are not in our 
hands. Besides — ” 

“Well?” 

“ Sir Charles might — ” 

“Well?” 

“ Might he not — marry — and have chil¬ 
dren ? ” This with more hesitation and a 
deeper blush than appeared absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. 

“ 0, there’s no fear of that. Property 
ill-gotten never descends. Charles is a 
worn-out rake. He was fast at Eton, — fast 
at Oxford,—fast in London. Why, he 
looks ten years older than me, and he is 
three years younger. He had a fit two 
years ago. Besides, he is not a marrying 
man. Bassett and Huntercombe will he 
mine. And, O Miss Bruce, if ever they are 
mine —” 

“ Sir Charles Bassett 1 ” trumpeted a ser¬ 
vant at the door; and then waited, pru¬ 
dently, to know whether his young lady, 
whom he had caught blushing so red with 
one gentleman, would be at home to another. 

“Wait a moment,” said Miss Bruce to 
Mm. Then, discreetly ignoring what Bas¬ 
sett had said last, and lowering her voice al¬ 
most to a whisper, she said, hurriedly, “ You 
should not blame him for the faults of others. 
There — I have not been long acquainted 
with either, and am little entitled to inter —• 
But it is such a pity you are not friends l 
He is veiy good, 1 assure you, and very- 
nice : let me reconcile you two. May I ? ” 


After the usual inquiries, she asked him if 
he had met anybody ? 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Here; just now.” 

“ No.” 

“ What, nobody at all ? ” 

“ Only my sulky cousin; I don’t call him 
anybody,” drawled Sir Charles, who was 
now relapsing into Ms normal condition of 
semi-apathy. 

“ 0,” said Miss Bruce, gayly, “ you must 
expect Mm to be a little cross. It*i- not so 
very nice to be disinherited, let me tell you.” 

“ And who has disinherited the fellow ? ” 

“I forget; but you disinherited him 
amongst you. Never mind; it can’t he 
helped now. When did you come back to 
town ? I did n’t see you at Lady D’Arey’s 
ball, did I?” 

“You did not, unfortunately for me ; but 
you would if I had known you were to be 
there. But about Richard: he may tell you 
what he likes, but he was not disinherited; 
he was bought out. The fact is Ms father 
was uncommonly fast. My grandfather 
paid his debts again and again; but at last 
the old gentleman found he was dealing 
with the Jews for his reversion. Then there 
was an awful row. It ended in my grand¬ 
father outbidding the Jews. He bought the 
reversion of Ms estate from Ms own son for a 
large sum of money (he had to raise it by 
mortgages)—then they cut off the entail 
between them, and he entailed the mort¬ 
gaged estate on his other son, and his grand¬ 
son (that was me), and on my heir-at-law. 
Richard’s father squandered his thirty thou* 


sand pounds before he died; my father hus¬ 
banded the estates, got into Parliament, and 
they put a tail to Ms name.” 

Sir Charles delivered this version of the 
facts with a languid composure that con¬ 
trasted deliciously with Richard’s heat in 
telling the story his way (to be sure, Sir 
Charles had got Huctercomhe and Bassett, 
and it is easier to be philosopliical on the 
right side of the boundary hedge), and wound 
up with a sort of corollary: “ Dick Bassett 
suffers by his father’s vices, and I profit by 
mine’s virtues. Where’s the injustice ? ” 

“ Nowhere, and the sooner you are recon¬ 
ciled the better.” 

Sir Charles demurred. “ O, I don’t want 
to quarrel with the fellow; hut he is a reg¬ 
ular thorn in my side, with his little trump¬ 
ery estate, all in broken patches. He 
shoots my pheasants in the unfairest way.” 
Here the landed proprietor showed real ir¬ 
ritation, hut only for a moment. He con¬ 
cluded calmly: “ The fact is, he is not quite 
a gentleman. Fancy his coming and whin¬ 
ing to you about our family affairs, and then 
telling you a falsehood! ” 

“No, no; he did not mean. 1 1 was his 
way of looking at things. You can afford 
to forgive him.” 

“ Yes, hut not if he sets you against me.” 

“ But he cannot do that. Ihe more any 
one was to speak against you, the more I — 
of course.” 

This admission fired Sir Charles; he 
drew nearer, and, thanks to his cousin’s in¬ 
terference, spoke the language of 
love more warmly and directly than, 
he had ever done before. 

The lady blushed and defended 
herself feebly. Sir Charles grew 
warmer, and’ at last elicited from 
her a timid hut tender avowal that 
made him supremely happy. 

When he left her, tMs brief ec¬ 
stasy was succeeded by regrets on 
account of the years he had wasted 
in follies and intrigues. 

He smoked five cigars, and pon¬ 
dered the difference between the 
pure creature who now honored 
him with her virgin affections, and 
beauties of a different character 
who had played their parts in Ms 
luxurious life. 

After profound deliberation, he 
sent for hi3 solicitor. They light¬ 
ed the inevitable cigars, and the 
following observations struggled 
feebly out along with the smoke: — 
“ Mr. Oldfield, I’m going to he 
married.” 

“ Glad to hear it, Sir Charles.” 
(Vision of settlements.) “It is 
high time you were.” (Puff— 
puff.) 

“ Want your advice and assist¬ 
ance first.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Must put down my pony-car¬ 
riage now, you know.” 

“ A very proper retrenchment; 
but you can do that without my as¬ 
sistance.” 

“ There would be sure to be a 
row if I did. I dare say there will* 
he as it is. At any rate, I want to do the 
thing like a gentleman.” 

“ Send ’em to Tattersal’s.” (Puff.) 

“ And the girl that drives them in the 
park, and draws all the duchesses and count¬ 
esses at her tail, — am I to send her to 
Tattersal’s?” (Puff.) 

“ (), it is her you want to put down then ? ” 

“ Why, of course.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Sir Charles and Mr. Oldfield settled 
that lady’s retiring pension; and Mr. Old¬ 
field took the memoranda home, with in¬ 
structions to prepare a draft deed for Mis3 
Somerset’s approval. 

Meantime Sir Charles visited Miss Bruce 
every day. Her affections for him grew vis¬ 
ibly ; for being engaged gave her the cour¬ 
age to love. 

Sir. Bassett called pretty often; hut one 
day he met Sir Charles on the stairs and 
scowled. 

That scowl cost him dear, for Sir Charles 
thereupon represented to Bella that a man 
with a grievance is a bore to the very eye, 
and asked her to receive no more visits 
from Ms scowling cousin. The lady smiled 
and said with soft complacency, “ I obey.” 

Sir Charles’s gallantry was shocked. 
“ No, don’t say * obey.* It is a little favor 
I ventured to ask.” 

“ It is like you to ask what you have a 
light to command. I shall he out to him 
in future, and to every one who is disagree¬ 
able to yoa« What? does * obey ’ frighten 
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you from my lips ? To me it is the sweet¬ 
est in the language. O, please let me 
‘ obey ’ you! May I ? ” 

Upon this, as vanity is seldom out of call, 
Sir Charles swelled like turkey-cock, and 
loftily consented to indulge Bella Bruce’s 
strange propensity. 

From that hour she was never at home to 
Mr. Bassett. 

He began to suspect; and one day, after 
he had been kept out with the loud, stolid 
" Not at home ” of practised mendacity, he 
•watched, and saw Sir Charles admitted. 

He divined it all in a moment, and turned 
to wormwood. What! was he to be robbed 
of the lady he loved — and her fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds-—by the very' man who had 
robbed him of his ancestral fields? He 
dwelt on the double grievance till it nearly 
frenzied him. But he could do nothing; 
it was his fate. His only hope was that 
Sir Charles, the arrant flirt, would desert 
this beauty after a time, as he had the 
others. 

But one afternoon, in the smoking-room 
of his club, a gentleman said to him, “ So 
your cousin Charles is engaged to the York¬ 
shire beauty. Bell Bruce.” 

“ He is flirting with her, I believe,” said 
Richard. 

u No, no,” said the other; “ they are en¬ 
gaged. I know it for a fact. They are to 
be married next month.” 

^ Mr. Richard Bassett digested this fresh 
pill in moody silence, while the gentlemen 
of the club discussed the engagement with 
easy levity. They soon passed to a topic of 
wider interest; viz. who was to succeed 
Sir Charles with La Somerset. Bassett 
began to listen attentively, and learned for 
the first time Sir Charles Bassett’s connec¬ 
tion with that lady, and also that she was 
a woman of a dating nature and furious tem¬ 
per. At first he was merely surprised; but 
soon hatred and jealousy whispered in his 
ear that with these materials it must be pos¬ 
sible to wound those who had wounded him. 

Mr. Marsh, a young gentleman with a 
receding chin, and a mustache between 
hay and straw, had taken great care to let 
them all know he was acquainted with Miss 
Somerset; so Richard got Marsh alone, 
mad sounded him. Could he call upon the 
lady, without ceremony ? 

“You won’t get in; her street door is 
jolly well guarded, I can tell you.” 

“ I am very curious to see her in her own 
house.” 

“ So are a good many fellows.” 

“ Could you not give me an introduc¬ 
tion?” 

^ Marsh shook his head sapiently for a con¬ 
siderable time, and with all this shaking, as 
it appeared, out fell words of wisdom. 
“ Don’t eee it. I’m awfully spoony on her 
myself; and, you know, when a fellow in¬ 
troduces another fellow, that fellow always 
cuts the other fellow out.” Then, descend¬ 
ing from the words of the wise and their 
dark sayings, to a petty but pertinent fact, 
he added, “ Besides, I’m only let in myself 
about once in five times.” 

“ She gives herself wonderful airs, it 
seems,” said Bassett, rather bitterly. 

Marsh fired up. “ So would any woman 
that was as beautiful, and as witty, and as 
much run after as she is. Why, she is a 
leader of fashion! Look at all the ladies 
following her round the park. They used 
to drive on the north side of the Serpentine. 
She just held up her finger, and now they 
have cut the Serpentine, and followed her 
to the south drive.” 

“ O, indeed,” said Bassett. “ Ah! then 
this is a great lady; a poor country squire 
must not venture into her august presence.” 
He turned savagely on his heel, and 
Marsh went and made sickly mirth at his 
expense. 

By this means the matter soon came to 
the ears of old Mr. Woodgate, the father of 
that club, and a genial gossip. He got hold 
of Bassett, in the dinner-room, ana exam¬ 
ined him. “ So you want an introduction 
to La Somerset, and Marsh refuses,— 
Marsh, hitherto celebrated for his weak 
head rather than his liard heart ? ” 

Richard Bassett nodded rather sullenly; 
he had not bargained for this rapid pub¬ 
licity. 

The venerable chief resumed: “We all 
consider Marsh’s conduct unelubhable, and 
a thing to be combined against. Wanted— 
an Anti-dog-in-the-manger League. I’ll 
introduce you to the Somerset.” 

“ What! do you visit her ? ” asked Bas¬ 
sett, in some astonishment. 

The old gentleman held up his hands in 
droll disclaimer, and chuckled merrily, “ No, 
no; I enjoy from the shore the disasters of 
my youthful friends, —that sacred pleasure 
U left me. Do you see that elegant creature 


with the little auburn beard and mustache, 
waiting sweetly for his dinner ? He launched 
the Somerset.” 

“ Launched her ? ” 

“ Yes; but for him she might have wasted 
her time, breaking hearts and slapping faces, 
in some country' village. He it was set her 
devastating society; and, with his aid, she 
shall devastate you. Yandeleur, will you 
join Bassett and me ? ” 

Mr. Yandeleur, with ready grace, said he 
should be delighted, and they dined together 
accordingly. 

Mr. Yandeleur, six feet high, lank, but 
graceful as a panther, and the pink of polite¬ 
ness, was, beneath his varnish, one of the wild¬ 
est young men in London,—gambler, horse- 
racer, libertine, what not ? but in society 
charming, and his manners singularly ele¬ 
gant and winning. He never obtruded his 
vices in good company; in fact, you might 
dine with him all your life and not detect 
him: the young serpent was torpid in wine; 
but he came out, a bit at a time, in the sun¬ 
shine of Cigar- 

After a brisk conversation on current top¬ 
ics, the venerable chief told him plainly 
they were both curious to know the history 
of Miss Somerset, and he must tell it them. 

“O, with pleasure,” said the obliging 
youth. “ Let us go into the smoking-room. 

“ Let—me—see. I picked her up by the 
sea-side. She promised well at first. We 
put her on my chestnut mare, and she 
showed lots of courage, so she soon learned 
to ride; but she kicked, even down there.” 

“ Kicked ? —whom? ” 

“ Kicked all round; I mean showed tem- 
er. And, when she got to London, and 
ad ridden a few times in the park and 
swallowed flattery, there was no holding her. 
I stood her cheek for a good while, but at 
last I told the servants they must not 
turn her out, but they could keep her out. 
They sided with me, for once; she had rid¬ 
den over them as well. The first time she 
went out, they bolted the doors, and handed 
her boxes up the area steps.” 

“ How did she take that ? ” 

“Easier than we expected. She said, 
‘ Lucky for you beggars that I’m a lady, or 

I’d break every d-d window in the 

house.’ ” 

This caused a laugh. It subsided. The 
historian resumed. 

“Next davshe cooled and wrote a let¬ 
ter.” 

“ To you ? ” 

“ No, to my groom. Would you like to 
see it? It’s a curiosity.” 

He sent one of the club waiters for his 
servant, and his servant for his desk; and 
produced the letter. 

“ There! ” said Yandeleur; “ she looks 
like a queen, and steps like an empress, and 
this is how she writes : — 

“ beau jorge, — i have got the sak, an ’ praps 
your turn nex. dear jorge he alwaies promise me 
the grey oss, which now an oss is life an death to me. 
If you was to asl him to lend me the grey he would n’t 
refuse you. Yours respec fully, 

“Riioba Somerset.” 

AVhen the letter, and the handwriting, 
which unfortunately I cannot reproduce, had 
been duly studied and approved, Yandeleur 
continued: — 

“ Now, you know, she had her good points 
after all. If any creature was ill, she’d sit 
up all night and nurse them; and she used 
to go to church on Sundays, and come back 
with the sting out of her; only then she 
would preach to a fellow and bore him. She 
is awfully fond of preaching. Her dream is 
to jump' on a first-rate hunter, and ride 
across country, and preach the villages. So, 
when George came grinning to me with the 
letter, I told him to buy a new side-saddle 
for the gray, and take her the lot, with my 
compliments. I had noticed a slight spavin 
in his near fore-leg. She rode him that 
very day in the park, all alone, and made 
such a sensation that next day my gray was 
standing in Lord Hailey’s stables. But she 
rode Hailey, like my gray, with a long spur, 
and he could n’t stand iL None of ’em 
could, except Sir Charles Bassett, and he 
does n’t play fair — never goes near her.” 

“ And that gives him an unfair advantage 
over his fascinating predecessors ? ” inquired 
the senior, slyly. 

“ Of course it does,” said Yandeleur, stout¬ 
ly. You ask a girl to dine at Richmond 
once a month, and keep out of her way all 
the rest of the time, and give her lots of 
money — she will never quarrel with you.” 

“ Profit by this information, young man,” 
said old Woodgate, severely; “ it comes too 
late for me. In my day there existed no 
sure method of pleasing the fair. But now 
that is invented along with everything else. 
Richmond and — absence: equivalent to 
* Richmond and victory 1 * Now, Bassett, we 


have heard the truth from the fountain-head; 
and it is rather serious; she swears, she kicks, 
she preaches. Do you still desire an intro¬ 
duction ? As for me, my manly spirit is be¬ 
ginning to quake at Yandeleur’s revelations, 
and some lines of Scott recur to my gothic 
memory: — 

From the chafed tiger rend his prey, 
liar the fell dragon’B blighting way, 

But Bhun that lovely snare.’ ” 

Bassett replied, gravely, that he had no 
such motive as Mr. Woodgate gave him 
i credit for, but still desired the introduction. 

“ With pleasure,” said Yandeleur; “ but it 
will be no use to you. She hates me like 
poison: says I have no heart. That is what 
all ill-tempered women say.” 

Notwithstanding his misgivings, the oblig¬ 
ing youth called for writing materials, and 
produced the following epistle : — 

“Dear Miss Somerset,— Mr. BichardBas¬ 
sett, a cousin of Sir Charles, wishes vei'y much to 
be introduced to you, and has begged me to assist in 
an object so laudable. I should hardly venture to 
present my self and therefore shall feel surprised 
as well as flattered if you will receive Mr. Bassett 
on my introduction, ana my assurance that he is a 
resjiectable country gentleman, and hairs no resem¬ 
blance in diameter to 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Arthur Vanbeleur.” 

Next day Bassett called at Miss Somer¬ 
set’s house* in May Fair, and delivered his 
introduction. 

He was admitted after a short delay, and 
entered the lady’s boudoir. It was Luxury’s 
nest. The walls were rose-colored satin, 
padded and puckered ; the voluminous cur¬ 
tains were pale satin, with floods and bil¬ 
lows of real lace; tbe chairs embroidered, 
the tables all buhl and ormulu, and the sofas 
felt like little seas. The lady herself, in a 
delightful peignoir, sat nestled cosily in a 
Bort of ottoman with arms. Her finely 
formed hand, clogged with brilliants, was 
just conveying brandy and soda-water to a 
very handsome mouth, when Richard Bas¬ 
sett entered. 

She raised herself superbly, hut without 
leaving her seat, and just looked at a chair, 
in a way that seemed to say, “ I permit you 
to sit down ”; and that done, she carried 
the glass to her lips with the same admira¬ 
ble firmness of hand she showed in driving. 
Her lofty manner, coupled with her beauti¬ 
ful but rather haughty features, smacked of 
imperial origin. Yet she was the writer to 
“jorge,” and four years ago a shrimp-girl, 
running into the sea with legs as brown as 
a berry. 

So swiftly does merit rise in this world, 
which, nevertheless, some morose folk pre¬ 
tend is a wicked one. 

I ought to explain, however, that this 
haughty reception was partly caused by a 
breach of propriety. Yandeleur ought first 
to have written to her, and asked permission 
to present Richard Bassett. He had no 
business to send the man and the introduc¬ 
tion together. This law a Parliament of 
Sirens had passed, and the slightest breach 
of it was a bitter offence. Equilibrium 
governs the world. These ladies were hound 
to be over-strict in something or other, being 
just a little lax in certain things where other 
ladies are strict. 

Now Bassett had pondered well what he 
should say, but he was disconcerted by her 
superb presence and demeanor, and her 
large gray eyes that rested steadily upon 
his face. 

However, he began to murmur melliflu- 
ously. Said he had often seen her in pub¬ 
lic, and admired her, and desired to make 
her acquaintance, etc., etc. 

“ Then why did you not ask Sir Charles 
to bring you here ? ” said Miss Somerset, 
abruptly, and searching him with her eyes, 
that were not to say bold, hut singularly 
brave, and examiners point-blank. 

“ I am not on good terms with Sir Charles. 
He holdB the estates that ought to be mine; 
and now he has robbed me of my love; he 
is the last man in the world I would ask a 
favor of.” 

“ You came here to abuse him behind his 
back, eh?” asked the lady, with undis¬ 
guised contempt. 

Bassett winced, but kept his temper. 
“ No, Miss Somerset, but you seem to think 
I ought to have come to you through Sir 
Charles. I would not enter your house 
if I did not feel sure I shall not meet him 
here.” 

Miss Somerset looked rather puzzled. 
“ Sir Charles does not come here every 
day, but he comes now and then, and he 
is always welcome.” 

“ You surprise me.” 

“Thank you. Now some of my gentle¬ 
men friends think it is • a wonder he does 
not come every minute.” . 


“ You mistake me. ' What surprises me 
is that you are such good friends under the 
circumstances.” 

“ Circumstances ! what circumstances ? ” 

“ O, you know. You are in his confi¬ 
dence, 1 presume ? ” — this rather satiri¬ 
cally. So the lady answered defiantly. 

“Yes, I am; he knows I can hold my 
tongue, so he tells me things lie tells nobody 
else.” 

“ Then, if you are in his confidence, you 
know he is about to be married.” 

“ Married! Sir Charles married! ” 

“ In three weeks.” 

“ It’s a lie. You get out of my house tliis 
moment.” * 

Mr. Bassett colored at this insult. He 
rose from his seat with some little dignity, 
made her a low bow, and retired. But her 
blood was up : she made a wonderful rush, 
sweeping down a chair with her dress as 
she went, and caught him at the door, 
clutched him by the shoulder and halt* 
dragged him back, and made him sit down 
again, while she stood opposite him, with 
her knuckles of one hand resting on tbe 
table. 

“ Now,” said she, panting, “ you’ look me 
in the face, and say that again.” 

“ Excuse me, you punish me too severely 
for telling the truth.” 

“ Well, I beg your pardon,—there. Now 
tell me —this instant. Can’t you speak, 
man?” And her knuckles drummed the 
table. 

“ He is to be married in three weeks.” 

“Oh! Who to?” 

“ A young lady I love.” 

“ Her name ? ” 

“ Miss Arabella Bruce.” 

“ Where does she live? ” 

“ Portman Square.” 
i “ I ’ll stop that marriage.” 

“ How ? ” asked Richard, eagerly. 

“ I don’t know; that I ’ll think over. But 
he shall not marry her — never! ” 

Bassett sat and looked up with almost as 
much awe as complacency at the fury he 
had evoked; for this woman was really, 
at times, a poetic impersonation of that fiery 
passion she was so apt to indulge. She 
stood before him, her cheek pale, her eyes 
glittering and roving savagely, and her nos¬ 
trils literally expanding, while her tall body 
quivered with wrath, and her clenched 
knuckles pattered on the table. 

“He shall not marry her. I’ll kill him 
first! ” _*_ 
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WINIFRED; CROMWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In Thirteen Chapters*—Chap. I. 

“There arc days and days,” said Emerson. 

Days which steal bv us in monotonous succes¬ 
sion, leaving no record behind, and days so 
fraught with destiny that they serve as land¬ 
mark!* for all future time. 

It is of one of these “landmarks” that I want 
to write now; ami in order that von may see it 
as I do, I must set it in a light frame of family 
history! 

We lived at Fox ton, an old university town, 
on a broad, pleasant avenue, shaded by elms 
and maples. The houses on this avenue, which, 
from time immemorial, had been the homes of 
the officers of the university, stood at wide dis¬ 
tances apart, and ours was somewhat farther 
back than the rest. 

A large, old-fashioned house it was, with a 
gambrel roof and a long piazza supported by 
heavy pillars. 

Behind it was a garden, the paradise of my j 
childhood, with pear trees and cherry trees, j 
gooseberry bushes and currant bushes; in front, 
the wide, smooth lawn, divided only by the 
gravelled walk which led from the gate to the 
door. 

! Here wc lived, papa, and brother Tom and I— 
I, Winifred Fairbanks, who write this story— 
j and Donald, the gardener and factotum, and 
G retch on, the German house-maid. 

My mother was dead. It seemed to me that 
anybody would have known that, looking in my 
father’s lace—that thin, scholarly face, with its 
grizzled hair and heard. Not that it was pre¬ 
cisely a sad face, either, but there was a gravity 
about it which did not quite vanish even when 
he smiled. 

Tom was sixteen at this time; two years older 
than I, a broad-chested, finely-built youth, with 
a ruddy complexion, bright brown eyes, and 
long, wavy, brown hair. 

“A handsome man lie’ll he, otic of these days,” 
Gretchen would say, gazing at him admiringly; 
a prediction which l always seconded with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

l’apa was professor of natural science, but his 
salary was small, and, excepting the homestead, 
which had been my mother’s, he had nothing 
else; so that wc were reduced to a great many 
little shifts and economics to keep things square. 
These were managed chiefly by Gretchen, and 
we never thought of being mortified on account 
of our straightened circumstances, for most of 
tlie professors’ families were as poor as ourselves, 
so that there were enough to keep us in counte¬ 
nance. 

And now for that day of which I was going to 
tell you. 

We had risen from the break fast-table, and I, 
running to the window, exclaimed,— 

“O, what a lovely morning! Tom, you must 
take me out on the river. Donald brought the 
boat home last night, all in fine order. You 
wouldn’t know it from a new one.” 

“Good for Donald!” cried Tom. “I’m at your 
service. Should l.ke nothing better.” 

“I don’t know, children,” said papa, looking 
out the window over my head. “I’m sorry to 
spoil your sport, but those clouds look to me as 
if they'would bring rain. I advise you to post¬ 
pone your row till afternoon, and find something 
else to amuse yourselves with for the morning;” 
and so saving, he went to the library. 

At that moment the door-bell rang. I remem¬ 
ber it as distinctly as if I bad known at the time 
it was the ring of fate to me and mine! 

No notice was taken of it by us, however, be¬ 
yond Tom’s remark,— 


“Somebody to sec papa, I suppose. Well, 
Winifred, what next, seeing that the vow is ve¬ 
toed ?” 

“I don’t care what next. I don’t want to do 
anything,” said I, sulkily, and still looking out 
the window. 

“0, come now, what’s the use of fretting?” j 
said Tom. “It isn’t as though we never were I 
going to have another chance to row. You don’t 
really want to go out and get a ducking, do 
you?” 

“No,” said I, the smiles beginning to come 
round the corners of my mouth in spite of my 
sulkiness. 

“I thought as much; so cheer up, my lady, 
and turn your attention to entertaining your 
brother. You’ll wish you had when I am far 
away, as Aunt Patty used to say when she 
wanted to get us to do something for her partic¬ 
ularly disagreeable. What do you say to cro¬ 
quet?” 

“I say we should be just as much exposed to 
a ducking on the croquet-ground as on the 
river.” 

“True. A very sensible remark. There’s 
dominoes.” 

“I hate dominoes!” said I. 

“So do I,” said Tom. “Ah, now I have it! 
Suppose we”—- 

Just here papa suddenly appeared in the door¬ 
way. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt you,” said he, “but I 
want to see you, Tom, in tlie library.” 

Perhaps my imagination was somewhat excit¬ 
ed. Be that as it may, I only know that a kind 
of chill struck across me, that I looked up in my 
father’s face, and it seemed to me its usual 
gravity had deepened. 

“Papa,” I asked, suddenly, “lias anything 
happened?” 

“Yes, something has happened, Winifred.” 

“Bad, papa?” 

“That is just as yon take it.” And his smile 
half reassured me, and only half, as I followed 
him and Tom to the library, which we both en¬ 
tered. 

The news which awaited us was this: A dis¬ 
tant relative of the college President, and an old 
classmate of my father, was about to send liis 
only son, a youth of sixteen, to Dresden, for a i 
couple of years' training in special branches of 
study, and the study was to be supplemented 
with more or less travel. This gentleman had 
made a large fortune in the city, and was a 
kindly, liberal-hearted man. He was extremely 
desirous to secure the right sort of companion 
for his son, one who had, as lie said, the right 
home-training to start with. 

The time was very short for deliberation, papa 
said. There was no question it would afford 
Tom a rare opportunity for study and seeing the 
world; such a one, as papa’s own means would 
never allow him to give ids son. One of these 
days, too, Tom would have his own battles to 
light, and his wits were all the weapons he would 
have. 

So he laid the matter before us. 1 listened, 
holding my breath, my heart seeming to dilate 
with a slow kind of pain, thinking what life 
would be with Tom gone away across that 
dreadful sea for two long years. 

It did not seem as though the suns could rise 
and set, and the days go on in just the same 
way, and such a terrible void in our lives. 

Papa turned to Tom, who had not spoken all 
this time. 

“My boy,” ho said, “I do not fear to trust you 
out of my sight, these two years, thank God! 
If I did, not nil Murhuul’s wealth would tempt 
me to give my consent; hut, believing that you 
will not forget the principles in which you have 
been educated, I am willing to leave the decision 
to you. Yon- shall go or stay, as von choose.” 

“I’ll go!” said Tom, decidedly. 

*‘0 Tom, think of inc without you!” I said; 
and I wondered whether or not it was 1 who 
spoke, the voice was so unlike my own. 

“But think what a comfort it will be to have 
vour big, bothering brother out of the way for 
awhile; and then such jolly letters as I will send 
home by every steamer!” 

“It will be very hard, I know, Winifred,” said 
papa; “but a great many hard things do hap¬ 
pen in this life of ours. We all learn that soon¬ 
er or later, and we should try to make the best 
of them. You wouldn’t stand in the way of 
anything which is for Tom’s advantage, would 
you ?” 

“I don’t know, papa. T don’t feci at all gen¬ 
erous or heroic just now. Perhaps t shall some¬ 
time, but I can only think that Tom is going.” 

I stopped short there, glad enough that the 
last word had rounded up the sentence with tol¬ 
erable meaning. 

“Your feelings are quite natural, it is all so 
sudden,” said papa; “but I’m sure you’ll prove 


yoiirscii coo true a mmui nut iu mi»u u -uoti- 
speetl’ for Tom when the time conies.” 

To this remark I only vouchsafed in return a 
little doubtful, half-acquiescent smile. 

When at last we left the library, the rain had 
come; big, slow drops on the window-pane. I 
did not care for that now; Tom was going to 
Dresden. 
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WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In Thirteen Chatters.—Ciiai*. II. 

Those were busy days which followed the de¬ 
cision that Tom was to go to Europe. A breeze 
of hurry anti excitement swept through the 
household, carrying every body along with it. 
There were so many things to think of before he 
went away! 

For the most part, he looked happy and impor¬ 
tant, though lie went into sloughs of despond at 
seasons, when he thought of leaving home, and 
papa, and me. 

But he was a boy, and had a boy's eager long¬ 
ing for adventure; and I am sure the prospect of 
going to Dresden, and travelling more or less 
through Europe, immensely outweighed any 
pangs of parting, keen as those might he at 
times. 

I would not have had it otherwise. There 
were times when all sense of my own loss was 
swallowed up in Tom’s glowing anticipations of 
that wonderful world across the sea which lie 
was going to seek. Dresden became a charmed 
word to me. I searched for it oil the map; I 
hunted up information in geographies, histories 
and encyclopaedias about the old* Saxon city on 
the Elbe, with its ancient houses, its wonderful 
promenades and pleasure-grounds, its beautiful 
churches, and that picture-gallery, which is one 
of the treasures of the world, and has made old 
Dresden the “Florence of Germany.” 

At last the preparations were completed. 
Tom’s trunks were packed and brought down 
into the hall, and everything was in readiness 
for an early start the next morning. 

When there was no more to do, i went out on 
the piazza to think it all over. I shall not soon 
forget that night, with Us great full moon, like 
a still, white saint in the midst of her stars, the 
chirp of minuinhered insects, and the little winds 
that went wandering about among the leaves 
and grasses, and lost themselves there. 

Presently Tom came in search of me. 

“Dolly,”—that was a name he had given me 
when luv head was no higher than the table, aiul 
once in a while, not often, he came back to it 
now,—“can't wc have just a little good talk?” 

I knew what that meant if he had put it rather 
bungiiiigly, aiul I knew, too, why he had waited 
tilt the lust night. 

“Yes, Tom,” I said, wondering if I should find 
anything more than that to say. 

“You sec. I’ve been thinking a good deal about 
these two years that I shall be away, and what 
you and I are to make of them, Winifred. If 
they do seem long now, there will come a time 
when we shall turn and look hack on them, ami 
I suspect they will seem very short then.” 

“Ah, Tom, that never can be!” I interposed 
here, very decidedly. 

“Well, be that as it may, here the two years 
lie before us; let us make the best of them.” 

“How?” 1 asked, dubiously. 

“Put our hearts and souls into whatever wc 
have to do,” said Tom, fervently; “I away tiff 
in old Dresden, and you shut up in little Fox- 
tmi. There will be a great deal lor ns to learn. 
Study is the straight, steady path for each, of 
course; but there will be plenty of little by-ways 
of doing good, we may be sure of that. And I 
shall like to feel that we have the same purpose. 
That will seem to hold us together all the time, 
even though the big sea docs dasli and howl be¬ 
tween us.” 

“1 would do anything for the sake of that, 
Tom, dear,” 1 said. 

“Well, then, wc will make a promise?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

Wc were grave as judges. Nothing but the 
thought of the parting that was so close upon 
us could have made that merry, thoughtless Tom 
talk in this strain; but the best aiul truest part 
of him came to the surface now. 

“So when l return, two years from now, wc will 
come out here, ami the old moon will look down 
on us again, and we will say to each other, I 
have tried to make the most and the best of the 
two years that have gone!” 

It was a sacred covenant between us. 1 have 
never looked at a round, full moon but I have 
thought of that night. 

The morning came when Tom was to leave. 
Papa had a great horror of good-bys. lie was 
very fond of those words of Mrs. Barbauld, 
which I have heard him say were good enough 
to die on,— 

“Sav not good-night, hat in some happier clime 

Bid me good-morning.*’ 


“However,” he would add, “any words good 
enough to live on, are good enough to die on.” 

But if papa feared a scene between Tom and 
I, his fears were needless, for I bade him good- 
by without shedding a tear. But Grctchen, who 
stood by, told me afterward that when I turned 
away from the doin’, after that last kiss, my face 
was as white as her ironing-cloth. I went right 
up to my own room, but what I did there docs 
not belong to any reader. 

Thus far, Winifred Fairbanks lins told her 
own story. Thinking she could do it so much 
better than T, I have preferred she should speak 
for herself; but now 1 must picture for the read¬ 
er the events that followed. 

Less than a week after Tom had sailed for 
Dresden, Saidie Maxwell, the daughter of the 
President of Fox ton College, entered her father’s 
library, and, going to one of the windows which 
faced the west, throwback the blinds, which had 
been closed all through the sultry day, and 
looked at the sunset. 

It was a splendid sight, that great red sea of 
clouds, rolling in long, slow waves up to the ze¬ 
nith, and that burning crater of a sun hanging 
just on the edge of the distant mountain. 

The girl standing there in the crimson light 
was just on the verge of young ladyhood. 

She was pretty, hut delicate-looking, with faint, 
blossomy tints in her cheeks, and with golden 
hair, and eyes that made you think of harebells. 
While she stood there, intent upon the glories of 
that wonderful sky, her brother Philip came up 
the walk with their new boarder, Crowell Waite, 
who had just entered college. 

The striking difference betwixt the two had 
never struck Saidie with such force as it did on 
that afternoon when they came up through the 
shaded walks, where the larches and pines seemed 
to caress each other. 

I may as well say here that the President’s 
house stood on the same avenue with that of 
Prof. Fairbanks, a little to the south of the lat¬ 
ter. The two were a irood deal after the same 
pattern, big, pleasant, old-fashioned houses, with 
gambrel-roofs and side piazzas. The hoys were 
about the same age, each a year or more younger 
than Saidie. 

Philip was a light-eomplexioned, fair-haired 
youth. Crowell was darker, with a florid skin, 
thick, reddish hair, and square shoulders. 

lie bad been at the President's but a week, and 
he puzzled Saidie a good deal... She coukt not 
make up her mind about the hoy. He was 
bright, and quite witty at times, hut he had fits 
of moody silence, lasting for a whole day to¬ 
gether. 

Saidie had tried to get Philip’s opinion of his 
new cimin, but, boy-like, he had answered in¬ 
differently that he was odd and streaky, hilt he 
was a plucky follow, and he liked him immensely. 

The loud, merry voices of the two came out of 
the shadows. They had been having a game of 
cricket, and the result had evidently put them 
both in the best of humor. 

“Ah, you should have been here five minutes 
ago to have seen the sunset! It was splendid!” 
said Saidie, aiul this time she did not misapply 
the adjective. 

“But five minutes ago Crowell saw something 
he liked better than your sunset. I think he’s 
smitten. How is it, Crowell?” 

“What was it?” asked Saidie, turning to 
Crowell. 

“Not much hut a pair of great purplish eyes, 
with I believe a speck of a pule face about them. 
The eyes, however, were all I saw.” 

“There! didn’t I tell you so?” asked Philip, 
giving his sister’s arm a brotherly poke. 

“But whose were the C 3 *cs?” asked Saidie, 
quite curious by this time. 

“That is what I want to know. Miss Saidie, 
hut l’liil was aggravating, and wouldn’t tell 
me,” answered Crowell. 

Philip rubbed his hands and laughed. “Ah, 
it was a capital joke!” he said. 

Saidie laughed, too, but Crowell was as grave 
ns an owl. 

“But where did you see these wonderful eyes?” 

“They came out of the brownish house on the 
corner of the avenue, and as Phil and I went by, 
they smiled at him,” answered Crowell. 

“Why, that must have been Winifred Fair¬ 
banks!” exclaimed Saidie. . 

“Now what did you tell him for?” expostulat¬ 
ed Philip. “I wanted to keep the name as a 
huge secret.” 

“Thoseeyes of hers are something wonderful!” 
continued Saidie. “I have been meaning to go 
and see her all the week. Poor girl, she must be 
having a hard time just now.” 

“Why?” asked Crowell. 

“Ilcr brother 'lorn sailed for Dresden a few 
days ago, to lie gone two years. This was a 
dreadful blow to her, for he was Winifred’s idol 
And he is a fine fellow, too, handsome, good- 


hearted, ami one of the best scholars in theclass, 
I’ve heard papa say.” 

“Yes, Tom Fairbanks is a capital fellow. 
You’d like him,” added Philip. 

“It all comes very hard ou Winifred,” contin¬ 
ued Saidie, “left in that big house alone. Prof. 
Fairbanks is one of the best of men, hut be is 
absorbed in his studies, amt cannot be very much 
society for a young girl like Winifred.” 

“And her mother?” asked Crowell. 

“Ah, she is dead.” 

While the two were talking, something took 
Philip away. 

“Saidie,” said Crowell, turning suddenly to his 
companion, “you have been so good as to tell 
me all this, that I will in turn explain to you 
why it was those great purplish eyes had such an 
effect on mo. They were the only ones I ever 
saw like Margery’s.” 

“Who was Margery?” asked Saidie, a good 
deal struck by the boy’s manner. 

“She was my sister. She died before wc left 
Calcutta. I think she was the only thing 1 ever 
loved—she and Mustard.” 

The last was his dog, a yellow Scotch terrier. 
Saidie had heard about him. 

There was something half grim, half sad, in 
the set of the hoy’s mouth as he said these words. 

The girl who heard them looked sit the speak¬ 
er with some wonder and a good deal of pity. 

“Margery was younger than you?” she asked. 

“Yes, a couple of years. She was only twelve 
when she died.” 

Saidie would have liked to ask further ques¬ 
tions, but the boy’s manner did not encourage 
her. 

"I am very fond of Winifred,” she said. 
“Poor child! I will invite her over here to pass 
the evening, and you shall get acquainted with 
her. Tom and Philip are great friends. Wini¬ 
fred is a little shy at first, but very charming if 
one can draw her out.” 

To be continued. 
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WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In Thiktken Ciiapteus.—Chap. III. 

Tilings do not turn out in this life after those 
pretty mosaic patterns which our fancies are 
constantly inventing. 

Here, for instnnee, was Saidie Maxwell, plan¬ 
ning to bring Crowell Waite and Winifred Fair¬ 
banks together at a small evening party, with a 
crowning entertainment of cakes and cream. 
All was to be very charming, and proper, and 
conventional; but before she was able to carry 
her plan into execution, chance had brought 
about a meeting in a very different way. 

It happened thus: 

One morning Winifred went down to the 
banks of the river which bounded Iier father's 
garden. 

It was n glorious midsummer morning, vivid 
with color and life, all the dew just off the 
grasses. 

The little boat in which she and Tom had 
glided over the water so often lay rocking at the 
foot of the steps, and the sight of it recalled the 
brother so forcibly that she almost expected to 
see the stout, boyish figure start up there in its 
old place, bending to the oars which had lain 
still so long. 

Winifred had never been out on the liver 
alone, although under Tom’s directions she had 
learned to handle the oars with considerable 
skill. But it struck her now that a half-hour's 
sail among the curves and windings of the 
river would be just the most delightful thiug in 
the world. 

Under the impulse of the moment, she sprang 
into the boat, slipped the chain which anchored 
it to the stake, and pushed off. 

The little craft sped lightly over the smooth 
water at a touch of the oars, until at last she 
came in sight of the bridge, beyond which the 
river, broadening and deepening, kept on its 
way through the low meadows. She had in¬ 
tended to turn back here, but experience had 
given her courage, and she resolved to shoot her 
boat through the arches of the bridge before she 
turned homeward. That would ihdecd be a feat 
worthy to write Tom in her next letter. 

There was no difficulty in accomplishing this; 
but it was a dismal place, with green slime on 
the damp, rotting piers, and Winifred was glad 
to get out into the broad sunshine again. But 
she was now at least a mile and a half from 
home, and it occurred to her that if her friends 
should discover that she had disappeared witfj 
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the boat, thcj' might feci some anxiety concern- , 
ins her; so she turned Iter prow homeward. [ 

But rowing against tlie tide is a very different ‘ 
tiling from floating with it; and so Winifred! 
found, to her cost; for as site approached the j 
bridge, under wliicli she had passed so triumph- ; 
autly, she saw that she was steering directly j 
against one of the piers. She tried to turn aside, j 
tiut in vain. In fact, every effort she made only 
increased her danger, for, while it accelerated 
her speed, it did not change licr course one whit. 

The crash came at length —a crash which 
caused the little boat to shiver from end to end, 
and nearly sent its occupant into the river. She 
dropped her oars, but regained her seat, and sat 
with clasped hands, momentarily expecting the 
boat would begin to fill with water; but no; it 
had stood the shock unharmed; there was no 
leak. This discovery gave her fresh courage, 
and, seizing the oars, she made another effort 
to free herself from this unpleasant predica¬ 
ment. But she only brought up against the pier 
again, with a shock scarcely less violent than 
the first. After repeated attempts, with a like 
result, she gave up in despair. 

“0, if Tom were only here!’’ she said to her¬ 
self, looking down with a shudder on the black 
waters, which she remembered he had said were 
very deep in this place, and thinking how a little 
way off was the blue, sunny morning, with its 
joy of birds, and flowers, and humming insects. 
All this time she kept straining eyes and ears for 
sonic signs of human life; but it was a retired 
place, and it might be hours before any one 
passed over the foot-bridge. 

So long as Winifred remained still she was in 
no imminent peril, but her hands were growing 
cold, her nerves were shivering, and she was be¬ 
ginning to lose her presence of mind. 

Indeed, she had been very rash in the first 
place, to bring herself into this plight. 

All of a sudden she caught the sound of quick 
footsteps, accompanied by a merry whistle. 

The fluttering heart beat high with a sudden 
hope, and she called aloud,— 

“Help, O, help!” 

The footsteps drew nearer, but the whistling 
continued, and there was no answer to her ap¬ 
peal. “Help, help!” she cried again, and now 
the footsteps paused, and a voice replied,— 

“Where arc you ?” 

“Here, under the bridge,” said Winifred. . 

“Under the bridge!" repeated the voice, in a 
tone of surprise; and thereupon a head, crowned 
with a mass of reddish hair and a broad-brimmed 
liat, appeared above the parapet. 

“O. I see. There’s no danger. Sit perfectly 
still,” said the stranger. And, swinging himself 
over the parapet, he let himself down by the 
timbers, and dropped into the boat with the 
lightness and agility of an acrobat. “The oars, 
please,” said he, taking them from her hands as 
he spoke. 

With a few strong, well-directed strokes, lie 
cleared the arch, and brought the boat out into 
the open stream; and then, for the first time, 
Winifred felt sufficiently composed to observe 
her deliverer particularly. 

He was, she thought, about Tom’s age; not 
handsome, certainly, but with a face not soon to 
be forgotten. One of the new students, proba¬ 
bly. Just as she had reached this conclusion, 
she saw that he also was regarding her with an 
amused smile. She dropped her eyes in confu¬ 
sion, and he remarked,— 

“You don’t know me, do you?” 

“No, l believe 1 never saw you before.” 

“t 1.,1V<> «■•!*» yon ” sail! 111*. 

“When? Where?” asked Winifred. 

“When? A week or two ago. And where? 
Standing in your own front door.” 

“IIow did you know it was my own front 
door?” 

“Because Miss Maxwell told me so.” 

“O, then you are the Maxwells’ new boarder.” 

“I am Crowell Waite, at your service, and 1 
board at the President’s; and von”-—- 

“1 am Winifred Fair banks/’returned his com¬ 
panion, laughing, and now beginning to feel; 
quite at her ease. “I’ve heard Saidie speak of 
you;” and she.tried to think what Saidie had 
said, but was unable to recall much of that which 
had not interested her at the time. 

“How did you dare venture into that yawning 
chasm all by yourself?” asked Crowell. 

“I was in search of adventure,” said Winifred. 
“Not that I cared so much for the adventure, 
either, hut I thought it would be so nice to have 
something to‘tell Tom. I was horribly fright¬ 
ened, though, and I don’t know wliat I should 
have done if you hadn’t come to tlie rescue. 
And that reminds me that I haven’t thanked you 
yet.” 

“I don’t wish to bo thanked,” said Crowell, 
quickly; “but who, may I ask, is this Tom, who 
was the cause of your disaster ?” 


“Tom is my brother, and he’s gone to Europe 
to stay two years. O, it seems such a long, long 
time!” and then Winifred fell into a reverie, and 
it almost seemed to her for the time being that 
tills was Tom sitting opposite, with the white 
fringes of spray dripping from his oars as he 
lifted them from the water; while to Crowell it 
seemed as if the sweet lips which lay silent so 
far away were still chattering to him in their 
old, bright fashion. 

“IIow lucky this brother Tom of yours must 
be to have such a sister!” said he half, to him¬ 
self, and not at all as he would have said it, had 
he the faintest notion of paying Winifred a com¬ 
pliment. 

“All, no!” with a little quick, clastic motion 
of her whole frame; “it is I who am lucky to 
have such a brother. How I wish you knew 
him!” 

Crowell made no reply, but perhaps that was 
because they drew near the flight of steps at the 
foot of Prof. Fairbanks’ garden. 

As he.handed Winifred from the boat, she 
turned and said to him in her honest, unaffected 
way, “Papa will be immensely obliged to yon 
for tlie service which you have done his daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“Shall you tell him, then, about your misad¬ 
venture?” a little surprised. 

“0, yes; I never have any secrets of that kind 
from papa. Wont you go up now and let me 
introduce you to him?” 

“Thank you. I must he off to recitations; but 
I shall ghully come some time.” 

She gave him her hand, and said, with a little 
arch smile,— 

“As you arc going away, you will allow me to 
say,‘Thank you/just once.” And with these 
words, ami the smile in her eyes, she tripped up 
the garden-walk. 

“IIow lucky it was I went off on that tramp 
over the turnpike!” murmured Crowell to him¬ 
self. “I don’t believe I will say one word to 
Phil about the whole thing, though. Therc’d be 
no cud to his bantering.” 

To he continued. 
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“The children,, with the large fortune which j 
they inherited, fell to the care of a bachelor un¬ 
cle, a brother of the father, a coarse, hard, cruel 
man, I suspect, from hints which have dropped 
from Crowell, and from the look which flashed 
out of his face the few times when he has spok¬ 
en of him; and I suspect, too, he was very un¬ 
kind to his small nephew and niece. 

“The sister died first, and the uncle went sud¬ 
denly a little later. Afterward Crowell came ! 
from Calcutta to England, ami the charge of 
him fell to an old English gentleman, a friend of 
the boy's father. I believe Crowell seems to like 
his guardian well enough. The two came to 
America last summer, as it was the father's de¬ 
sire the son should be educated in this country. 
Papa says the boy will be too rich for his own 
good, one of these days. Put I must run home. 
You will be sure to come to-night, Yv inured.” 

1 should like to tell you about that party, it 
was such a merry, pleasant, informal affair, just 
the kind of social gathering that girls and boys 
enjoy; but I found out long ago that the things 


now toward all brothers and sisters. “What 
would Tom do if he had lost her?" 

She drew a little nearer to Waite, and said, 
kindly, “I wish you would tell me something 
about Margery.” 

lie looked at her as she stood there in her 
white dress, with the blue sash which G retell- 
en had' crossed over the shoulders and gathered 
about the waist. She did look very pretty, hat 
it was not of that he was thinking. 

“I can’t often talk about her, but I will some 
time to you,” lie said. 

There was no time for any reply, for at this 
moment a part of the merry company inside 
came out upon the portico. 

lo be continued. 


» mnsf nle.iisnnt to 




always the most interesting to read about. 

There were at least a dozen young people 
present, and it was pleasant to see the young 
forms and faces in the President's large, square, 
old-fashioned parlors. 

The host and the professor sat in one corner, 
and discussed science and philosophies to their 
hearts' content. The two were a great contrast 
in personal appearance, yet they were about 
the same height and the same age. 

While the gentlemen were deep in their dis¬ 
cussions, Crowell Waite came up with some re¬ 
quest about the library, which sanctum it bad 
become necessary to invade during the progress 
of the plays. 

The professor looked with earnest interest at 
the youth who had done bis daughter so great a 
service the day before. He would have thanked 
him now, had it not been for Winifred's en¬ 
treaty that lie would not allude to the matter, 
as Crowell Waite had not divulged it. 

“What do you think of that boy, Maxwell?” 
asked the professor of the President, as Crowell 
went back to his companions. 

“I haven't precisely made up my mind about 
him. There is a great deal of power for good or 
for evil. He has been surrounded by influences 
which have given his moral nature an unhappy 
twist. If somebody could get a strong hold of 
his affections, it would be worth all the teaching 


For the Companion. 

WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In Thirteen Chapters.—Chap. IY. 

The day sifter Winifred's adventure on the 
river, Saidic Maxwell's party came off; an in¬ 
formal affair, however, hardly deserving the 
name. 

Saitlie herself ran over in the morning with 
the invitation, a bit of a sun-hat a-tilt on one 
side of her bead. 

“I want you and our new boarder, Crowell 
Waite, should become acquainted," she said to 
Winifred. 

Winifred was surprised to find that Crowell 
had not spoken of tlieir meeting the day before, 
and was relieved as well as surprised, for she 
had dreaded not a little the raillery she might 
have lo endure. She believed, too, that Crowell 
had been influenced, in a measure at least, by 
regard for her feelings, and was pleased by such 
a proof of his delicacy. 

“Is this Crowell Waite nice? Do you like him, 
Saidic?" asked she, standing still with the dust¬ 
brush in her hand, for it was “ironing day" with 
Gretchen, and on such occasions a light share 
of the housework fell to Winifred. 

“Yc-es," said Saidic, her tones rather qualify¬ 
ing her assent, “he is very bright and agreca- 
; blc, but I sometimes fear he is not very—what 
shall I say—good?" 

“Why, Saidic 1” ejaculated Winifred, looking a 
little shocked. She had not anticipated that ad¬ 
jective. 

“That is not just the word, perhaps,” con tin- 
1 ued Saidic, “but odd and interesting as lie is, I 
cannot get rid of a feeling that something is 
wrong about him. It seems to me sometimes as 
though he had no faith or belief in anything. I 
see, too, that papa docs not know' just what to 
make of him, and is a little anxious about his 
influence over Philip." 

“Is he a connection of .vours?" 

“0, no. lie has not a relative in the world. 
I think that was what at last decided papa to 
take him. His father was an American in busi¬ 
ness in the East Indies, who married an English 
lady there. They both died suddenly when 
Crowell was hardly five, and his sister Margery 
two or three years younger. 


and preaching in the world." 

“There arc some things we can’t hurry, you 
know." 

“Precisely. But the boy is in a dangerous cur¬ 
rent now. It is true there is nothing to com¬ 
plain of in his outward conduct; but he turns 
off all earnest talk with a jest or a covert sar¬ 
casm, and has no aspiration of any sort, so far 
as I can find out, which is a bad lookout at his 
time of life." 

The gentlemen talked a little while longer, and 
had not gone back from Crowell Waite to their 
philosophies and art when the games broke up, 
and the company were invited to enjoy a snowy 
pyramid of cream and a variety of cake which 
had been carefully prepared for this occasion. 

There was a large portico leading immediately 
out of the dining-room. Into this sauntered 
Crowell Waite, and seeing Winifred standing 
near the door, said,— 

“I always take my feasts out of doors when I 
can. It is like being in India once more. Won’t 
you come out, Miss Winifred?" 

She stepped out. It was a still, sultry night, 
with occasional faint puffs of wind, and over¬ 
head there was no moon, only stars that watched 
and waited. 

“It was very kind, Mr.”— Winifred began. 

“I should like to have you call me simply 
Crowell," said he. 

“O, I couldn’t think of that. I don’t know 
you well enough.” 

“Well, if that is the only obstacle, I hope our 
acquaintance may make very rapid strides. But 
I interrupted you ” 

“I was going to thank you foi* not speaking 
about yesterday morning. In case you had, I 
should never have heard the last of it." 

“There was no reason why I should mention 
it, and I was sure the hoys and girls would ban¬ 
ter us unmercifully if I did.” 

“I wonder a boy should think of such a 
thing," said Winifred, looking up at him with 
a glance from her large eyes that seemed to 
come from eyes out of which he had watched 
long ago the light fade and fade until it was all 
dark. 

“Boys might think of such things who have 
had sisters once," he said, lmrdly knowing he 
was speaking his thoughts aloud. 

The words went to Winifred’s heart. It was 
a tender otic always; and it was doubly tender 
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how lie lias been listening; for a whole century 
to that slow, endless tick, tick, and wlmt won- 
dcrfttl things have been happening all this time; 
and then I wonder”— 

She stopped short then. 

“Don’t - spoil the story,” said Crowell. 

“Well, thun, I wonder whether a wrinkled, 
gray-haired old woman will ever come here and 
stand in my place, and look up at the old sol¬ 
dier; and if she does, what she will think of her¬ 
self; and such thoughts make one reel rather 
queer and solemn, you know.” 

Crowell Waite looked amused, and twisted his 
limbs about. He was not a particularly grate¬ 
ful boy, and never kept one position five con¬ 
secutive seconds. 

“I should hardly fancy such a contemplation 
would be inspiring,” he said. “Margery used 
sometimes to draw a picture of me, with a shin¬ 
ing gray head, and spectacles stuck on top, ami 


Fur tlic Companion. 

WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In TmitTKiiN Chai’tkrs.—Chap. V. 

After the little party at the President’s, the ac¬ 
quaintance which had opened so informally be¬ 
tween Crowell Waite and Winifred Fairbanks 
made rapid advances. 

The boy grew into a habit of calling at the 
professor’s, at all times, frequently in company 
with the Maxwells, and quite as frequently by 
himself. He was always welcome, for the sound 
of his ringing step and joyous laughter seemed to 
bring new life to that now silent house. He had 
seen a good deal of the world, too, and, having 
quick perceptions and a keen sense of humor, he 
could make himself very entertaining. 

He walked straight into the good graces of 
Grctchen, even as lie did, without much cere¬ 
mony, into her kitchen, eating and praising the 
cake and marmalade she bestowed upon him, 
with a broad smile on her big sunflower of a face. 

“I declare, Miss Winifred, it seems as though 
Master Tom had come back again,” she said 
more than once to her young mistress. 

“So it does, almost; and yet, Grctchen”—a 
little jealous for lier brother’s place in the house-1 
hold heart— 1 “nobody, if lie is ever so nice, can 
be like Tom, you know.” 

Grctchen had the old German loyalty. “That’s 
true enough, Miss Winifred,” she always an¬ 
swered. 

Crowell Waite “dropped in” one afternoon 
when the recitations were over. The day had 
swooned off into a dead heat. Not the faintest 
breath of a wind cooled the sultry air. He threw 
himself on a great lounge in the front hall, and 
commenced fanning himself with his straw hat; 
and here Winifred found him. His opening sal¬ 
utation was,— 

“Why, this is as bad as a Calcutta broil, every 
whit!” 

The girl laughed. “I don’t know about Cal¬ 
cutta, but I do about Foxton, when the mercury 
is a hundred in the shade, as it is to-day. But 
here Is something that will refresh you a little,” 
pouring from a pitcher which stood on the mar¬ 
ble slab a tumbler of iced lemonade. 

“Ali, it's like water to the traveller in the des¬ 
ert! Thanks.” Then, as he sat leisurely quaff¬ 
ing its delicious coolness, his eyes happened to 
rest on the great, old-fashioned clock in the cor¬ 
ner of the hall, with its inlaid wood, and its 
brass knobs and mountimrs, and its soldier in 
Dutch uniform above the dial-plate. 

“That must have stood on guard there for a 
century,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Winifred. “I often come out 
here and stare at the old Dutchman, and think 


tell me she was certain I should make a hand¬ 
some old man. I suppose that was intended as 
a delicate consolation for my present lack of 
good looks.” 

It was the first time he had spoken of his sis¬ 
ter since that night at the President’s. Winifred 
had hardly seen him without thinking of his 
promise; but ns he seemed to avoid all mention 
of Margery, she had not approached the subject. 

Crowell’s remark, however, opened the door 
this time, and Winifred ventured to say,— 

“I have been waiting to hear something about 
hci\ You know you promised,” she said. 

He turned and looked at the girl with a soft¬ 
ness in his eyes which seemed to modify the 
homely outlines of his face. 

“It is only once in awhile I can talk about 
her,” lie said. 

“I understand,” answered Winifred, quickly. 
“Don’t try to do it now unless you feel like it.” 

He did not speak for a minute or two. He sat 
fingering his watch-chain, which you may be 
sure cost more than all the jewelry Winifred 
possessed in the world. But the softness in his 
face suddenly changed into hard fierceness. He 
sprang to his feet. 

“Ah,” cried he, “what a brute he was! I 
could almost curse him in the grave where he 
lies this moment!” 

Winifred’s cheeks turned white. “0, don’t, 
Crowell!” she faltered. “Those were dreadful 
words! -'The most dreadful I ever heard!” 

The boy walked up and down the hall two or 
three times without speaking. Then he threw j 
11»?n»s.*lf flown a train on the soft old lOUUtre. ■ 
“I did not mean to frighten you, Miss Wini¬ 
fred,” he said; “but whenever that scene starts 
up, it always turns me into a fiend.” 

Winifred did not ask any further questions, 
hut Crowell spoke of his own accord in a few 
moments. “It was the only time even he ever 
dared to strike her a blow. Site was a delicate, 
shrinking little creature. I could have borne 
anything for myself, but papa had made such a 
pet and darling of her! She never had a hard 
word until he came to take papa’s place.” 

“And ho was your own uncle, your father’s 
own brother, and so cruel to his dead brothers 
fduldrtn?” asked Winifred. 

“Yes, he was that, precisely; a hard, selfish, 
cruel man under all that smooth mask of fine 
manners, which he could put on for occasion. 

If I go to the had, I shall owe it to Uncle Rich¬ 
ard's hypocrisy and brutality.” 

“No,” said Winifred, starting from her seat in 
her earnestness, and the color coming back 1° 
her cheeks; “you must not say that. However 
hard and cruel your uncle may have bcen,it will 
not do to lav your sins at his door. God "ill 
not accept that excuse. You know what is 
right.” 

“So I do. At least, I won’t be a sneak- m 
the thought of that time always rouses all the 
bad, bitter blood in me.” 

“Can you tell me about it?” said Vim(r«4 
And though her interest made her curious to 
hear, she certainly asked the question nioic er 
Crowell's sake than for her own, thinking « 
might be some relief to him to speak. 

“It all happened in a few moments. t«v 
were by some chance in the library where I |ie c 
Richard was writing. He asked, or vatliei or 
dered, Margery, for he never took pains tobep* 
lite in private, to bring him a small tray in" 1 
! he used to drop his cigar-ashes. 

“She hurried across the room with it, hot, 
suppose, was a little nervous, for Ins voice** 
sharp and hard when he raised if, and *1*2 
terrified her. At any rate, the tray slipp 
from her hand,—it was some delicate hit of * 
na which he prized—fell to the floor, and * 
broken into many fragments. 

“He swore a fearful oath, and struck kef 
couple of blows. She fell, and struck h cr ^ 
against the sharp claw-foot of the table. s 
the blood start across her checks, 0, the 1 
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that she gave! Sometimes I hear it in my 
dreams even now. I sprang up. I r a sited 
straight to him. 

“I don’t know "what I said, hut I would have 
billed him if I could. He seized a cane and 
struck me half-a-dozen terrible blows. I did not 
blanch or cry. I would not, if they had been 
death-blows. I looked him straight iti the face. 

I think it was Margery’s cry, ‘O, papa, papa, 
comedown out of heaven and help us!’ or may¬ 
be it was the servants, who by this time had 
beard the noise and came rushing in, that made 
him stop even in his frenzy of rage. 

“He hurried away, after some orders that 
Margery should be cared for.” 

The boy hesitated here. His voice trembled, 
and he buried his face in his hands. 

After a few minutes’ silence Winifred asked, 
in half a whisper, “Did it end there?” 

“No. £ would not let the servants touch the 
wound. I washed the blood away from the dear 
little white face, and bound dp the place, and 
comforted my sister the best I could, for Mar¬ 
gery went into spasms, between pain and terror. 

“That night I made her put her dear little 
hands in mine, and we both took a vow. I have 
never told anybody of that.” 

He was silent a moment, and then went on of 
bis own accord. “It was to run away, or drown 
ourselves in the Hoogby!” 

“0, CroweiJ!” exclaimed Winifred, with a start 
which brought her to her feet. 

“Sitdown, child. Don’t be seared. I tell you 
I was in mortal earnest. Death seemed to me 
then better for both of us than living with that 
man; and where I went, Margery would go, too, 
though it was to the bottom of the river. But I 
did not mean it should come to that. The next 
day I saw Jack Rogers, and it was all arranged.” 
“Who was Jack Rogers?” asked Winifred. 

“He had been a kind of body-servant of mv 
father’s, and was now mate on a large merchant¬ 
man, that was to sail for England in three days. 

I knew papa had friends there, to whom I could 
tell my story, and be certain of some help and 
sympathy. 

“It was all arranged, ns I said. Jack was to 
secrete us on hoard the vessel until we got well 
out to sea. My uncle, meanwhile, had gone off 
on a pleasure excursion with some of his 
friends.” 

“But what happened then?’*'asked Winifred, 
quickly. j 

“Margery was taken suddenly ill with one of 
the fevers of the country. It was short and 
sharp. When the vessel sailed, I had not any 
little sister to run away with.” 

He went to the front door for a moment, and 
when he came back, Winifred was leaning her 
head on the lounge, crying softly. 

“There,” he said, very kindly, “don't you cry, 
child. I ought not to have told you. It always 
turns me into a demon for the time. You see 
now why I have not much faith in God.” 

“0, don’t say that!” lifting her tearful eyes to 
the boy’s face. “You know that was not God’s 
doings.” 

“Perhaps not; but if He had the power. He 
ought to have had the will to prevent such 
wrong. She was all I had in the world, and she 
went to her grave with that blow on her face!” 
His lips trembled as he said this. “Why did not 
your God leave her to me?” 

“I cannot tell, but I am sure He can, and! Mar¬ 
gery, too, by this time!” 

Crowell Waite drew a deep breath. No argu¬ 
ment could have touched him like those simple 
words. 

“If one could only be sure of that,” he said. 
“And you will be, sometime.” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know.” Then, after a 
punse, “If you have any more questions, Wini¬ 
fred, ask them now, for we shall not want to 
talk of this again.” 

“What became of your uncle afterward?” 

“He got home just in time to see her die. 
She did not know him. We never spoke of what 
had happened. We mutually avoided each 
other. I think the sight of me was hateful to 
him on more accounts than one, for if I had fol¬ 
lowed Margery, he would have been sole heir to 
my father’s property. But he died very sud¬ 
denly with a sunstroke, less than six months 
nfler Margery; and before the year was over, I 
had left Calcutta.” 

Somebody coming into the hall at this mo¬ 
ment, put a stop to the conversation, which was 
never renewed between them. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 

WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F, Townsend. 

In Thirteen Chapters.—Chap. VI. 

After their talk that day, there was u new bond 
of interest and of sympathy between the young 
student and the professor’s little daughter. The 
story of his dead sister had made a profound im¬ 
pression upon Winifred’s mind, and awoke a de¬ 
sire to supply, in some sense, Margery’s place in 
the boy’s life. 

She could not be to him all that his dead sister 
Imd been, she thought. Ho never could he to 
her what that dear Tom was, away off in ancient 
Dresden, yet why could they not be a blessing 
to each other? Winifred asked herself, in her 
simple-hearted, honest way. t 

Her gentle little heart longed to do the father¬ 
less, motherless, sisterless boy some good. As 
their acquaintance grew, she saw many faults 
in him. He was bitter, arrogant and dreadfully 
self-conceited, but beyond all this, there was 
much that was fine and generous in his nature. 

Sonic girls of Winifred’s age might have fool¬ 
ishly found in the interest felt by Crowell a 
stimulant to flirtation. Winifred was old enough 
and quite shrewd enough to think of such a 
thinir, but to her such conduct seemed worse 
than frivolous. She would as soon have thought 
of flirting with Tom as with Crowell, so she was 
her own, honest, natural self with the one hoy, 
as she had been with the other, and that was 
something very charming, I can assure you. 

“I never thought any girl could seem to me so 
much like Margery,” lie said, one day. 

“I think that is the greatest compliment you 
could pay me,” answered Winifred, with a 
pleased smile. 

So the summer went by, and the shadows 
crept deeper into the afternoons, and the frosts 
began to crinkle the grasses and flicker in crim¬ 
son and gold among the swamp hollows, and 
the evenings grew chilly, driving people from 
their front doors and piazzas to their chimney 
corners. 

It was on one of these evenings, early in Oc¬ 
tober, that Winifred and Crowell strayed into 
the kitchen, where Grctchen was boiling cider in 
a huge brass kettle, suspended on a crane over 
an open fire. 

“Ah, this is splendid! worth a dozen cooking- 
stoves,” cried Crowell, extending his hands 
toward the flame. 

“May be if you did the cooking, you’d think 
different,” said Grctchen, laughing good-hu¬ 
moredly; “but it looks well. I’ll not gtiinsay 
that” 
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“‘Looks well!* Just hear her! Why, that 
does’t begin to express it. I dare say, now, you 
never saw any tiling like it in your country," 
said Crowell, a little mischievously. 

“And is that your opinion? Hal I wish you 
might see a Dutch fireplace only for once," said 
Grctchen, her patriotism rising up in arms. “I 
seen one in the Baron Von Yogelweide's Castle 
that would roast an ox whole." 

“0 now, suppose we call it a calf/’ said Crow¬ 
ell. 

“An ox, and room chough for the calf beside," 
said Grctchen, sturdily; "don’t I know, when it 
was my own mother helped tend the spit?" 

“1 give it up," said Crowell, laughing. 

"And then some of the fireplaces have pic¬ 
tures over them, all carved out beautiful,” con¬ 
tinued Gretchen. 

"She means the Dutch tiles that we’ve heard 
so much about," said Winifred. 

"So I do—tiles. Yes, that’s what they are," 
said Gretchen, stirring the boiling cider with a 
long stick. 

“Double, double toll and trouble. 

Fire bum and caldron bubble," 


repeated Crowell. “Is that the witches* broth 
you are making?" 

“It’s a kind of witches' broth you’ll be very 
glad to eat when it’s done," retorted Grctchen. 

"Witches' broth, alias apple-sauce," said Win¬ 
ifred. 

“Never saw any. Some Yankee invention, I 
suppose," said Crowell. 

“Decidedly,” said Winifred; "and one which 
no well-ordered family in Yankee land could get 
along without." 

“I quite long for a taste of it already," said 
Crowell. "You haven’t a jar of it set away in 
the pantry, have you, Grctchen?" (coaxingly). 
“I've known wonderful things to come from that 
top shelf, sometimes.” 

“Not a bit,” said Gretchen, shaking her head, 
“but may be there’s something else will do as 
well; let me see. Ah, now I've thought; Miss 
Winifred, dear, you watch the kettle whilst I’m 
gone." 

"And I’ll watch Miss Winifred,” said Crowell. 

"And who’ll watch you?” retorted Gretchen, 
as she left the room, lamp in hand. 

She returned in a few minutes, bearing in her 
arms a large milk-pan, which she deposited on 
the table. 

“There, what do you think of that?” she 
asked, benevolence beaming from her face. 

"Another Yankee invention more mysterious 
than the former,” said Crowell, taking up one 
of the little black, oblong objects with which the 
pan was filled, and examining it curiously. 
“Nuts, undoubtedly, but unlike anything I ever 
saw before. Pray what do you call them?” 

“Not to know butternuts,” exclaimed Gretch¬ 
en, aside. ^ 

"We call them butternuts I” said Winifred, 
“and I assure you they are much better than 
they look. These arc lust year’s growth; when 
they first come from the tree they arc quite 
green." 

"As green as Grctchen thinks I am," said 
Crowell. "0, now, don’t deny it, Grctchen. I 
heard what you said, ‘Not to know butternuts!’ ” 
(imitating her voice and manner,) “but just 
bring me a hammer and I’ll soon make their ac¬ 
quaintance." 


The hammer was brought, and also a large 
flatiron, and after a few instructions as to the 
use of both, the boy went to work with a will, 
and soon reached the bottom of the pan, with¬ 
out hammering his fingers more than a dozen j 
times, which was very well for a novice. 

“Well, they are better than I expected, I must 
acknowledge," said he, when he had eaten one, 
“Moral—appearances are not always to be 
trusted,” said Winifred. 


“One can’t live long in this old humbug of a 
world without finding that out,” said Crowell. 

“Why do you call it a humbug? I’m sure it’s 
a beautiful world, and there are a great many 
good people in it." 

"You don’t know the world as well ns I do. 
That makes a difference,” remarked Crowell. 

.“Well, at any rate, I know a good side to it, 
and that’s something," said Winifred; "and if I 
can help it, it’s not going to be worse because 
I am in it." 


“No. I’JI answer for that,” said Crowell, earn¬ 
estly. 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
Winifred said, "Tom and I gathered these but¬ 
ternuts; and well I remember that afternoon. 
We little thought then that the sea would divide 
us before they were eaten." 

'Or that yon were gathering them for a good- 
for-nothing fellow away off in Calcutta. Only 
think, a year ago you and I did not know of 
each other’s existence." 

“Things have a queer way of turning out in 
this world," rejoined Winifred, sagely 


Just then the door-bell rang. Winifred was 
sorry to hear it. She was having such a nice, 
quiet time by the old wood-fire, just as her 
grandfathers and grandmothers used to have 
when they, too, were merry, glossv-headcd boys 
and girls, a hundred years ago, may be. In a 
moment Grctchen, who had answered the sum¬ 
mons, returned. 

"There is a man at the door wants to see you,” 
she said to Crowell. "I could not make him 
come in." 

Crowell went out, fancying one of the students 
might have called for liiin. He was absent so 
long that Winifred was surprised. When he 
catno back his whole face was in a glow of ani¬ 
mation. 

"You will never be able to guess who it was 
who met me in the ball,” he said to Winifred. 

"Then I shall not try." 

"It was Jack Rogers! He sailed from Liver¬ 
pool iu a large merchant vessel, and lias been in 
port only a week. He came to Foxton on pur¬ 
pose to hunt me up.” 

"Won’t you ask him in?” 

“O, no, thank you. We are going off for a 
walk together. Jack is a capital fellow, but lie 
isn’t exactly a ladies’man. Good-night. I prob¬ 
ably shall not be back again." 

Winifred lmd a girl’s natural curiosity, al¬ 
though it may bo that it was in part a nobler 
feeling which prompted licr to run up the back 
stairs and look out of her chamber window, in 
order to obtain a glimpse of Crowell’s friend. 

There was a lamp-post by the front gate. As 
the two reached it, they stopped a moment and 
looked in each other’s faces. The light fell full 
upon the stranger. He had a large, heavily 
moulded figure, with high square shoulders, and 
a big, coarse face—it was a face that had no lack 
of shrewdness, but which did not attract her, 
though she would have known it afterward any¬ 
where, with its red whiskers and its sunburnt 
skin. 

Then she saw the man slip his arm In Crow¬ 
ell’s in a most friendly fashion, and they went 
off together. 

Winifred went back to the fire and sat still, 
watching the start and quiver of the small yel¬ 
low flames, and the golden, showery sparks 
among the logs. 

She was thinking of the man she lind seen at 
the gate. In the one glance she had of his face, 
she had felt that it was not a good one. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 

WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In Thirteen Chapters.—Chap. VII. 

Winifred Fairbanks saw but very little of 
Crowell Waite for several days after Rogers liml 
called at the door for him. lie rushed in and 
out in a breezy sort of way, full of jest ami 
laughter whenever lie put liis face inside the 
door, but his mirth jarred a little on Winifred. 

To her inquiries about liis friend, lie said that 
Rogers was going to stop for a week or two at a 
tavern a mile or two from Foxton, and that some 
friends ofli is—“generous, jolly old tars"—from 
York, had joined tlieir comrade there. 

‘*But this Rogers-does anybody in Foxton 
know he has come to sec you?" asked she, a lit¬ 
tle timorously. 

Crowell stared. “What business is it of any- 
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body iit Fox tun, 1 should like to know? I be¬ 
lieve I a:ii master of my own affairs.” 

“I don't dispute that, only he lias been so 
much your friend, l thought you might like to 
have somebody here know him.” 

“Thu fellows would only make game of him. 
He isn’t in their line at all. lie’s not cultured 
or hiiih-bred, or any thing of the sort; but rough, 
hard-handed sailor as he is, he saved me once 
from going to the bottom of the Hoogly, which 
is more than any of those dainty, kid-gloved 
chaps would have done, and I’m going to stick 
to him.” 

What could Winifred say to this? There was 
something loyal and manly in the boy’s attitude 
toward his ohl friend, which she could not but 
admire. 

She drew a long breath, but her fears forced 
the question, “Does he—this Rogers—ever get 
drunk?” 

There was a smile, half amused and half cyn¬ 
ical, upon Crowell’s lips as lie replied, “I rather 
suspect he does. Rogers, I’m afraid, is not at 
ail a model man.” 

“Ami does he swear?” 

“flood round, ripping oaths upon occasion. 
Come, Miss Winifred, don’t look so shocked, or 
you will make me fed as though I was a crimi¬ 
nal invself.” 

“Hut drinking and swearing! O Crowell, if 
it was Tom I should say, ‘Don’t let him lead you 
away.’ ” 

“And so you whip me over Tom’s shoulders,” 
giving his own something of a shrug, which 
made her smile, but she immediately grew grave 
again. 

“I want to say something to 3*011, but I haven’t 
quite the courage.” 

“Am I really such a formidable fellow? Try 
me and see what sort of a tempest 3*011 can stir 
up- Come, you are a brave girl; meet it like a 
woman.” 

“If 3*011 would only be serious one moment. 
I am afraid of this man whom yon call your 
friend. 1 saw his face one night; it did not 
seem to me the face of a good in an.” 

“You did?” with a start. “You saw Jack 
Rogers' face?” 

“Yes. It was the night he called 3*011 out, 3*011 
remember. I ran up stairs and looked out m3* 
chamber window.” 

“Well done, Miss Winifred,” said Crowell, 
laughing. “[ didn’t suppose 3*011 had so much 
curiosity; but then what else can we expect of a 
daughter of Eve? However, it is rather hard to 
condemn a man on such evidence,—a peep out a 
chamber window 011 a dark night, for there was 
no moon.” 

“There was a street-lamp, though, and he 
stooJ directly under it,” said Winifred. 

“Well, suppose you had the best chance in the 
world to see bis face, you must be an extraordi¬ 
nary physiognomist to read his character at one 
glance,” said Crowell, with the least touch of 
irouv in his tone. 

“Of course 1 don’t pretend to be that, but 
leaving my opinion out of the question, I put it 
to 3*mu* conscience whether this man and his 
comrades are just the kind of compau)* 3*011 
ought to keep?” 

“That’s a question l don’t feel called upon to 
answer,” said Crowell, flushing, angrily*. “I 
have a right to choose my own associates, I sup¬ 
pose, without asking anybody’s leave, and I’m 
sure you needn't grudge me what little am use* 
merit I can pick up in this old grave-yard of a 
town.” ami so saying lie strode out of the house, 
without so much as saying good-morning. 

Winifred knew that her friend had a high, fierce 
temper, but she had never before seen such an 
exhibition of it as this. At first she was only 
s]locked and surprised, then softer emotions 
took possession of her. and tears sprang to her 
eyes. She did not spend much time in weeping, 
however, for her good sense and self-respect 
came to her aid. 

‘ She had done the best she could,” so she rea¬ 
soned, and must leave results to take care of 
themselves. She was not going to make herself 
miserable and waste the day in weak lamenta¬ 
tions over Crowell Waite’s tempers and faults. 

So, like a sensible girl, she hummed sonic 
prettv Ccnnau air she had been learning against 
the time Tom came home, and hummed off, too, 
the little cloud and ache about her heart, and 
fed her canary, and then sat down to her draw¬ 
ing. 

She was just well started on this, in a su 11113* 
little alcove which opened out of the librmy, 
"'hen there was a knock at the door, and Crowell 
Wain* bolted in. 

“Miss Winifred,” he commenced, “I acted like 
a kind of brute this morning, and it has been on 
my mind ever since. T am very sorry and very 
mneli a-hnmed. Will you forgive tue?” 

She looked up at him with such a frank «mib’ 


brightening her face, that it was scarcely* neces¬ 
sary* to say, “I have done that already.” 

“I shall say you are just an angel, barring the 
wings.” 

“No, it is not at all necessary to say* anything 
of the kind, because there is not a word of truth 
in it, and because it sounds as though you had 
read it in a book and brought it out for the oc¬ 
casion.” 

“Well, then, I will say something which I nev¬ 
er read in a book, but which comes straight out 
of my* heart. You are the best little girl I ever 
knew, except Margery.” 

He then lmmbly* turned and stalked away 
I much as he had come in, and Winifred leaned 
over her drawing again. There were tears in 
her eyes, but not painful ones, this time. 

That night she woke very suddenly* out of her 
sleep; the clock was just striking twelve. The 
moonbeams shining through the white curtains 
gave the chamber a certain solemn, half-ghostly 
aspect. 

Winifred was not afraid of ghosts, however. 
If there were such tilings, and this was their 
hour “to revisit the glimpses of the moon,” she 
did not believe they would do her any harm. 
She could not sleep, and attracted by* the bright¬ 
ness and beauty of the night, she sprang out of 
bed and went to the window. 

What a night it was. That great, round 
moon hung in the sky just as it had done the 
last evening before Tom went away*, and they 
had that talk on the piazza. 

Winifred w*as drinking in all this stillness and 
beauty of the night, when of a sudden she start¬ 
ed, drew her breath, and leaned forward intently. 

There was a shadow moving among the shrub¬ 
beries in Pres. Maxwell’s grounds. 

She lost sight of it sometimes, then caught 
it again as it fell across some open space. Why* j 
should any person bo wandering so stealthily* 
through the President’s grounds at that hour of 
the night. There w’as something suspicious and 
startling in the circa instance, as duller wits than 
Winifred's would not have failed to perceive. 
Then it seemed to her that she heard a low*, faint 
whistle, but while she was still undecided wheth¬ 
er this was real or imaginary*, a figure emerged 
full into the moonlight, and stood still, atten¬ 
tively* surveying the house. 

Winifred knew in a moment the broad, square 
shoulders, the slouching gait. Iler heart went 
fast enough now. What did Jack Rogers mean 
by creeping like a thief among those shrubberies 
at nndnigbt? 

While she gazed she saw another and slighter 
shadow move and mingle with that of the sail¬ 
or. fn a moment the whole figure came into 
the light, and Winifred’s heart stood still when 
she saw that it was Crowell Waile. 

The two stole cautiously through the shrubbe¬ 
ries to the gate, then Jack Rogers, as before, 
slipped his arm into Crowell’s, and they* walked 
down the avenue together. Winifred crept back 
to bed faint, shivering, and sick at heart. Long 
. she lay awake, tossing restlessly* to and fro, and 
thinking over what she had seen. 

This secret midnight connection,—what did it 
portend? It seemed to her that it could admit 
no excuse or palliation; it must mean evil, and 
only evil. 

“Yet, what could she do?” she asked herself 
the question over and over. Her father was 
away, and Tom was across the sea, and there 
was nobody else to whom she dared confide her 
discovery*. 

There was Crowell himself, but she had not! 
forgotten her morning’s experience, and had no 
desire to ropect it. She knew that he would 
brook no interference with his affairs. 

Yet, it seemed to her that she must save him. 
She had not known herself until to-night how 
deep an interest she felt in this erratic boy-friend, 
and now he was plunging headlong into vile 
scenes and associations, with no mother or sis¬ 
ter’s soft hand to draw him back. 

“O,dear Cod, save him!” she cried, feeling 
utterly unable to decide anything for herself, 
and then worn out with thought and emotion, 
she fell asleep just as the gray* dawn was begin¬ 
ning to glimmer on the eastern hills. 

The next morning, however, before she came 
down to breakfast, Winifred’s resolution was 
taken. She would tell Crowell Waite what she 
had seen the night before. The straightforward 
way looked the best one, and if she offended him 
mortally, that would not be her fault. 

l*ut all that day he stayed away*, and the next, 
and the next, and when at last he did call, 
Saidie Maxwell happened to be present, so that 
there was no opportunity to carry* her resolve 
into effect. 

Crowell seemed in high spirits, and Saidie and 
he had a little sharp fencing of wit and jest, 
which, at any* other time, would have amused 
\\ i'lifred, but she was too anxious now, and 


could not enjoy* the mirth, which seemed to her 
a little loud and forced, 011 the boy’s part. 

She did find time to say to him, in a way that 
she meant to be playful, “Well, Mr. Crowell, 
have you been altogether a saint since I saw you 
last?” 

A grim set of his jaws, a hard, furtive look 
out of his eyes. “No, Miss Winifred, saintliness 
and all other cants and hypocrisies are out of 
my* line. They are the style here in Foxton, I 
know*, and l suppose that is one of the reasons I 
| hate the old place more and more everyday, and 
wish I was out of it”—and he left the house. 

To be continued. 
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three (lays. Why not take passage in her? 

Come, no man’s your master, and you don’t 
lack pluck to do it, we all know." 

“Hang it! I’ve a good mind to, and not say 
‘by your leave’ to a soul,’’ said Crowell. I hate 
Foxton, and everybody in it.” 

He stopped short at these words, for there 
rose up suddenly before him a sweet, girlish 
face, with a pair of large, dark eyes, which 
looked on him with pathetic reproach. 

This influence, brought now in opposition to 
the evil power of Rogers, might not be strong 
enough to hold back Crowell Waite from the 
precipice to whose flowery verge he was draw- 
in" near, and beneath which yawned darkness 

andTain, but it was at this hour the only tie “ n T d ™ " “““ Ti. 


think enough of me to care ia the smallest de¬ 
gree what I mil?” 

“Why, Crowell, when you know I care iii.no 
for you than for anybody but papa and Tom!” 

Her limpid honesty, her utter freedom from 
all airs and disguises, struck him even at that 
moment, 

“I’m not worth it, Miss Winifred,” he said; 
and from the bottom of his warped soul he felt 
this, 

Her little arch smile, so like Margery’s, 
ed up her eyes and lips. “There may be two 
opinions about that,” she said. 

He could not bear this any longer. He should 
break down in a few moments, and make a fool 


For tlie Cotnpaulou. 

WINIFBED; CEOWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

I?r Thirteen Chapters.—Chap. Till. 

Jack Rogers was a bud man; so bad that all 


which held him to Foxton, to honor, manliness 
and to God. 

“Poor little Winifred!” he thought, with a 
sudden softening of the unbalanced, tumultuous 
soul. “It will give her an awful pain to have 
me run off like this!” 

He would not speak of her to Rogers. Some 
instinct withheld him from uttering her name 
in such a place and to such a companion; but 
Rogers observed the sadden pause, and knew 
tli at some counter influence was at work; in 
fact, half guessed its nature. 

“Come, let’s take a glass of wine and talk it 
over,” said this wily tempter, relying upon the 
liquor to overcome what little power of resist¬ 
ance the boy lmd left. Crowell accepted the in¬ 
vitation, and then they sat down in a retired 
corner to finish their conversation. 

“The truth is, I ought to get away from these 


this time I have been hesitating about bringing p art8 i, e f 01 - e the day’s an hour older. Between 


him into the foreground of my story, 

There is this much to lie said lor mm, mat ms 
jaiiy life, his associations, his habits, had all 
Icveloped only the worst side of his nature, and 
that lie had often shown liimsclf capable of im¬ 
pulsive good feeling and generosity toward his 
comrades. 

How much honest sympathy lay at the bottom 


you and me, I oughtn’t to have come here at 
all. It’s been money out of my pocket, but, 
confound it! I’ve been hankering for a sight of 

you ever since you came to me to befriend you 
off there in Calcutta. I never shall forget that 
time." 

“I never shall forget it, either!” cried Crowell, 
whom this allusion had precisely the intended 


of Jack Rogers’ purpose to rescue Crowell Waite e ff ect< “You were the only friend I had then, 

and his sister from their uncle's cruel tyranny, R 0 jr erg> bless your honest old heart!” 
no one could determine, least of all, perhaps, the “Thank you for that. I knew you wouldn’t 
man himself. be ungrateful. But, as I was going to say, now 

It is possible the man was, in a selfish way, j> vo found you, it does seem hard to go away 
attached to the children of his dead master, and an( j i eav e you behind, and never see yon any 
that Crowell's story excited his indignation. more; f or > t isn’t likely I shall ever make this 
Yet he could not fail to hope that^ sooner or voya g e again. I don’t feel hard toward you, 
later, a large reward for his services might find [*tlioneli* It isn’t to be wondered at if your cour- 


“Winifred, I am in a tearing hurry to-night. 

I have an engagement, and just run in to say 
good-by.” 

“Good-by!” repeated Winifred, with a start. 

“I mean good-night. Indeed, seriously, I 
must be off now. You will excuse me?” 

“I shall have to, I suppose; and yet there were 
some things I lmvc had on my mind to say to 
you.” 

“Have you, dear child?” It was the first time 
he had called her this, and there was something 
strangely hurried and troubled in his manner. 
“You will try to think the best you can of me, 
even though it should be a long time before I 
see you again?” 

“A long time? Why, Crowell, you arc not 
going to do anything rash—to run off', are you?” 

He started and flushed. “Run off? What lias 
put that into your head? I thought you had 
learned to understand my jokes, Miss Winifred” 

And he laughed. She had never heard him 
laugh like that before. 

“But good-by. I must not stay for another 
word. Shake hands, and remember always what 
1 said. Scoundrel as I may be, I had sense 
enough to appreciate you, and that I think of 
you as the truest, best girl in the world.” 

He hurried away before, surprised and con¬ 
fused, she could answer him; and by the time 
she reached the door, lie was out of the gate; 
and he only lifted his hat to her as he went hur¬ 
riedly' down the walk. 

To bo continued. 


its way into his palm. 

The plan for the escape of the two children 
failed, as you have seen; bat Crowell’s passion¬ 
ate gratitude at that time taught KOgcrs mat no 
had a claim on the hoy which would always 
he promptly acknowledged. 

The sailor had never lost sight of Crowell's 
whereabouts; indeed, his principal object in 
taking n berth on board a vessel hound for 
America hod been to find the boy, with a view 


though. 

age does fail. This gloomy old town’s enough 
to take the spirit out of a fellow.” 

“ 0 , it isn't that!" criert uroweii, mortineu in 
the insinuation. “I’m not afraid to go.” 

“What then?” asked Rogers, a little doubt¬ 
fully. “What else is there to hinder?” 

“Nothing; there’s nothing to hinder, and I’ll 
go, Rogers. Here’s my hand on it.” So said 
Crowell, and before they parted their arrange¬ 
ments were all completed. 


to his own interest. 

I have told you that Crowell was heir to a 
large fortune; moreover, he had in these days 
quite as much money at his command as was 
wholesome for him, his guardian being indul¬ 
gent and generous. Rogers soon learned the 
real state of affairs, and laid his plans in accord- j 
impft with the facts. 

The purpose he had in view was to get urow¬ 
eii away from Foxton, and from all counter in¬ 
fluences, believing that the boy would then be 
wholly in his own power. 

He was shrewd enough not to divulge his plan 
at once, but prepared the way for it by speaking 
sneeringly of Foxton and its inhabitants, and 
setting forth in glowing colors the attractions of 
foreign travel, the advantages of “seeing the 
world,” as he called it, and, above all, tlic hap¬ 
piness of being his own master. He introduced 
Crowell to his companions at the tavern, who, 
taking their cue from their leader, concealed 
their worst side, and acted the generous, jolly, | 
easy-going sailor to perfection. But 

“Where is the man who has not tried 
How mirth wilt into folly glide, 

And folly into sin?” 

It was not long before card-playing became 
gambling, and taking a social glass became tip¬ 
pling, and harmless expletives turned to down¬ 
right profanity. 

Then, when he thought ttie time was ripe, 
Rogers came out with his proposal. 

He and Crowell were walking arm in arm 
together up and down the hotel verandah. 
Groups of loungers were standing about, talk¬ 
ing polities or the crops, gossip or horse-racing, 
according to their bent, die air was thick with 
tobacco-smoke, and coarse jokes and loud laugh¬ 
ter were heart! on all hands. 

Crowell had been speaking of the dullness of 
Foxton, and the restraint to which he was sub¬ 
jected; and Rogers replied, as if tlie idea had 
just occurred to him, “Why don’t yon just cut 
eatile, ami make oft? Our ship sails in two or 


During the two or three days which elapsed 
before the consummation of their plan Crowell 
was in anything but an enviable state of mind. 
He could hardly look Philip and Saidic Max¬ 
well in the face, but though tiiey observed the 
peculiarity of his manner, they set it down to 
the score of his oddity, and asked no ques¬ 
tions. ! 

But the hardest parting of all would he that, 
with Winifred Fairbanks; for in leaving her he 
felt that he was leaving his good angel behind 
him. With what a sweet patience she had borne 
with all his faults! How much she had been to 
him like that dear, dead Margery! and then, as 
he thought of Margery, a sense of relief came to 
him that she, at least, would be spared the pain 
of his disgrace; that no fleeting rumor of her 
brother’s dishonor could reach her in the silence 
where she lay. 

It was with a mind full of such reflections ns 
these that lie went to see Winifred for the last 
1 time. She lmd just come in from a walk as he 
; crossed the threshold, and he had never seen 
her look more lovely than she looked now, in 
her crimson sack, and her brown hat with its 
snowy plume. Her face brightened at sight of 
him, and she came toward him with her hand 
extended. 

“I'm glad to see you, Crowell,” said she. 
“Where have you kept yourself all this long 
time?” 

“I’ve been busy and—blue, I believe. Then 
you have really missed me?” 

“O, very much. I supposed you would know 
that. But why have you been blue?” 

“It is an old babit of mine. I am a rascal, 
Miss Winifred!” Tbe words came out impetu¬ 
ously, and he looked at the girl with moody, 
desperate eyes. 

“Pray don’t say that! Nothing will make 
me believe that!” she replied, with a deprecato¬ 
ry motion of both hands. 

He looked at her curiously. “Do you really 
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Tx Thirteen Chapters.—Chap. IX. 

For a Ion*? time after Crowell had left the I 
house Winifred sat pondering over the singular- ; 
itv of his appearance and his strange words. 

Why had he bidden her good-by, instead of 
the usual good-night? for though lie had cor¬ 
rected himself once, lie said it again immediately 
afterward, as if lie meant it. Could it he there 
was any thing in her playful suggestion about 
running away? 

He had seemed startled by it, she thought; but 
then, why should he run away ? To whom could 
he go? He had no friends in the world nearer 
than those lie would leave behind; or, if lie had, 
why not go to them openly? There was no one 
who had a right to prevent him. He had called 
himself dreadful names. Could it bp that he had 
done something wrong, and was about to flee to 
escape the consequences? 

But no I She rejected the idea with indigna¬ 
tion—• indignation against herself for having 
entertained it fora moment. It was true he had 
been in had company lately,—that of Rogers and 
his clique,—and might have been led to do things 
which his conscience condemned; but that he 
lmd been guilty of any thing more than boyish 
folly and heedlessness, she would never believe. 

And, after all, might it not be that she lmd 
exaggerated the peculiarity of his manner? He 
was subject to what she called “odd fits/’ and 
perhaps this was one of them, and he would 
come back to-morrow, as bright and cheerful as 
ever, and so all would be well again. 

She went to the piano and began to play a mer¬ 
ry little air; but it might ns well have been a dirge, 
for any lively emotions it awoke in her; and, 
breaking off in the middle, she went to the door 
and looked wistfully toward the President’s, 
with a half hope that she might see Crowell 
coming across the grounds. 

Then she remembered that ho had pleaded an 
engagement as an excuse for the shortness of his 
call; so she returned to the parlor again. She 
would have gone to the kitchen, for the sake of 
company, but Gretchen, slie knew, was at some 
gathering of her own country-folk, and would 
not be back, perhaps, till the small hours of 
the morning. Her father, too, was away—gone 
a journey of several hundred miles. So there 
was nothing left but to sit there and think; for 
fix her mind on any book, she could not. 

The evening passed slowly away, and at last 
Winifred concluded that she would go to bed 
and forget her loneliness and her troubles in 
sleep; a very sensible conclusion, you will agree 
with me, but one which she was not just then 
destined to carry into execution; for when she 
went to fasten the doors, she could not resist 
stepping out on the piazza. 

She had no definite purpose in view, but some¬ 
how her eyes instinctively took the direction of 
the President’s house. All was silent there, and 
dark as well as silent ; at which she rather won¬ 
dered, until it occurred to her that President 
Maxwell was out of town, and that Saidic had 


said she and Phil were intending to pass the 
evening at the Aimwclls’. So, then, the family 
were all absent excepting Crowell, and, per¬ 
chance, old Betty, the superannuated servant. 

Tiiis reflection made her feel more lonely than 
before, and, with a long, weary sigh, she was 
about to withdraw to the house, when she heard 
the sound of footsteps,—Crowell’s footsteps, as 
she did not doubt. 

“ 0 , if I could just speak to him one minute! 
And where’s the harm? He will understand; at 
any rate, I must run the risk." So she impul¬ 
sively, and, I must say, imprudently, glided 
down the steps and across tlic garden, to the 
fence which divided the two estates; 

Yes, it was Crowell; but be was not alone. 
Arm in arm with him walked his evil genius, 
Rogers. 

They stood at the gate talking a minute or 
two, hut the only words Winifred could make 
out were, “Cherry Knoll Station, one o’clock.” 

Then Crowell went up the path, and Rogers 
took a few steps in another direction, but came 
back, saying,— 

“Guess I’d better wait for you, on the whole.” 

“All right," said Crow-ell. 

“ ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in tho 
bush/" muttered Rogers to himself. In a few 
minutes Crowell came out again, and they 
walked away together. 

Winifred crept slowly and mournfully to the 
house, believing that she had lost her last chance 
for saving the boy, whatever lie had in contem¬ 
plation, and that it was nothing good, was cer¬ 
tain, since Rogers was concerned in it. 

She abandoned all idea of going to bed, 
for the present at least, knowing that she could 
not sleep if she did; so she flung herself into a 
great chair, and thought over what site had seen 
and heard. 

Presently she sprang to her feet with a little 
cry. 

“I see it all now," she said to herself. “Cherry 
Knoll Station! Why, that is where he is to take 
the cars; and the train goes at one o’clock. 
What could be plainer? lie is going with that 
man—that wicked man! But no, lie shall not 
go to destruction, and I not lift a linger to pre¬ 
vent it!" 

With this impulsive resolution, she went to 
the kitchen, where Donald, the serving-man, 
sat nodding in the corner. 

“Donald,”' said she. 

He started, and fixed his dull, blue eyes on 
her face, with a vacant stare. 

“Donald, how far is it to Cherry Knoll Sta¬ 
tion?” 

“Cherry Knoll Station? Well, it’s a matter 
of three miles, miss." 

“I could get there, if I were to walk very fast, 
before one o’clock, couldn’t I?" 

“You — walk — there — to-night, Miss Wini¬ 
fred!” said Donald, nibbing his eyes, as if he 
were not quite sure whether or not lie was fully 
awake. 

“Yes; I have a friend going away in the ears 
at that time, and it is very important that I 
should see him,—almost a matter of life and 
death, in fact. And the long and the short of it 
is, I am going there myself, and I want you to 
yo with me." 

Now Donald's Drain was not an active one. 
He was quite satisfied with this explanation,—a 
shrewder man might not have been,—and he an¬ 
swered, quietly, “I wish you’d ’a’ told me before, 
so’t I could ’a’ got a boss." 

“But I didn't know it before. I just made up 
my mind, and now there’s no time to lose.” 

“You don’t feel afraid to leave the house alone, 
I suppose?" 

“No, that’s nothing in comparison. I'll take 
the responsibility," said Winifred, impatiently, 
and without another word Donald seized his 
hat and followed her out of the house. 

The first mile lay through the heart of the 
town, and Winifred had discretion enough left 
to fear lest any who knew her should see her 
wandering out at midnight in this mysterious 
manner. A questionable enterprise, she felt it 
to be, at best, and only defencible, as it seemed 
toiler, ns the lifelong and perhaps eternal wel¬ 
fare of another was at stake; but to those igno¬ 
rant of her motives, it was capable of a terrible 
construction. 

But her fears proved groundless, for all Fox- 
ton seemed to he in a profound slumber. Not a 
soul did she meet, either in the town or in the 
woods and Inins which lay between it and the 
station. 

No word was spoken either by Winifred or 

the faithful but simple-minded serving-man till 

they came to the station, which was, in fact, sim¬ 
ply a rudely built shed. On a knoll at a little 
distance grew a tall, wild cherry tree, from 
which circumstance the place derived its name. 

Under this tree Winifred took her position. 
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saying to Donald, “When my friend comes, I 
shall go ami speak to him, but you stay right 
here, unless l call you." 

‘•Yes, miss,” said Donald. 

In a few minutes loud, coarse voices were 
heard, then several ron-rh figures emerged from 
the shadow of the woods, and stepped up on the 
platform, and then passed over into the shadow 
of some trees just oil the other side of the rail¬ 
road track. Among them were Crowell Waite 
and the man Rogers. They were all in high, 
good humor, which vented itself in laughter, 
unseemly jests and snatches oflow songs, inter¬ 
mingled with fearful oaths. 

“Ah, Waite, you’re the right stuff,” said Rog¬ 
ers, slapping him on the shoulder. “You’ll 
bless me one of these days for the good turn 
I’ve done you.” 

“I do n-now; glad to see the la-last of old 
Foxton,” stammered Crowell, waving his arms 
with a gesture of triumph. In his hand lie held 
a pistol, that in his drunken condition he had 
for some reason taken from his pocket. 

“Steady, there, boy; you’ll shoot somebody 
with that pistol,” said one of the men. 

“Take it away. He aint fit to handle fire¬ 
arms,” said another. 

“You sha’n’t have it; it’s mine,” said Crowell, 
holding the pistol over his head. “I’ll shoot 
the first man that tries to take it away from me.” 

“There, there! let hint alone, you fools,” said 
Rogers, aside. “You’ll lose the game, after all, 
if you don’t look out. Just wait till we get him 
aboard, and I’ll take care of him.” 

So they all fell to coaxing Croivcll, who re¬ 
lapsed into a state of maudiln good-nature. 

In the midst of all this, there came up sudden¬ 
ly, from lull two miles below, the shriek of the 
engine. Then Winifred knew there was no time 
to lose, and though shuddering and terrified, 
she advanced to the platform. 

The sailors saw lier coming, and for one mo¬ 
ment there was dead silence, for they verily be¬ 
lieved it was a spirit gliding toward them. 

She went up to Crowell, and laying her hand 
on his arm, said,— 

"Come home, Crowell.” 

“Winifred!” exclaimed he. 

“Alia! a sweetheart!” cried Rogers. “I sus¬ 
pected as much,” and a roar of laughter burst 
from the group, now relieved of their fear of a 
supernatural visitant. 

“Come, my dear, you shall go, too, if you 
like,” said one of the men, reaching his hand 
toward Wi ni fred. 

In his sober moments Crowell would have re¬ 
sented this impertinence toward Winifred, but 
now he felt no emotion but one of mortification 
for himself and of anger toward lier. 

“Go home, go home! What on earth sentyou 
here?” said he. 

“I came to save ymt, Crowell. You won’t re¬ 
fuse to go with me, will you?” 

“Hanged if Vd refuse, if/ was in his place.” 
said some owe, a remark which was greeted with 
lau all ter and applause. 

“There, go away, do; don’t you see you’re 
making yourself ridiculous, and me too?” said 
Crowell, shaking her hand off his arm and push¬ 
ing her from him. 

He did this .with one hand. The other in 
which the pistol was held he threw out impul¬ 
sively. The trigger of the weapon in some way 
caught in his coat, the pistol went off, and Win¬ 
ifred fell to the ground with a sharp cry of pain. 

“It’s all up with us now.” 

“You fool, you’ve ruined ns all.” 

These and similar exclamations broke from 
Rogers and his comrades,but the train was now 
on the spot. They jumped frantically upon the 
cars, taking Crowell with them. The noise of 
the coming train had prevented the sharp crack 
of the small pocket-pistol from being distinctly 
heard, either by the sleepy station-master or by 
Donald, and the cars went on before the wound¬ 
ed girl recovered lier senses. 

When at last she opened lier eyes, it was to 
find Donald bending over lier with a face of hor¬ 
ror. As to the man who had charge of the sta¬ 
tion, he was by that time well on his way home, 
entirely ignorant of the catastrophe which had 
occurred. That a company of midnight brawl¬ 
ers should await the train there was too com¬ 
mon an occurrence to awaken any curiosity on 
his part, and he did not give the matter another 
thought. 

“Donald, are they all gone?” was Winifred’s 
first question. “I’m afraid I’m shot.” 

“Was it a pistol that I heard? Ah, the mur¬ 
dering villains!” 

“I don’t think any one did it on purpose. No* 
I nm sure they did not, and I’m not much hurt; 
thy arm, that’s all,” with an involuntary groan, 
fls she tried to draw her shawl round her. “Let 
us hasten home;, hut first, Donald,promise me 
that you’ll say nothing of this affair at all-.” 


Donald, who began to fear getting himself 
into trouble, readily promised, and tiny set out 
on their walk homeward, a weary and painful 
one to Winifred. 

It was dawn when at last she stood by Grcteh- 
en’s bedside. “Gretchen, I’ve hurt iny arm,” 
she said, and sank senseless to the floor. 

To be continued. 
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In Thirteen Chapters.—Chain X. 

The report of the pistol liad startled Crowell, 
but not enough to sober him. 

"I didn't Hurt Her, did 1 , Rogers r lie nsKca. 

“No; no harm done," said Rogers; and, satis¬ 
fied with this reply, Crowell stretched himself on 
one of the scats, and was soon in a drunken stu¬ 
por. It was hours before he came out of it, nor 
did he return at once to a full consciousness of 
what had happened. 

Looking out from under the visor of his cap, 
he could see Rogers and his comrades, lie knew 
that lie was in the cars, and realized that he had 
run away from Foxton, but whether he had real¬ 
ly seen Winifred at the station, or whether it 
wns all a dream, he could not tell. It seemed to 
him that Margery had eomc out of her grave to 
warn him of the ruin to which he was hasten¬ 
ing, that he had repelled her, and she had gone 
back to her grave again silently, hut with a look 
of sorrow and reproach which haunted him yet. 

Then, somehow, every thing became confused, 
and it was no longer Margery, hut Winifred' 
Fairbanks he had seen, and he had shot her dead 
witli the pistol he carried in his hand. 

As he lay there thinking of these things, and 
trying to sepavnte the true from the fanciful, 
Rogers gave the man nearest him a little shake, 
saying,— 

“Wake up, Sam. It's daylight, and wc’ro 
’most to the junction.** 

“Ay, ay,*’ said Sam, yawning and stretching; 

then, glancing at Crowell,— 

“That cove sleeps well, don*t he?** 

“Yes. Don’t wake him till wo get past the 
junction. He may take a notion to give us 
the slip.” 

1 “We'll look out for that. Pity if wc should 
lose him now, after all the trouble he's cost us.” 

“Jingo 1 I thought *tvvas all up with us when 
that pistol went off,” said one who had not yet 
spoken. “ 'Twonld have been awkward to stand 
an examination just then.** 

“Yes, 'twould have been likely to bring out 
that little affair at”- 

“Whist!” said the other, hastily. 

“But about that girl—do you think she was 
hurt?” 

“Hurt? She went down like a log; didn't you 
see?” 

“I thought so. Well, ice haven't got it to an¬ 
swer for. That greenhorn aim fit to be trusted 
with a pistol, no morc'n a baby.” 

“I’m afraid lie’ll cost morc’n lie’ll come to, 
anyhow. There’s no mistake about the money, 
is there, Rogers?” 

“How should there be?” snarled Rogers. 
“Didn’t Hive in the family and know all about 
’em? I tell yon the old man was* well-nigli a 
millionaire, and this boy’s his only heir.” 

And Crowell lay and listened with his sharp¬ 
ened ears, and his bursting heart, and liis throb¬ 
bing brain, while the deep, foul conspiracy of 
which he had been made the victim grew clearer 
and clearer through the men’s coarse talk. 

How he loathed himself! and linw that jolly, 
good-natured Rogers seemed suddenly trans¬ 
formed into an arch-fiend! Crowell made tip 
bis mind at one time to spring through the 
car window, and, bv dashing his brains out, to 
end nil this sin and misery; Imt just then the 
cars slackened speed, and in a moment they had 
drawn up to the depot nt the junction, where 
the branch road intersected the great artery lead¬ 
ing to New York. 

A short discussion ensued about who should 
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remain in charge of the “freight/* which, of 
course, meant Crowell. Then three of the men, 
including Rogers, went into the saloon, while the 
sailor they had called Sam remained behind, to re¬ 
ceive his dram from one of his comrades, taking 
a glance at the boy before he stretched his big, 
lumbering limbs at full length on the sent. 

The conductor put his head inside. Train all 
ready for the upper roads!” he shouted. 

Then it flashed across Crowell’s mind that 
these ears were returning to Foxton. How like 
a vision of some lost paradise of innocence and 
happiness the old town which he had left rose 
now upon his memory! If he could only go 
back and take tip his life there, where lie had 
left it a few hours ago! 

He had heard enough to convince him that lie 
was in the power of desperate villains, who would 
not hesitate to strike him senseless if they per¬ 
ceived him making any attempts to escape; but 
at this moment three of the four were some dis¬ 
tance off at the little depot, in the very act of 
pouring down their morning dram; and their 
comrade, with his hat drawn over his eyes, was 
coolly stretched his length, and taking his ease 
in the absence of his messmates. 

Crowell knew there was no time to lose; the 
up-traiu bell had rung once already. Still it 
was necessary to proceed cautiously; so he 
raised his head gently. Sam did not stir. He 
slid quietly from the seat. Still there was tio 
movement by the man who had undertaken to 
keep guard over him. He crept stealthily to the 
door, then, with one bound, reached the plat¬ 
form and sprang aboard the cars just as the long 
train commenced moving out of the depot. 

As it disappeared, a man rushed frantically to 
the car door from which Crowell had made his , 
escape, and looked up and down the road. Then j 
nc negan to signal the disappearing train, like 
one suddenly gone distraught. It was the sailor 
With whom Crowell had been left in charge. 
But he was too late. O, how Crowell, watching 
from the car window, thanked God it was too 
late! 

It was just at nightfall of the same day that 
Saidie Maxwell, sitting alone by the parlor lire, 
apparently lost in deep thought, heard the door 
open, and, looking up, saw Crowell Waite enter- | 
ing the room. 

"O Crowell, I'm so glad you've come! We’ve 
been worrying about you all da)', and now Phil 
has gone in search of you.” 

- “lias he?” 

Crowell sat down and wiped his face with his 
handkerchief. lie was cold and trembling, and 
his face was pale as ashes. 

But Saidie did not notice his appearance, being 
too much engrossed with other matters. 

“O Crowell, you don’t know what has hap¬ 
pened!” she went on; “what a terrible time we 
have been through since last night.” 

“What has happened?” 

And when he asked the question, his own 
voice did not sound to him like Crowell Waite’s, 
and he hoped, which was odd enough, that Sai- 
tltc had not heard him, because lie dreaded her 
reply. 

“Wc were robbed last night.” 

“Robbed?” repeated the boy, staring at Saidie, 
the shadow on liis face getting, if possible, 
graver than before. 

“Yes; it was all done while wc were away, and 
old Betty left alone in charge of the house. It 
must have happened before eleven o’clock, for 
we were home a little after that time. Wc had 
gone over with our cousins to the Mayhclls’, 
with whom they arc to pass a few days, and the 
w.etches must have watched when wc went out. 

O dear, it makes me shiver to think of it!” She 
stopped a moment, but Crowell did not speak. 

If S iidic observed his dumbness, she thought it 
proceeded from amazement and horror at her 
story. 

She went on again. “They must have come in 
by the side door, and gone up the back stairs 
and through the back hall straight to papa’s 
room. It seems as though they knew all about 
the house. They broke into his iron chest, and 
took more than a thousand dollars, which papa 
had deposited there, and which he could ill 
enough afford to lose, besides a silver mug and 
sugar-bmvl, which were heirlooms in the family. 

“Betty said she thought she heard footsteps on 
the back stairs, and went to the foot of them, 
but there was nobody there; then she opened the 
door and looked out. The moon had just risen, 
and she saw, close by the gate, some dark ob¬ 
jects, which it seemed to her looked like men, 
but as they did not move, she concluded they 
were only shadows, and so fastened the door 
and went to bed without saying any thing about 
the matter, although she could not help feeling 
a little nervous. 

“This morning, however, it nil came out after 
wc learned about poor Winifred; and we went 


to papa's room, and things were lying about, 
and the iron chest was broken open, and then 
we knew wc had been robbed. 

What Crowell’s feelings were ns he listened to 
this narration, I leave you to imagine. 

He felt assured that he knew the perpetrators 
of this robbery. All their dark hints, their 
nudges and leers, their coarse exultation of the 
night before, flashed across him now, and he 
understood their full meaning. 

So this Rogers and his comrades, with whom 
1 Crowell Waite had been “hail fellow, well met,” 
for the last week, were a band of midnight bur- 
; glars! 

j Terrible as that thought was, the shock of sur¬ 
prise was a little neutralized by an awful fear of 
j something worse to conic. Why had Saidie 
spoken of “poor Winifred Fairbanks”? 

The question trembled on his lips, hut before 
he had framed it into words Saidie spoke again. 

“You say you have heard nothing about Win¬ 
ifred. Why, Crowell, where have you been all 
day?” 

“Off in the woods,” said he, evasively. 

This did not seem improbable, as he was in 
the habit of taking long, solitary tramps; so 
Saidie expressed no surprise, but went on with 
! her story. 

| “Well, to begin at the beginning: This morn- 
• ing, just ns we were sitting down to the break- 
last-tablc, in rushed Grctchcn like one distracted, 
and the first words she said were,— 

‘“ 0 , something awful’s happened to young 
mistress!* 

“It was some time before wc could get a con¬ 
nected account from her; but wc finally made 
out that Winifred had appeared at her bedside 
just at dawn, her face pale, her clothes soiled 
and draggled, had cried out that her arm was 
hurt, and immediately sunk to the floor in a 
dead faint. She had sent Donald for the doctor, 
and he was still there, she said. 

“I rail right over, and met the doctor just 
coming from Winifred’s room. From him I 
learned that her arm had been broken by a pis¬ 
tol-shot which entered below the elbow. He 
had extracted the ball, and the patient was now 
quiet. 

“He said her account of the accident was 
rather confused. She told him that she was out 
very late the night before—for what purpose she 
did not say; that she had met some desperate- 
looking men at Cherry Knoll Station, who had 
spoken roughly to 'her, and that one among 
them had fired the pistol, but she did not believe 
it was intentional. 

“The men had all gone oft’ in the cars, and she 
had come home, though how she got there she 
could hardly tell. She thinks she fainted several 
times on the way. 

“After hearing this story, the doctor could 
only come to one conclusion, which was that 
Winifred walked to the station in a state of som¬ 
nambulism. lie says her mother was a som¬ 
nambulist; sc it is not remarkable that Winifred 
should inherit the tendency, even though she 
never manifested it before. 

“At all events, he says that no other theory 
will account for the facts in the ease. As for the 
men who fired the pistol, no one doubts but that 
they were the same who committed the bur¬ 
glary.” 

It was now so dark that Saidie could not sec 
Crowell’s face distinctly. If she had seen it. I 
think tljat, notwithstanding her preoccupation, 
her suspicions would have been aroused by the 
look of horror and agony it wore. 

He knew, now, all that Winifred had done and 
dared for his sake, and how she had been requit¬ 
ed. All the circumstances of the previous night 
came clearly hack to his memory, but before he 
could utter a word, Philip Maxwell came into 
the room. 

“So you’ve got back!” exclaimed he. “Such 
a hunt ns I’ve had for you! I began to think 
you’d been murdered, ns a climax to our catas¬ 
trophes.” 

“Only think,” said Saidie, “he’s been off in 
the woods, and didn’t know a tiling that’s hap¬ 
pened tilt I told him!” thus unwittingly coming 
to Crowell’s relief; for he felt that, whatever lie 
might say, he should betray himself to Philip’s 
keen eye. 

“It’s all very sad, but I can’t stop any longer 
to talk nbout it. 1 have nil engagement.” He 
flung out the sentences in a disjointed manner, 
and tied from the house niul across the grounds 
to Prof. Fairbanks’. 

Going straight to the kitchen where Gretchcn 
was at work, he asked, or rather demanded, 
permission to see Winifred. 

“I’m sorry to deny you, but nobody’s allowed 
to see her at all.” 

“Just one moment, Gretchcn,” pleaded he. 
“No; the doctor’s orders arc strict,” said 
Gretchcn, shaking her head, and went on to ex¬ 


plain the necessity of perfect quiet, and the clan¬ 
ger which might arise from any excitement. 
Besides, she’s asleep,” she added, "and it’s the 
first comfortable sleep she’s had since it hap¬ 
pened.” 

But she might as well have talked to the wind; 
in fact, it was doubtful whether Crowell under¬ 
stood her at all, for he answered, in a loud, 
defiant voice,— 

“I tell you I will sec her!” and, as he uttered 
these words, a terrible shriek came from the 
chamber at the head of the stairs. 

“There, you’ve waked her!” cried Gretchen, 
and ran up to her young mistress. 

“Whose voice was that?” asked Winifred, 
wildly, and looking terribly excited. 

“Hush, dear! it’s only Crowell Waite. He 
insisted on coming up to see you, but of course 
I wouldn’t allow it.” 

Sen reel}'had she finished speaking, when the 
youth strode into the room; but the sight of that 
pale face was too much for him, and, sinking on 
his knees beside the bed, lie groaned out,— 

“I’ve killed her, 0 , I’ve killed her!” 

“No, no. I shall get well now. I'm so glad, 
so glad!” said Winifred. 

“Come, come,” said Gretchen, who heard the 
words, but attached no meaning to them, “this 
will never do! You ivill kill her if you go on 
this way!” 

Then in came the nurse, and between the two 
they managed to get Crowell from the room; 
and Gretchcn, wringing her hands, exclaimed,— 

“O dear, O dear, what shall wc do! I wish 
the professor would come!” 

To be continued. 
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FOUL PLAY. 


By CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER I. 

There are places which appear at first sight in- 
accewible to romance: and such a place was Mr. 
Wardlaw’s dining-room in Russell Square. It was 
very large, had sickly green walls, picked out with 
aldermen, full length; heavy maroon curtains; ma¬ 
hogany chairs; a turkey carpet an inch thick : and 
was lighted with. wax. candles only. 

In the centre, bristling and gleaming with silver 
and glass, was a round table, at which fourteen 
could have dined comfortably; and at opposite sides 
of this table sat two gentlemen, who looked as neat, 
grave, precise, and unromantic, as the place; Mer¬ 
chant Wardlaw, and his son. 

Wardlaw senior was an elderly man, tall, thin, 
iron-gray, with a round head, a short, thick neck, a 
good, brown eye, a square jowl that betokened reso¬ 
lution, and a complexion so sallow as to be almost 
cadaverous. Hard as iron : but a certain stiff dig¬ 
nity and respectability sat upon him, and became 
him. 

Arthur Wardlaw resembled his father in figure, 
but his mother in face. He bad, and has, hay-col¬ 
ored hair, a forehead singularly white and delicate, 
pale blue eyes, largish ears, finely chiselled fea¬ 
tures, the under lip much shorter than the upper; 
bis chin oval and pretty, but somewhat receding; 
his complexion beautiful. In short, what nineteen 
people out of twenty would call a handsome young 
man, and think they had described him. 

lloth the Wanllaws were in full dress, according 
to the invariable custom of the house; and sat in a 
dead silence, that seemed natural to the great, sober 
room. 

This, however, was not for want of a topic; on 
the contrary, they bad a matter of great importance 
to d'r<ciiss, and in fact this was why they dined tete- 
a-te.te: but their tongues were tied for the present; 
in the first place, there stood in the middle of the 
table an epergne, the sire of a Putney laurel-tree; 
neither Wardlaw could well see the other, without 
craning out his neck like a rifleman from behind 
his tree: and then there were three' live suppressors 
of confidential intercourse, two gorgeous footmen, 
and a sombre, sublime, and, in one word, episcopal, 
butler; all three went about as softly as cats after a 
robin, and conjured one plate away, and smoothly 
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insinuated another, and seemed models of grave dis¬ 
cretion : but were known to be all ears, and bound 
by a secret oath to carry down each crumb of dia¬ 
logue to the servants’ hall, for curious dissection, and 
boisterous ridicule 

At last, however, those three smug hypocrites re¬ 
tired, and, by good luck, transferred their suffocat¬ 
ing epergne to the sideboard; so then father and 
son looked at one another with that conscioiw air 
which naturally precedes a topic of interest; and 
Wardlaw senior invited his son to try a certain de¬ 
canter of rare old port, by way of preliminary. 

While the young man fills bis glass, hurl we in his 
antecedents. 

At school till fifteen, and then clerk in his father's 
office till twenty-two, and showed an aptitude so re¬ 
markable, that John Wardlaw, who was getting tired, 
determined, sooner or later, to put the reins of govern¬ 
ment into his hands. But te conceived a desire 
that the future head of his office should be an uni¬ 
versity man. So be amiouneed his resolut i on, and 
to Oxford went young Wardlaw, though he had not 
looked at Greek or Latin for seven years. He was, 
however, furnished with a private tutor, un der whom 
he recovered lost ground rapidly. Tbs Reverend 
Robert Penfold was a first-class man, and had the 
gift of teaching. The house of Wardlaw had pecu¬ 
liar claims on him, for he was the son of old Mi¬ 
chael Penfold, Wardlaw** cashier; he learned from 
young Wardlaw the stake he was playing for, and, 
instead of merely giving him one hour's lecture per 
day, as he did to his otter pupils, he used to coaae to 
his rooms at all hours, and force him to read, by 
reading with him. He also stood his friend in a se¬ 
rious emergency. Young Wardlaw, you must know, 
was blessed or cursed with Missiery; his powers in 
that way really seemed to have no limit, for he 
could imitate any sound you liked with his voice, 
and any form with his pen or pencil. Now, we 
promise you, he was one man under his flutter's eye, 
and another down at Oxford; so, one night, this 
gentleman, being warm with wine, opens nis win¬ 
dow, and, seeing a group of undergraduates chatter¬ 
ing and smoking in the Quadrangle, imitates the 
peculiar grating tones of Mr. Champion, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the college, and gives them various reasons 
why they ought to disperse to their rooms and study. 
“ But, perhaps,” says he, in conclusion, “ you are too 
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blind drank to rend Boh in crooked letter* by can¬ 
dle-light/ In that caae — ” And he then gave 
them Rome very naughty advice how to pa* the 
evening; ttifl in the exact tones of Mr. Champion, 
who was a very, very strict moralist; and this unex¬ 
pected sally of wit caused shrieks of laughter, and 
mightily tickled all the bearers, ezoept Champion 
ipse, who was listening and disapproving at another 
window. He complained to the president Then 
the ingenious Wardlaw, not having come down to 
us in a direct line from Bayard, committed a great 
mistake, — he denied it 

It was brought home to him, and the president, 
who had laughed in his sleeve at the practical 
joke, looked very grave at the falsehood; Rusti¬ 
cation was talked of and even Expulsion. Then 
Wardlaw came sorrowfully to Penfold, and said 
to him, “I must have been awfully cut, for I 
don’t remember all that; I had been wining at 
Christchurch. I do remember slanging the fel¬ 
lows, but how can I tell what I said? I say, 
old fellow, it will be a bad job for me if they expel 
me, or even rastioate me; my father will never for¬ 
give me; I shall be his clerk, but never his partner; 
and then he will find out what a lot I owe down 
here. I’m done for 1 I’m done for I ” 

Penfbld uttered not a word, but grasped his hand, 
and went off to the president, and said his pupil had 
wined at Christchurch, and could not be expected 
to remember minutely. Mimicry was, unfortunate¬ 
ly, a habit with him. He then pleaded for the 
milder construction, with such zeal and eloquence, 
that the high-minded scholar he vu addressing ad¬ 
mitted that construction was possible, and therefore 
muet be received. So the affair ended in a written 
apology to Mr. Champion, which had all the smooth¬ 
ness and neatness of a merchant’s letter. Arthur 
Wardlaw was already a master in that style. 

Six months after this, and one fortnight before 
the actual commencement of our tale, Arthur 
Wardlaw, well crammed by Penfold, went up fer 
bit final examination, throbbing with anxiety. He 
passed; and was so grateful to his tutor that, when 
the advowson of a small living near Oxford came in¬ 
to the market, he asked Wardlaw senior to lend 
Robert Penfbld a sum of money, much more than 
was needed: and Wardlaw senior declined without 
a moment's hesitation. 

This slight sketch will serve as a key to the dia¬ 
logue it has postponed, and to subsequent inci¬ 
dents. 

“ Well Arthur, and so you have really taken your 
degree?” 

“ No, sir; but I have passed my elimination: the 
degree fellows as a matter of course,—that is a mere 
question of fees.” 

“ Oh! Then now I have something to say to you. 
Try ooe more glam of the ’47 port Stop; you ’ll 
T™"— me; I am a man of bumaern; I don’t doubt 
your word; Heaven forbid I but, do you happen to 
nave any document you can produce in further con¬ 
firmation of what you state; namsly, that you have 
pasmd your final examination at the Universi¬ 
ty?’’ 

“ Certainly, sir ”; replied young Wardlaw. “ My 
Testamur.” 

“What is that?” 

The young gentleman pot his hand in his pocket, 
and produced his Testamur, or “ We bear witness ”; 
a short printed document in Latin, which maybe 
thns translated: — 


“ We bear witneu that Arthur Wardlaw, of St. 
Luke's College, has answered our questions in humane 
Utters. 

“Qbouce Richasdsok, 

“ Arthur Smythe, 

“ Edward Mekivalx, 

Examiners.” 

Wardlaw senior took it, laid it beside him on the 
table, inspected it with his double eye-glass, and, 
not knowing a word of Latin, was mightily im¬ 
pressed, and his respect for his son rose 40, or 45, 
per cent. 

“Very well, sir”; said he. “Now listen tome. 
Perhaps it was an old man’s fancy; but I have often 
seen in the world what a stamp these Universities 
put upon a man. To send you back from commerce 
to Latin and Greek, at two and twenty, was trying 
you rather hard; it was trying you doubly; vour 
obedience, and your ability into the bargain. Well, 
sir, you have stood the trial, and I am proud of you. 
And so now it is my turn : from this day ami from 
this hour, look on yourself as my partner in the old 
established house of Wardlaw. My balance-sheet 
shall be prepared immediately, and the partnership 
deed drawn. You will enter on a flourishing con¬ 
cern, sir; and you will virtually conduct it, in writ¬ 
ten communication with me; for I have had five and 
forty yean of it: and then my liver, you know! 
Watson advises me strongly to leave my desk, and 
try country air, and rest from business and its 
cares.” 

He paused a moment; and the young man drew 
a long breath, like one who was in the act of being 
relieved of some terrible weight 

As for the old gentleman, he was not observing 
his son just then, but thinking of bis own career; a 
certain expression of pain and regret came over his 
features; but be shook it off with manly dignity. 
“ Come, come,” said he, “ this is the law of Nature, 
and must be submitted to with a good grace. Ward- 
law junior, fill your glass.” At the same time he 
stood up and said, stoutly, “ The setting sun drinks 
to the rising sun ” ; but could not maintain that arti¬ 
ficial style, and ended with, “God bless you, my 
boy, and may you stick to business; avoid specula¬ 
tion, as I have done; and so hand the concern down 
healthy to your son, as my father there (pointing to 
a picture) handed it down to me, and I to you.” 

His voice wavered slightly in uttering this bene¬ 
diction ; but only for a moment: he then sat quietly 
down, and sipped his wine composedly. 

Not so the other: his color came and went vio¬ 
lently all the time his father was speaking, and, 
when he ceased, he sank into his chair with another 
sigh deeper than the last, and two half-hysterical 
tears came to bis pale eyes. 

But presently, feeling he was expected to say 
something, he struggled against all this mysterious 
emotion, and faltered out that he should not fear 
the responsibility, if he might have constant recourse 
to his rather tor advice. 

“ Why, of course," was the reply. “ My country 
house is but a mile from the station : you can tele¬ 
graph for me in any case of importance.” 

“ When would you wish me to oommencc my 
new duties ? ” 

“ Let me see, it will take six weeks to prepare a 
balance-sheet, such as I could be content to submit 
to an incoming partner. Say two months.” 

Young Waralaw’s countenance felL 

“Meantime yon shall travel on the continent 
and tnjoj yonrsell” 
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“ Thank you,” uid young Wardlaw, mec h anically, 
and fell into a brown study. 

The room now returned to what seemed it* nat¬ 
ural state. And its silence continued until it was 
broken from without 

A sharp knocking was beard at the street-door, 
and resounded across the marble hall. 

The Wardlaws looked at one another in some 
little surprise. 

“ I have invited nobody,” said the cider. 

Some time elapsed, and then a footman made his 
appearance, and brought in a card. 

“ Mr. Christopher Adams.” 

Now that Mr. Christopher Adams should call on 
John Wardlaw, in his private room, at nine o'clock 
in the evening, seemed to that merchant irregular, 
presumptuous, and monstrous. “ Tell him he will 
find me at my place of business to-morrow, as usual,” 
said he, knitting his brows. 

Tlie footman went off with this message; and, 
soon after, raised voices were heard in the hall, and 
the episcopal butler entered the room with aa in¬ 
jured countenance. 

“ He says be must see you ; be is in great anxiety.” 

“ Yes, I am in great anxiety,” said a auavenng 
voice at his elbow; and Mr. Adams actually pushed 
by the butler, and stood, hat in hand, in those sa¬ 
cred precincts. “ Pray excuse me, sir,” said he, 
“ but it is very serious ; I can’t be easy in my mind 
till 1 have put you a question.” 

“This is very extraordinary conduct, sir,” said 
Mr. Wardlaw. “ Do you think I do business here, 
and at all hours ? ” 

“ O no, sir: it is my own business. I am come 
to ask you a very serious question. I could n't wait 
till morning with such a doubt on mv mind.” 

“ Well, sir, I repeat this is irregular and extraor¬ 
dinary ; but as you are here, pray what is the mat¬ 
ter ? ” He then dismissed the lingering butler with 
a look. Mr. Adams cast uneasy glances on youag 
Wardlaw. 

“ 0,” said the elder, * you can speak before 
him. Tbit is my partner; that is to say, he will be 
aa soon aa the balance-sheet can be prepared, and 
the deed drawn. Wardlaw junior, this is Mr. Ad¬ 
ams, a very respectable bill discounter.” 

The two men bowed to each other, and Arthur 
Wardlaw sat down motionless. 

“ Sir, did you draw a note of hand to-day ? ” in¬ 
quired Adams of the elder merchant 

“ I dare say 1 did. Did you discount one signed 
by me ? " 

“ Yes, sir, we did.” 

“ Well, sir, you have only to preeent it at matu¬ 
rity. Wardlaw and Son will provide for it, I dare 
aay.” This with the lofty nonchalance of a rich 
man, who had never broken an engagement in hia 
life. 

“ Ah, that I know they will if it ia all right; but 
suppose it is not ? ” 

“ What d' ye mean ? ” asked Wardlaw, with some 
astonishment 

“ 0, nothing, sir 1 It bean your agnsiim, that 
is good for twenty times the amount; and it is in¬ 
dorsed by your cashier. Only what makes me a lit¬ 
tle uneasy, your bills used to be always on your own 
forms, and so I told my partner; be discounted it 
Gentlemen, I wish you would just look at it” 

“ Of course we will look at it Show it Arthur 
first; his eyes are younger than mine.” 

Mr. Adams took out a large bill-book, extracted 
the note of hand, and passed it across the table to 


Wardlaw junior. Ha took it up with a sort af 
shiver, and beat hia head vary low over it; than 
handed it back in silence. 

Adaass took it to Wardlaw senior, and laid it be¬ 
fore him, by the side of Arthur's Testa* or. 

The merchant inspected it with hia glasses. 

“ The writing is mine, apparently.” 

“1 am very glad of iv said tbs WU-farokar, ea¬ 
gerly. 

“ Stop a bit,” said Mr. Wardlaw. u Why, what ia 
this ? For two thousand pounds! sad, aa you any, 
not my form. I have signed no note for two thoa- 
sand pounds this week. Dated yesterday. Yoa 
have not cashed it, I hope ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say my partner has.” 

“ Well, sir, not to keep yoa ia su sp en se, tho Iking 
is not worth the stamp it is written on.” 

“Mr. Wardlaw!— Sir! — Good heavens! Then 
it is ae I feared. It ia a forgery.” 

“ 1 shook! be puzzled to fiad aay other naaae for 
it. You need not look so pale, Arthur. Wa eaa’t 
help some clever scoundrel imitating oar hands; 
and as for you, Adams, you ought to have beea more 
cautious.” 

“ But, sir, your caahisr’s name is Peaibld,” Al¬ 
tered the hotaer, clinging to a straw. “Maybe aot 
have drawn — is the uMcnaamat forged as well ? ” 

Mr. Wardlaw examined the back of the bill, aad 
looked puzzled. “ No,” said he. “ My cashier's 
name is Michael fenfold, but this is indorsed ‘ Rob¬ 
ert Penfold.’ Do you hear, Arthur ? Why, what 
is the matter with you ? Yoa look like a gaeat I 
say there ia yoar tutor’s nama at the back of this 
forged note. This is very strange. Just look, aad 
tell me who wrote these two words * Robert Pea- 
fold?’" 

Young Wardlaw took the document, and tried to 
examine it calmly, but it (hook visibly in his hand, 
and a cold moisture gathered on hia brow. His pale 
eyes roved to and fro ia a very remarkable way; aad 
hie was so long before he said anything, that both 
the other persons present began to eye him with 
wonder* 

At last he faltered out, “This* Robert Pinfold’ 
seems to me very like bis own handwriting. Bet 
then the rest of the writing is equally like yours, sir. 
I am sure Robert Penfold never did earthing wroag. 
Mr. Adams, please oblige me. Let this go ns te¬ 
ther till I have seen him, and asked him w het he r he 
indorsed it” 

“ Now don’t you be in a hurry,” said the elder 
Wardlaw. “ The first question is, who received the 
money! ” 

Mr. Adan* replied that it was a rmpectabie look¬ 
ing man, a yoanc clergyman. 

“ Ah 1” said Wardlaw, with a world of maaniaf. 

“ Father 1” said young Wardlaw, implo ri ngly, 
“ for my sake, say no more to-night Robert Pin¬ 
fold is incapable of a dishonest act" 

“ It becomes your yean to think so, young maa. 
But I have lived long enough to aes what criama 
respectable men are betrayed into ia the hour of 
temptation. And, now 1 think of it, this Robert 
Penfold is in want of money. Did be not ask me 
for a loan of two thousand pounds ? Was not that 
the very sum ? Can’t you answer me ? Why, the 
application came through you.” 

Receiving no reply from his son, but a sort of ago¬ 
nized stare, ha took out hia pencil and wrote down 
Robert Penfbld'i address. This be handed the bill* 
broker, and gave him smae advice in • wkaper, 
which Mr. Christopher Aden* received with a pso- 
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fhnon of thanks, and bustled away, leaving Ward- 
law senior excited and indignant, Wardlaw junior, 
ghastly pale, and almost stupefied. 

Scarcely a word was spoken for some minutes, and 
then the younger man broke out suddenly : “ Rob¬ 
ert Penfold is the best friend I ever had; I should 
have been expelled, but for him, and I should never 
have earned that Testamur but for him.” 

The old merchant interrupted him. “ You exag¬ 
gerate : but, to tell the truth, I am sorry now I did 
not lend him the money you asked for. For, mark 
my words, in a moment of temptation, that mis¬ 
erable young man has forged my name, and will 
be convicted of the felony, and punished accord- 
ingly.” 

“ No, no: 0, God forbid ! ” shrieked young Ward- 
law. “ I could n’t bear it. If be did, he must have 
intended to replace it. I must see him; I will sec 
him directly.” He got up all in a hurry, and was 
going to Penfold to warn him, and get him out of 
the way till the money should be replaced. But his 
father started up at the same moment and forbade 
him, in accents that he had never yet been able to 
resist. 

“ Sit down, sir, this instant,” said the old man, 
with terrible sternness. u Sit down, I say, or you 
will never be a partner of mine. Justice must take 
its course. What business and what right have we 
to protect a felon ? I would not take your part if 
you were one. Indeed it is too late now, for the 
detectives will be with him before you could reach 
him. I gave Adams his address.” 

At this last piece of information Wardlaw junior 
leaned his beaa on the table, and groaned aloud, and 
a cold perspiration gathered in beads upon his white 
forehead. 

\ _ 

CHAPTER II. 

That same evening sat over their tea, in Nor¬ 
folk Street, Strand, another couple, who were also 
father and son; but, in this pair, the Wardlaws were 
reversed. Michael Penfold was a reverend, gentle 
creature, with white hair, blue eyes, and great timid¬ 
ity; why, if a stranger put to him a question, he 
used to look all round the room before he ventured 


to answer. 

Robert, his son, was a young man, with a large 
brown eye, a mellow voice, square shoulders, and a 
' and vigorous manner. Cricketer. Scholar. 


They were talking hopefully together over a liv¬ 
ing Robert was going to buy; it was near Oxford, 
he said, and would not prevent his continuing to 
take pupils. “ But, father,” said be,“ it will be a 
place to take my wife to if I ever have one; and, 
meantime, I hope you will run down now and then, 
Saturday to Monday ” 

“ That I will, Robert Ah 1 how proud she would 
have been to hear you preach; it was always her 
dream, poor thing.” 

“Let us think she can bear me,” said Robert 
“ And I have got you still; the proceeds of this 
living will help me to lodge yon more comfort¬ 
ably” 

« You are very good Robert; I would rather see 
you spend it upon yourself; but dear me, what a 
manager you must be to dress so beautifully as you 
do, and send your old father presents as you do, 
and yet put by fourteen hundred pounds to buy 
this hving.” 

« You are mistaken, sir, I have only saved four 


hundred; the odd thousand, — but that is a secret 
for the present.” 

“ O, I am not inquisitive : I never was.” 

They then chatted about things of no importance 
whatever, and the old gentleman was just lighting 
his candle to go to bed, when a visitor was ushered 
into the room. 

The Penfolds looked a little surprised, but not 
much. They had no street door all to themselves; 
no liveried dragons to interpose between them and 
unseasonable or unwelcome visitors. 

The man was well dressed, with one exception ; 
he wore a gold chain. He had a hooked nose, and 
a black, piercing eye. He stood at the door, and 
observed every person and thing in the room mi¬ 
nutely, before he sjwkc a word. 

Then he said, quietly, “ Mr. Michael Penfold, I 
believe.” 

“ At your service, sir." 

“ And Mr. Robert Penfold.” 

“ I am Robert Penfold. What is your business ? ” 

“ Pray is the 1 Robert Penfold ’ at the back of 
this note your writing ? ’’ 

“ Certainly it is; they would not cash it without 
that." 

“ 0. you got the money, then ? ” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ You have not parted with it, have you ?” 

“ No.” 

“ All the better.” He then turned to Michael, 
and looked at him earnestly a moment “ The fact 
is, sir,” said he, “ there is a little irregularity alxmt 
this bill, which must be explained, or your son 
might be called on to refund the cash.” 

“ Irregularity about — a bill ? ” cried Michael 
Penfold, in dismay. “ Who is the drawer V Let 
me see it O, dear me, something wrong about a 
bill indorsed by you, Robert ? ” and the old man 
began to shake piteously. 

“ Why, father,” said Robert, “ what are you 
afraid of? If the bill is irregular, I can but return 
the money. It is in the house.” 

“ The best way will be for Mr. Robert Penfold to 
go at once with me to the bill-broker; he lives but 
a few doors off. And you, sir, must stay here, and 
be responsible for the funds, till we return.” 

Robert Penfold took his hat directly, and went 
off with this mysterious visitor. 

They had not gone many steps, when Robert’s 
companion stopped, and, getting in front of him, 
said, “ We can settle this matter here.” At the 
same time a policeman crossed the way, and joined 
them ; and another man, who was in fact a police¬ 
man in plain clothes, emerged from a door-way, and 
stood at Robert Penfold’s back. 

The Detective, having thus surrounded him, 
threw off disguise. “ My man,” said he, “ I ought 
to have done this job in your house. But I looked 
at the worthy old gentleman, and his gray hairs. I 
thought I’d spare him all I could. I have a war¬ 
rant to arrest you for forgery ! ’’ 

“ Forgery ! arrest me for forgery! ” said Robert 
Penfold, with some amaxement, but little emotion ; 
for he hardly seemed to take it in, in all its horrible 
significance. 

The next moment, however, he turned pale, and 
almost staggered under the blow. 

“ We had better go to Mr. Wardlaw," said he. 
“I entreat you to go to him with me.” 

“Can’t be done, said the Detective. “Ward- 
law has nothing to do with it. The bill is stopped. 
You are arrested by the gent that cashed it Here 
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is tbe warrant; will you go quietly with as, or must 
I put the darbies on V ” 

Robert was violently agitated. “ There is no 
need to arrest me,” he cried ; “ I shall not run from 
my accuser. Hands off, I say. I'm a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and you shall not lay 
hands on me.” 

But one of the policemen did lay hands on him. 
Then the Reverend Robert Penfold shook him furi¬ 
ously off. and, with one active bound, sprang into 
the middle of the road. 

The officers went at him incautiously, and the 
head-detective, as he rushed forward, received a 
heavy blow on tbe neck and jaw, that sounded 
along the street, and sent him rolling in tbe mud; 
this was followed by a quick succession of stagger¬ 
ing facers, administered right and left, on the eyes 
and noses of the subordinates. These, however, 
though bruised and bleeding, succeeded at last in 
grappling their man, and all came to the ground to¬ 
gether, and there struggled furiously; every win¬ 
dow in the street was open by this time, and at one 
the white hair and reverend face of Michael Pen¬ 
fold looked out on this desperate and unseemly 
struggle, with hands that beat the air in helpless 
agony, and inarticulate cries of terror. 

The Detective got up and sat upon Robert Pen- 
fold’s chest; and at last the three forced the hand¬ 
cuffs upon him, and took him in a cab to the sta¬ 
tion-house. 

Next day, before the magistrate, Wardlaw senior 
proved tbe note was a forgery, and Mr. Adams’s 
partner swore to the prisoner as the person who had 
presented and indorsed the note. The officers at¬ 
tended, two with black eyes a-piece, and one with 
his jaw bound up, and two sound teeth in his pocket, 
which had been driven from their sockets by the 
prisoner in bis desperate attempt to escape. Their 
evidence hurt the prisoner, and the magistrate re¬ 
fused bail. 

The Reverend Robert Penfold was committed to 
prison, to be tried at the Central Criminal Court on 
a charge of felony. 

Wardlaw senior returned home, and told Ward- 
law junior, who said not a word. He soon received 
a letter from Robert Penfold, which agitated him 
greatly, and he promised to go to the prison and sec 
him. 

But he never went. 

He was very miserable, a prey to an inward 
struggle. He dared not offend his father on the 
eve of being made partner. Yet his heart bled for 
Robert Penlold. 

He did what might perhaps have been expected 
from that pale eye and receding chin, — he tem¬ 
porized. He said to himself, “ Before that horrible 
trial comes on, I shall be the house of Wardlaw, 
anil able to draw a check for thousands. I ’ll buy 
off Adams at any price, and hush up the whole 
matter.” 

So he hoped, and hoped. But the accountant 
was slow, tne public prosecutor unusually quick, 
and, to young Wardlaw’s agony, tbe partnership 
deed was not ready when an imploring letter was 
put into his hands, urging him, by all that men hold 
sacred, to attend at the court aa the prisoner’s wit¬ 
ness. 

This letter almost drove young Wardlaw mad. 
He went to Adams, and entreated him not to carry 
the matter into court. But Adams was inexorable. 
He had got his money, but would be revenged for 
the fright. 


Baffled here, young Wardlaw went down to Ox¬ 
ford and shut himself up in bis own room, a prey to 
fear and remorse. He sported his oak, and never 
went out. All bis exercise was that of a wild beast 
in its den, walking restlessly up and down. 

But all his caution did not prevent the prisoner’s 
solicitor from getting to him. One morning, at 
seven o’clock, a clerk slipped in at the heels of his 
scout, and, coming to young Ward law's bedside, 
awoke him out of an uneasy slumber bv serving him 
with a subpoena to appear as Robert Peufold's wit¬ 
ness. 

This last stroke finished him. His bodily health 
gave way under his mental distress. Gastric fever 
set in, and he was lving tossing and raving in delir¬ 
ium, while Robert Tenfold was being tried at the 
Central Criminal Court 

The trial occupied six hours, and could easily be 
made rather interesting. But, for various reasons, 
with which it would not be good taste to trouble the 
reader, we decide to skim it. 

The indictment contained two counts; one for 
forging the note of hand, the other for uttering it, 
knowing it to be foiged. 

On tne first count, the Crown was weak, and had 
to encounter the evidence of Undercliff, the distin¬ 
guished Expert, who swore that the hand which 
wrote “ Robert Penfold ” was not, in his opinion, 
the hand that be) written the body of the instru¬ 
ment He gave many minute reasons, in support of 
this: and nothing of any weight was advanced con¬ 
tra. The judge directed the jury to acquit the 
prisoner on that count 

But, on the charge of uttering, the evidence waa 
clear, and on the question of knowledge, it was, 
perhaps, a disadvantage to the prisoner that he was 
tried in England, and could not be beard in peraon, 
as he coulu have been in a foreign court; above 
all, his resistance to the officers eked out the pre¬ 
sumption that he knew the note bad been fbqged 
by some person or other, who was probably his ac¬ 
complice. 

The absence of hi* witness, Wardlaw junior, was 
severely commented on by his counsel; indeed, he 
appealed to the judge to commit tbe said Wardlaw 
for contempt of court But Wardlaw senior waa 
recalled, and swore that lie had left his sou in a 
burning fever, not expected to live : and declared, 
with genuine emotion, that nothing but a high sense 
of public duty had brought him hither from hia dy¬ 
ing son’s bedside. He also told tbe court that Ar¬ 
thur's inability to clear his friend had really been 
the first cause of his illness, from which he was not 
expected to recover. 

The jury consulted together a long time ; and, at 
last, brought in a verdict of “ jt'iLTY"; but rec¬ 
ommended him to mercy, on grounds which might 
fairly have been alleged in favor of hia innoce n ce ; 
but, if guilty, rather aggravated his crime. 

Then an officer of the court inquired, in a sort of 
chant or recitativo, whether the prisoner had any¬ 
thing to say why judgment should not be given in 
accordance with the verdict. 

It is easy to divest words of their meaning by 
false intonation; and prisoners in general receive 
this bit of singsong in dead silence. For why? 
tbe chant conveys no idea to their ears, and they 
would as soon think of rtplging to the notes of a 
cuckoo. 

But the Reverend Robert Penfold was in a keen 
agony that sharpened all his senses ; he canght the 
sense of the words in spite of the speaker, and clang 
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wildly to the straw that monotonous machine held 
oat. “My Lord I my Lord I” he cried, “I’ll tell 
you the real reason why young Wardlaw is not 
here.” 

The judge put up his hand with a gesture that 
enforced silence: “ Prisoner," said he, “ I cannot 
go back to facts; the jury have dealt with them. 
Judgment can be arrested only on grounds of law. 
On these you can be heard. But if you have none 
to offer, you must be silent, and submit to your sen¬ 
tence.” He then, without a pause, proceeded to 
point out the heinous character of the offence, but 
admitted there was one mitigating circumstance; 
and, in conclusion, he condemned the culprit to five 
yean penal servitude. 

At this the poor wretch uttered a cry of anguish 
that was fearful, and clutched the dock convul- 
lively. 

Now a prisoner rarely speaks to a judge without 
revolting him by bad law, or bad logic, or hot 
words. But this wild cry was innocent of all these, 
and went straight from the heart in the dock to the 
heart on the judgment-seat. And so his lordship’s 
voice trembled for a moment, and then became firm 
again, butsolemn and humane. “ But," said he, “ my 
experience tells me this is your first crime, and may 
pomibly be your last 1 shall therefore use my influ¬ 
ence that you may not be associated with more hard¬ 
ened criminals, but may be sent out of this country 
to another, where you may begin life afresh, and in 
the course of yean, efface this dreadful stain. Give 
me hopes of you; begin your repentance where now 
you stand, by blaming yourself, and no other man. 
No man constrained you to utter a forged note, and 
to receive the money; it was found in your posses¬ 
sion. For such an act there can be no defence in 
law, morality, or religion.” 

These words overpowered the culprit He buret 
out crying with great violence. 

But it did not last long. He became strangely 
composed all of a sudden; and said, “ God forgive 
all concerned in this — but one — but one.” 

He then bowed respectfully, and like a gentleman, 
to the judge and the jury, and walked out of the 
dock with the air of a man who had parted with 
emotion, apd would march to the gallows now with¬ 
out flinching. 

The counsel for the Crown required that the 
forged document should be impounded. 

**I was about to make the same demand,” said 
thepriso ner’s counsel. 

The judge snubbed them both, and said it was a 
matter of course. 

Robert Penfold spent a year in separate confine¬ 
ment, and then, to cure him of its salutary effect 
(if any), was sent on board the hulk “ Vengeance,” 
and was herded with the greatest miscreants in 
creation. They did not reduce him to their level, 
but they injured his mind: and, before half his sen¬ 
tence had expired, he sailed for a penal colony, a 
min with a hot coal in his bosom, a creature embit¬ 
tered, poisoned; hoping little, believing little, fear- 
inglitue, and hating much. 

He took with him the prayer-book his mother had 
given him when he was ordained deacon. But he 
seldom read beyond the fly-leaf; there the poor lady 
had written at large her mother’s heart, and her 
nous soul aspiring heavenwards for her darling son. 
This, when all seemed darkest, he would sometimes 
run to with moist eyes: for he was sure of his moth¬ 
er's lore, but almost doubted the justice of his 
God. 


CHAPTER m. 

Mr. Wardlaw went down to his son, and nursed 
him. He kept the newspapers from him, and on 
his fever abating, had him conveyed by easy stages 
to the seaside, and then sent him abroad. 

The young man obeyed in gloomy silence. He 
never asked after Robert Penfold, now; never men¬ 
tioned his name. He seemed, somehow, thankful 
to be controlled mind and body. 

But, before he had been abroad a month, he 
wrote for leave to return home and to throw him¬ 
self into business. There was, for once, a nervous 
impatience in his letters, and his father, who pitied 
him deeply, and was more than ever inclined to 
reward and indulge him, yielded readily enough; 
and, on his arrival, signed the partnership deed, 
and, Polonius-like, gave him much good counsel; 
then retired to his country seat. 

At first he used to run up every three days, and 
examine the day-bbok and ledger, and advise his 
junior; but these visits soon became fewer, and at 
last he did little more than correspond occasionally. 

Arthur Wardlaw held the reins, and easily paid 
his Oxford debts out of the assets of the firm. Not 
being happy in his mind he threw himself into com¬ 
merce with feverish zeal, and very soon extended 
the operations of the house. 

One of his first acts of authority was to send for 
Michael Penfold into his room. Now poor old 
Michael, ever since his son’s misfortune, as he called 
it, had crept to his desk like a culprit, expecting 
every day to be discharged. When he received 
this summons he gave a sigh and went slowly to the 
young merchant. 

Arthur Wardlaw looked up at his entrance, then 
looked down again, and said coldly, “ Mr. Penfold, 
you have been a faithful servant to us many years; 
I raise your salary £ 50 a year, and you will keep the 
ledger.” 

The old man was dumbfoundered at first, and 
then began to give vent to bis surprise and grati¬ 
tude ; but Wardlaw cut him short, almost fiercely. 
“ There, there, there,” said he, without raising his 
eyes, “ let me hear no more about it, and, above all, 
never speak to me of that cursed business. It was 
no fault of yours, nor mine neither. There — go — 
I want no thanks. Do you hear? leave me, Mr. 
Penfold, if you please." 

The old man bowed low and retired, wondering 
much at his employer’s goodness, and a little at his 
irritability. . 

Wardlaw junior’s whole soul was given to busi¬ 
ness night and day, and he soon became known for 
a very ambitious and rising merchant. But, by and 
by, ambition had to encounter a rival in bis heart. 
He fell in love; deeply in love; and with a worthy 
object. . . 

The young lady was the daughter of a distin¬ 
guished officer, whose merits were universally rec¬ 
ognized, but not rewarded in proportion. Ward- 
law’s suit was favorably received by the father, and 
the daughter gradually yielded to an attachment, 
the warmth, sincerity, and singleness of which were 
manifest; and the pair would have been married, 
but for the circumstance that her father (partly 
through Wardlaw’s influence by the by) had ob¬ 
tains a lucrative post abroad which it suited his 
means to accept, at all events for a time. He was 
a widower, and his daughter could not let him go 
alone. 

This temporary separation, if it postponed*a mar- 
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riage, led naturally to a solemn engagement ; and 
Arthur Wardlaw enjoyed the happiness of writing 
and receiving affectionate letters by every foreign 
post. Love, worthily bestowed, shed its balm upon 
bis heart, and, under its soft but powerful charm, 
he grew tranquil and complacent, and his character 
and temper seemed to improve. Such virtue is 
there in a pure attachment. 

Meanwhile the extent of his operations alarmed 
old Penfold; but he soon reasoned that worthy 
down with overpowering conclusions and superior 
smiles. 

He had been three years the ruling spirit of 
Wardlaw and Son, when some curious events took 
place in another hemisphere; and in these events, 
which we are now to relate, Arthur Wardlaw was 
more nearly interested than may appear at first 
sight. 

Robert Penfold, in due course, applied to Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Rolleston for a ticket of leave. That 
functionary thought the application premature, the 
crime being so grave He complained that the sys¬ 
tem had become too lax, and for his part he seldom 
gave a ticket of leave until some suitable occupa¬ 
tion was provided for the applicant. “Will any¬ 
body take you as a clerk ? If so, — 1 '11 see about 
it.” 

Robert Penfold could find nobody to take him 
into a post of confidence all at once, and wrote the 
General an eloquent letter, begging hard to be 
allowed to labor with his hands. 

Fortunately, General Rolleston’s gardener had 
just turned him off; so he offered the post to his 
eloquent correspondent, remarking that he did not 
much mind employing a ticket of leave man him¬ 
self, though he was resolved to protect his neigh¬ 
bors from their relapses. 

’ The convict then came to General Rolleston, and 
begged leave to enter on his duties under the name 
of James Seaton. At that General Rolleston bem’d 
and haw’d, and took a note. But his final decision 
was as follows : “ If you really mean to change 
your character, why the name you have disgraced 
might hang round your neck. Well, 1 ’ll give you 
every chance. But,” said this old warrior, suddenly 
compressing his resolute lips just a little, “if you 
go a yard off the straight path now, look for no 
mercy, — Jemmy Seaton.” 

So the convict was re-christened at the tail of a 
threat, and let loose among the warrior’s tulips. 

His appearance was changed as effectually as bis 
name. Even before he was Seatoned he had grown 
a silky mustache and beard of singular length and 
beauty; and what with these, and his working 
man’s clothes, and his cheeks and neck tanned by 
the sun, our readers would never have recognized 
in this hale, bearded laborer the pale prisoner that 
had trembled, raged, wept, and submitted in the 
dock of the Central Criminal Court. 

Our Universities cure men of doing things by 
halves, be the things mental or muscular; so Seaton 
gardened much more zealously than his plebeian 
predecessor: up at five, and did not leave till eight. 

But he was unpopular in the kitchen, — because 
he was always out of it: taciturn and bitter, he 
shunned his fellow-servants. 

Yet working among the flowers did him good; 
these his pretty companions and nurselings had no 
vices. 

One day, as ho was rolling the grass upon the 
lawn, he heard a soft rustle at some distance, and 


looking round, saw a young lady on the gravel path, 
whose calm but bright face, coming so suddenly, 
literally dazzled him. She had a clear cheek 
blooming with exercise, rich, brown hair, smooth, 
glossy, and abundant, and a very light hazel eye, 
of singular beauty and serenity. She glided along, 
tranquil as a goddess, smote him with beauty and 
perfume, and left him staring after her receding fig¬ 
ure, which was, in its way, as captivating as her 
face. 

She was walking up and down for exercise, brisk¬ 
ly, but without effort. Once she passed within a few 
yards of him, and he touched his hat to her. She 
inclined her head gently, but her eyes did not rest 
an instant on her gardener; and so she passed and 
repassed, unconsciously sawing this solitary heart 
with soft but penetrating thrills. 

At last she went indoors to luncheon, and the 
lawn seemed to miss the light music of her rustling 
dress, and the sunshine of her presence, and there 
was a painful void; but that passed, and a certain 
sense of happiness stole over James Seaton, — an 
unreasonable joy, that often runs before folly and 
trouble. 

The young lady was Helen Rolleston, just re¬ 
turned home from a visit. She walked in the gar¬ 
den every day, and Seaton watched her, and peeped 
at her, unseen, behind trees and bushes. He fed his 
eyes and bis heart upon her, and, by degrees, she 
became the sun of his solitary existence. It was 
madness; but its first effect was not unwholesome. 
The daily study of this creature, who, though by no 
means the angel he took her for, was at all events a 
pure and virtuous woman, soothed his sore heart, and 
counteracted the demoralizing influences of his late 
companions. Every day he drank deeper of ah 
insane, but purifying and elevating passion. 

He avoided the kitchen still more; and that, by 
the by, was unlucky; for there he could have learned 
something about Miss Helen Rolleston, that would 
have warned him to keep at the other end of the 
garden, whenever that charming face and form glided 
to and fro amongst the minor flowers. 

A beautiful face fires our imagination, and we 
see higher virtue and intelligence in it, than we can 
detect in its owner’s head or heart when we descend 
to calm inspection. James Seaton gazed on Mis 
Rolleston day after day, at so respectful a distance, 
that she became his goddess. If a day passed with¬ 
out his seeing her, he was dejected. When she was 
behind her time, he was restless, anxious, and his 
work distasteful; and then, when she came out at 
last, he thrilled all over, and the lawn, ay, the world 
itself, seemed to fill with sunshine. His adoration, 
timid by its own nature, was doubly so by reason of 
his fallen and hopeless condition. He cut nosegays 
for her; but gave them to her maid Wilson for her. 
He had not the courage to offer them to herself. 

One evening, as he went home, a man addressed 
him familiarly, but in a low voice. Seaton looked 
at him attentively, and recognized him at last. It 
was a convict called Butt, who had come over in the 
ship with him. The man offered him a glass of 
ale; Seaton declined it. Butt, a very clever rogue, 
seemed hurt: so then Seaton assented reluctantly. 
Butt took him to a public-house in a narrow street, 
and into a private room. Seaton started as soon as 
he entered, for there sat two repulsive ruffians, and, 
by a look that passed rapidly between them and Butt, 
he saw plainly they were waiting for him. He felt 
nervous; the place was so uncouth and dark, the 
faces so villanous. 
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However, they invited him to sit down, roughly, 
but with an air of good fellowship; and very soon 
opened their business over their ale. We are all 
bound to assist our fellow-creatures, when it can be 
done without trouble; and what they asked of him 
was a simple act of courtesy, such as in their opin¬ 
ion no man worthy of the name could deny to his 
fellow. It was to give General Rolleston's watch¬ 
dog a piece of prepared meat upon a certain even¬ 
ing : and in return for this trifling civility, they were 
enerous enough to offer him a full share of any 
ght valuables they might find in the General’s house. 

Seaton trembled, and put his face in his hands a 
moment “ I cannot do it,” said he. 

“Whv not?” 

“ He has been too good to me.” 

A coarse laugh of derision greeted this argu¬ 
ment; it seemed so irrelevant to these pure ego¬ 
tists. Seaton, however, persisted, and on that one 
of the men got up and stood before the door, and 
drew his knife gently. 

Seaton glanced his eyes round in search of a 
weapon, and turned pale. 

“ Do you mean to split on us, mate ? ” said one 
of the ruffians in front of him. 

“ No, 1 don’t. But I won’t rob my benefactor: 
you shall kill me first.” And with that he darted 
to the fireplace, and in a moment the poker was 
high in air, and the way he squared his shoulders 
and stood ready to hit to the on, or cut to the off, 
was a caution. 

“Come, drop that,” said Butt, grimly; “and 
put up your knife, Bob. Can’t a pal be out of a 
job, and.yet not split on them that is in it! ” 

“ Why should I split ? ” said Robert Penfold. 
“ Has the law been a friend to me ? But I won’t 
rob my benefactor — and his daughter.” 

“ That is square enough,” said Butt. “ Why, 
pals, there are other cribs to be cracked besides that 
old bloke’s. Finish the ale, mate, and part friends.” 

“ If you will promise me to ‘ crack some other 
crib,’ and let that one alone.” 

A sullen assent was given, and Seaton drank 
their healths, and walked away. Butt followed him 
soon after, and affected to side with him, and inti¬ 
mated that he himself was capable of not robbing 
a man’s house who had been good to him, or to a 
pal of his. Indeed this plausible person said so 
much, and his sullen comrades had said so little, 
that Seaton, rendered keen and anxious by love, 
invested his savings in a Colt’s revolver and am¬ 
munition. 

He did not stop there; after the hint about the 
watch-dog, he would not trust that faithful but too 
carnivorous animal; he brought bis blankets into 
the little tool-house, and lay there every night in a 
sort of dog’s sleep. This tool-house was erected in 
a little back garden, separated from the lawn only 
by some young trees in single file. Now Miss Rol- 
leston’s window looked out upon the lawn, so that 
Seaton’s watchtower was not many yards from it; 
then, as the tool-house was only lighted from above 
he bored a hole in the wooden structure, and 
through this he watched, and slept, and watched. 
He used to sit studying theology by a farthing 
rushlight till the lady’s bedtime, and then he 
watched for her shadow. If it appeared for a few 
momenta on the blind, he gave a sigh of content, 
and went to sleep, but awaked every now and then 
to see that all was well. 

After a few nights, his alarms naturally ceased, 
but his love increased, fed now from this new source, 
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the sweet sense of being, the secret protector of her 
he adored. 

Meantime, Miss Rolleston’s lady’s maid, Wilson, 
fell in love with him after her fashion; she had 
taken a fancy to his face at once, and he had en¬ 
couraged her a little, unintentionally; for he 
brought the nosegays to her, and listened compla¬ 
cently to her gossip, for the sake of the few words 
she let fall now and then about her young mistress. 
As he never exchanged two sentences at a time 
with any other servant, this flattered Sarah Wilson, 
and she soon began to meet and accost him oftener, 
and in cherrier-colored ribbons, than he could stand. 
So then he showed impatience, and then she, read¬ 
ing him by herself, suspected some vulgar rival. 

Suspicion soon bred jealousy, jealousy vigilance, 
and vigilance, detection. 

Her first discovery was, that, so long as she talked 
of Miss Helen Rolleston, she was always welcome; 
her second was, that Seaton slept in the tool-house. 

She was not romantic enough to connect her two 
discoveries together. They lay apart in her mind, 
until circumstances we are about to relate supplied 
a connecting link. 

One Thursday evening James Seaton’s goddess 
sat alone with her papa, and — being a young lady 
of fair abilities, who had gone through her course 
of music and other studies, taught brainlessly, and 
who was now going through a course of monotonous 
pleasures, and had not accumulated any great store 
of mental resources — she was listless and languid, 
and would have yawned forty times i: her papa’s 
face, only she was too well-bred. She always 
turned her head away when it came, and either 
suppressed it, or else hid it with a lovely white 
hand. At last, as she was a good girl, she blushed 
at her behavior, and roused herself up, and said she, 
“ Papa, shall I play you the new quadrilles ? ” 

Papa gave a start and a shake, and said, with 
well-reigned vehemence, “ Ay, do, mv dear,” and so 
composed himself — to listen; and Helen sat down 
and played the quadrilles. 

The composer had taken immortal melodies, some 
gay, some sad, and had robbed them of their dis¬ 
tinctive character, and hashed them till they were 
all one monotonous rattle. But General Rolleston 
was little the worse for all this. As Apollo saved 
Horace from hearing a poetaster’s rhymes, so did 
Somnus, another beneficent little deity, rescue our 
warrior from his daughter’s music. 

She was neitLer angry nor surprised. A deli¬ 
cious smile illumined her face directly; she crept to 
him on tiptoe, and bestowed a kiss, light as a 
zephyr, on his gray head. And, in truth, the bend¬ 
ing attitude of this supple figure, clad in snowy 
muslin, the virginal face and light hazel eye beam¬ 
ing love and reverence, and the airy kiss, had some¬ 
thing angelic. 

She took her candle, and glided up to her bed¬ 
room. And, the moment she got there, and could 
gratify her somnolence without offence, need we 
say she became wide-awake ? She sat down, and 
wrote long letters to three other young ladies, gush¬ 
ing affection, asking questions of the kind nobody 
replies to, painting, with a young lady’s colors, the 
male being to whom she was shortly to be married, 
wishing her dear friends a like demigod, if per¬ 
chance earth contained two; and so to the last new 
bonnet and preacher. 

She sat over her paper till one o’clock, and Sea¬ 
ton watched and adored her shadow. 
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When she had done writing, she opened her win¬ 
dow and looked out upon the night. She lifted 
those wonderful hazel eyes towards the stars, and 
her watcher might well be pardoned if he saw in 
her a celestial being looking up from an earthly 
resting-place towards her native sky. 

At two o’clock she was in bed, but not asleep. 
She lay calmly gazing at the Southern Cross, and 
other lovely stars shining with vivid, but chaste, fire 
in the purple vault of heaven. 

While thus employed she heard a slight sound 
outside that made her turn her eyes towards a 
young tree near her window. Its top branches 
were waving a good deal, though there was not a 
breath stirnng. This struck her as curious, very 
curious. 

Whilst she wondered, suddenly an arm and a 
hand came in sight, and after them the whole figure 
of a man, going up the tree. 

Helen sat up now, glaring with terror, and was 
so paralyzed she did not utter a sound. About a 
foot below her window was a lead flat that roofed 
the bay window below. It covered an area of sev¬ 
eral feet, and the man sprang on to it with perfect 
ease from the tree. Helen shrieked with terror. 
At that very instant there was a flash, a pistol-shot, 
and the man’s arms went whirling, and he stag¬ 
gered and fell over the edge of the flat, and struck 
the grass below with a heavy thud. Shots and 
blows followed, and all the sounds of a bloody 
struggle rung in Helen’s ears as she flung herself 
screaming from the bed and darted to the door. 
She ran and clung quivering to her sleepy maid, 
Wilson. The house was alarmed, lights flashed, 
footsteps pattered, there was universal commotion. 

General Rolleston soon learned his daughter’s 
story from Wilson, and aroused his male servants, 
one of whom was an old soldier. They searched 
the house first; but no entrance had been effected; 
so they went out on the lawn with blunderbuss and 
pistol. 

They found a man lying on his back at the foot 
of the bay window. 

They pounced on him, and, to their amazement, 
it was the gardener, James Seaton. Insensible. 

General Rolleston was quite taken aback for a 
moment. Then he was sorry. But after a little 
reflection, he said very sternly, “ Carry the black¬ 
guard in-doors; and run for an officer.’’ 

Seaton was taken into the hall, and laid flat on 


seeing the General standing before him, stretched 
out his hands, and said, in a faint but earnest voice, 
before eleven witnesses, “Is she safe? O, is she 
safe?” 

(To be continued.] 


the floor. 

All the servants gathered about him, brimful of 
curiosity, and the female ones began to speak alto¬ 
gether ; but General Rolleston told them sharply 
to hold their tongues, and to retire behind the man. 
“ Somebody sprinkle him with cold water,” said 
be; “ and be quiet, all of you, and keep out of 
sight, while I examine him.” He stood before the 
insensible figure with his arms folded, amidst a dead 
silence, broken only by the stifled sobs of Sarah 
Wilson, and of a sociable housemaid who cried with 
her for company. 

And now Seaton began to writhe and show signs 
of returning sense. 

Next he moaned piteously, and sighed. But 
General Rolleston could not pity him; he waited 
grimly for returning consciousness, to subject him 
to a merciless interrogatory. 

He waited just one second too long. He had to 
answer a question instead of putting one. 

The judgment is the last faculty a man recovers 
when einer<Tin<T from insensibility; and Seaton, 
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CHAPTER III. 

OX COVENTRY, going at a brisk pace, 
felt a hand suddenly on his shoulder. 
He was, perhaps, half a mile from the spot 
where the singular interview had taken place 
between himself and Keefe Bartlett. He did 
turn around now with a start, and something 
much like a shudder, and confronted the youth 
again. 

This time Keefe’s face was white — the pal¬ 
lor striking through the tan and freckles, while 
the eyes had a bright, scared stare, as they met 
Rox Coventry’s. 

“ Was — did you hear anything telling you 
to give me that money?” Keefe panted out in 
a hurried, frightened way. 


11 No. I shall take all the credit of that act 
to myself. No doubt there is many a one I 
should be glad to slip oft' on other shoulders, 
although mine are tolerably' broad,” shaking 
them in his comical fashion. 

“You are sure you didn’t hear anything 
speaking to you out of the sky, or woods, or 
round?” inquired Keefe, in a voice hardly 
above his breath. 

Rox caught the meaning in a moment. It 
might be some old ghostly ballad of the 
streets, or it might be the superstitious ele¬ 
ment which lurks somewhere in all human 
souls, was at work in this boy’s brain. Rox 
was touched a little, and a good deal amused, 

“ No, there wasn’t a whisper of a ghost 
around, nor so much as the tip end of an angei's 
feather in sight. What put that absurd notion 
into your head, my' dear fellow?” 

“ But what made you give me that money, 
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then?” persisted Keefe, in the strangest kind 
of voice. I know of no word which pre¬ 
cisely describes it, only you felt it was n life- 
and-death matter to him. 

44 On my honor, I can’t tell you,” said Rox, 
running his fingers through his hriir. 14 Every¬ 
body has his soft streaks,you know. Perhaps 
this was one of mine. Come, don’t stare at 
me like that. Take the money and have a jolly 
time with it.” 

Then, remembering there was not another 
breath to lose, Rox wheeled about, without a 
word more, and set off rapidly for Plum Point 
Station. 

Keefe stood in the road and watched him 
until the swift, lithe figure was quite out of 
sight. The young workman made a picture 
himself, — not a handsome one, certainly, but 
striking of its own kind, — with his lips apart, 
and his hands fumbling at each other, and his 
big, strongly-knit frame standing there in the 
hot road, like some coarsely-hewn statue. 

Then lie wheeled abdut suddenly, wiping 
oft* with his coat sleeve some thick drops of 
perspiration which had gathered among the 
moles and freckles, and then — it was very 
curious — he turned and went back to the very 
spot where Rox, ten minutes before, had given 
him the money, and which he still held tightly 
clasped in his hand. 

He sank down in the warm sand close by 
the track; he spread the notes out on his knee, 
carefully smoothing the edges, and counting 
them over one by one, with eyes that had a 
strange, bright glitter in them ; then he looked 
up suddenly into the great, drab masses of 
clouds overhead. 

“ O God,” he cried out, sharply, “ if you are 
up there, look down and see that— You know 
I meant to kill him, and that it saved me and 
6 avcd him, too — the kind, generous fellow — ” 

Keefe broke right oflf, something that was 
like n howl ending in a great, gulping sob. 
Tie laid his square face in his big hands, 
flopped right over, with about as much grace 
ns a polar hear, stretched himself at full length 
on the ground, while a great tempest of tears 
and sobs shook him from head to foot. 

He lay there for a fall half hour, wallowing 
in the warm sand, while that salt rain poured 
down his checks; and some hardness, and 
pain, and bitterness were wept out of Keefe 
Bartlett’s heart at that time which never got 
back to it again. 

He might live to he a gray, sodden-faced old 
man, hut he would never forget that hour until 
the grave shut it away from him in soft, dark 
silence, and perhaps not then. 


At last Keefe rose up, wiping his red, swol¬ 
len eyes with hie cotton handkerchief, staring 
all around him, as though it was n new world 
he gazed on, or as though he had been sud¬ 
denly caught tip and landed in some corner 
of the moon. 

Then Keefe's eyes caught a bright glitter of 
something lying nmong6t a fringe of weeds 
Close to the track. He shuddered and drew 
his breath hard, as though he had caught sight 
of the scales of some deadly serpent lying in 
wait there. The next moment he sprang to 
his feet, snapped his grim jaws together, and 
snatched up the pistol which lay there amongst 
the wecd6, and with which he had meant to — 

Keefe’s thoughts turned away from the black 
conclusion, and so my pen sliall. 

U was a full half mile to the river. Keefe 
went all the way on a swift run, and when he 
readied the bank he tossed the pistol into the 
waters, and a smile of unutterable relief and 
triumph came into his face as he saw them 
close over H and bury the thing from his sight* 

He did not return to the track afterwards. 
He took the river road now, which wound 
through the broad, low pastures, and past old 
mills, and through belts of woodlands. 

What a changed world it was to this Keefe 
Bartlett, late from the city slums and the fac¬ 
tory looms 1 How new, and fair, and sweet 
all nature smiled on him. It seemed as though 
she understood all about it, and was glad for 
him ! He did not feel any longer solitary and 
shut out from all the beauty and gladness, hut 
as though he had his right share in it. He 
heard the twitter of the robins, the happy 
gurgle of winds among the leaves, as though 
they broke qp and died away in dreams, the 
hum of insects in the grass, and sometimes 
the sun almost came out of the clouds over¬ 
head to look at him, holding only the thinnest 
yellow gauze of vapor before her face, and 
then slipping behind the soft gray masses of 
cloud. 

AH these tilings Keefe observed curiously; 
nil made him strangely happy. The heart 
within him seemed changed to a child's heart. 
Sometimes he turned somersaults, sometimes 
he leaped over stone walls, or lay down on the 
grass, or, springing up, ran and shouted until 
he was out of breath, and was like a child let 
loose on its first holiday. But for the most 
part Keefe was quiet. There was a great, stilL 
gladness at his heart, and the tears kept swell¬ 
ing in his eyes, and he would wipe them away 
with his coat sleeve. 

Every little while, too, he would thrust his 
hand in Ins pocket, and feel the 6mnll roll 
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there, which meant 60 much more than money 
to him. I 

Keefe was just as much alone in the world 
ns ever; the future was precisely the same 
dark, looming future which it had always been 
to Keefe Bartlett; but a new faith and trust liad 
entered into him. He was not troubled or 
afraid any more. The love which had taken 
the leaves, and birds, and the great world into 
its strong, tender care, had taken him also. 
He felt it all around him. In the blackest mo¬ 
ment of his life it had reached out suddenly and 
snatched him out of the very grasp of the devil. 

And sometimes the pinched, sallow face of 
his mother rose up before him, and he won¬ 
dered if she knew and was glad for her boy. 

So Keefe wnndered along hour after hour, 
until the afternoon was nearly gone. He had 
no object in view, no aim of any sort that he 
was conscious of. He had money to pay for his 
night’s lodging nt some country tavern j or, if 
the worst came, he could throw himself down in 
the shelter of some big, motherly tree, and drop 
into a 6 leep which many a pampered rich man 
might envy. 

At last he came where the road forked. He 
took the right one, went a few rods, and then, 
without any reason that he was conscious of, 
suddenly faced about and took the left road. 
It passed pleasant, old-fashioned farm-houses 
occasionally, the smoke curling in blue, va¬ 
porous-looking clouds above the wide-mouthed 
chimneys, and hollyhocks and dahlias abloom 
in the front yards. 

Poor Keefe 1 With that twenty-five dollars 
stowed away in his pocket, he was richer than 
he had ever been in nil his life before; and he 
had a feeling that the world belonged to him, 
which is, perhaps, very much pleasanter than 
the real ownership would prove. 

He was moving up a long, sloping stretch 
of hill, with cornfields on either side, when, 
all of a sudden, Keefe stood still. He had 
heard aery, not loud, but there was some sound 
in it of human pain and fright. 

In a moment he heard the cry again, this 
time a little louder, and he sprang over the 
bars and hurried through the cornfields in the 
direction of the sound. 

An old, broken stone wall divided the corn¬ 
field from a lane, whence the cries proceeded, 
growing louder and shriller with terror as 
Keefe approached them. It was the cry of 
a girl, he was certain of that, as he plunged 
through the grassy lane and under the deep 
shadows of the scraggy wild-chcrry trees, 
which had evidently taken root and flourished 
on their own responsibility. 


At the point where the lane broadened stood 
a deserted old farm-house. It was a desolate 
place enough, a 6 , nt the best, all country 
houses are, left to mice and spiders, and given 
up to the carnival of winds and rains. The 
blackened roof had fallen in more or less; the 
doors had been carried away, and the wooden 
blinds creaked and flapped in the winds which 
roamed, in a pitying mood, about the lonely 
premises, and made the rafters and timbers 
quiver, ns though with old, plaintive memo¬ 
ries of the human life they had once sheltered 
and cherished. 

The shrill cries, convulsed with pain or 
fright, were close at hand now. Keefe made 
a dive around to the back of the house, his 
ears keen and strained ns a blood-hound’s. 
There was an old well here, and a mouldy, 
worm-eaten curb on one side. A pair of mea¬ 
gre brown hands clutched frantically at the 
boards, and a bit of glossy brown hair showed 
just above them. • 

Keefe took in the whole with one glance. In 
a flash lie was at the side of the well. It 
was an awful sight. There the little girl 
hung by those brown sticks of arms, and 
twenty feet below, the black, still circle of wa¬ 
ter waited to take her down into its cold heart. 
It could not have many moments longer to 
wait. The child’s strength was almost ex¬ 
hausted by this time. Every instant threat¬ 
ened to be her last. She clung to the curb 
with the energy of despair.' It was wonderful 
that her strength had not failed before. 

“There, hold on!” shouted Keefe, as a 
louder shriek than ever smote the still air. 

“ Don't you see I’m here? And I’ve come to 
save you.” 

The girl looked up as well ns she could. 
Keefe sawn small, thin, freckled face, with .a 
pair of big dark eyes, fiercely bright now with 
their agony of terror. 

Had a voice from heaven spoken to the girl # 
it could not have sounded sweeter than Keefe’s 
loud, coarse tones, with the pity and the help 
nil through them; and the square, heavy face, 
with the world of sympathy in the light, deep- 
set eyes which leaned over the well, looked 
more beautiful to the child at that moment 
than any face 6 hc had ever seen in her life. 

There was a quick, gasping sob. In the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, she came very 
near losing her hold. The small, frightened 
creature could not utter one word. 

It required steady nerves and swift hands 
now. Keefe had both. He got down on his 
knees, leaned his big, shambling body far over 
the shaking well-curb, which threatened to 
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break every moment with the child’s weight, | 
light ns that wns. It was nil the work of nn 
inslnnt. He put his hands under the girl’s j 
arms, nnd grasped them with all his firm 1 
strength. 

“ Now, let go the boards, and put your.arms ■ 
tight around my neck. Don’t be frightened. 
I’ll have you out of this fix before you know it.” 

The voice, full of kindly, helpful courage, 
sent its own confidence to the fluttering heart. 
With a last shudder of fright and hope, the 
girl withdrew one arm nnd grasped the young 
man’s neck, then the otherclosed around him, 
and the warm, meagre arms clung to him ns 
the dying cling to their deliverer. 

The rest was easily done. Keefe lifted the 
little figure, with all possible care, over the 
well-curb, and set it down on the grass among 
the sweet-smelling mint. 

But the strain had been too great. With a 
little, moaning gasp, the child’s head fell back 
on the ground.| She had fainted quite away. 
Keefe was terribly frightened for a moment, 
the white, set lips looked so much like the 
dead. But his fears took at once the form of 
practical help. lie twisted a big mullein leaf 
into a cup, and filled this with cool water from 
a little stream among the weeds, and swabbed 
the child’s forehead in the kindest, clumsiest 
way. 

When the water trickled down between her 
lips, she opened her eyes, and saw the face 
bending over her which had leaned over the 
well in that moment of awful agony, and which 
had looked fair in her eyes as though it was 
the shining face of some angel which God had 
sent to rescue her. 

“There; you feel better now— don’t you?” 
with a smile. If you had seen that, you would 
have wondered at the mystery of change 
which the smile wrought in that homely face. 

She stared at him a moment in blank be¬ 
wilderment; then she lifted up her head, shot 
♦a swift glance around her nnd off to the well, 
and, with a little shuddering cry, grasped hold 
of Keefe's arm with her small claws of fingers. 

“Never mind now; it’s nil over, you see, 
ami here you are, safe nnd sound.” 

She was too much exhausted for any stormy 
burst of feeling, but she kept staring at him 
with the big dark eyes, out of which the great 
tears kept oozing and trickling down the thin 
checks; and still she flung to him with both 
hands. The sight moved Keefe to the heart. 
He wiped away the tears with a corner of the 
child’s buff apron, noticing for the first time 
how nice and tasteful everything was about 
her. 


“ It wns lucky I heard you scream — wasn’t 
it? I wns in the road, across the fields, when 
I heard the first cry, and, you better believe, I 
made tracks for it. Wasn’t I just in the nick 
of time, though ? Come, now, I wouldn’t 6 hed 
another tear over it.” 

“It was so dreadful!” said the 6 inall, quiv¬ 
ering lips. “I am such a very little girl, you 
know." 

“Yes, I know; a little girl, but a very brave 
one, too.” 

At that a little light came into the tear-filled 
eyes. 

“ But Jhc water looked so dark, shining there 
below, and I thought I wns going to be drowned 
in it.” 

“Well, you wasn’t; so the thoughts wasn’t 
true that time, you see.” 

“But they came go close to being! 

“If they did, a miss is as good as a mile, 
you know.” 

A bit of an amused smile came out on the 
child’s lips. The big eyes stared in a pleased, 
trustful way at Keefe. 

“Where did you come from?” she asked, 
curiously. 

“ O, from a place they call Agawnm, a great 
ways oft*.” 

“ O, I know. Uncle Richard has business 
there sometimes at the mills. He is going to 
take me over to see them some time, and the 
big looms, nnd the folks at work at them.” 

“You’ll find it worth going to see,” glad to 
perceive that her thoughts, like all children’s, 
slipped 60 easily away from the terror through 
which she had passed, and noticing the flush 
coming back to the thin lips. 

Inn moment, however, her face grew grave 
again. 

“ It was very funny l ” 

“What?” 

“ That you happened to be passing the corn¬ 
fields, nnd heard me cry. I think God must 
have sent you. He does things sometimes, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know he doe 6 ,” Keefe answered, 
very gravely, remembering what had happened 
a few hours ago. ^ 

“Uncle Richard will take me on his knee, 
and say, it was God did it, for certain, when 
I come to tell him. But I forgot. You don’t 
know who uncle Richard is.” 

A few questions drew from the child some 
very straightforward passages of autobiogra¬ 
phy, and the circumstances which had brought 
her into the peril from which Keefe had res¬ 
cued her. 

The child wns returning from her grand- 
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mother’s, with whom she had been to pass 
the day, with a small basket of damsons, and, 
instead of keeping the main road, she had 
taken a 6 liort cut across the lots and the corn¬ 
fields. 

An old, ruined building has always a won¬ 
derful attraction to a child’s imagination. The 
girl wandered around this a while, and then 
went to see if she could find her face down in 
the dark blue mirror of the well. Leaning fnr 
over the low curb, she became dizzy, and lost, 
her balance. As she fell over, she clutched 
the boards, and hung there, probably not more 
than two minutes, although the time seemed 
hours to her. All things considered, her es¬ 
cape did savor of the miraculous. 

Keefe would not let her dwell on it long, 
for the small face was growing white, and the 
small figure chilled and shivering, as she went 
over with the scene. Keefe found the hat 
which the child had taken oft' and dropped in 
the grass before she surveyed herself in the 
well. It was very amusing to see the dainty 
way in which she smoothed the fresh blue 
ribbons, and the air of anxiety with which, 
after perching the hat on that glossy brown 
head, she asked his opinion about its appear¬ 
ance. 

He assured her that it looked as though it 
had come straight from the show-window of 
the milliner, on which the child drew a long 
breath of immense relief and delight. 

“ What is your name?” she asked, in a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Keefe Bartlett.” 

“O, what a funny one I Where did you 
get it?” 

“I got it long before I can remember; and 
I hadn't any choice in it. What is your name, 
little girl?” 

11 Bessie Staines; nine years old last May.” 

“ Well, the sun is getting behind the hill, 


Then they took the bnsket between them and 
started oft'. Bessie had by this time largely re¬ 
covered from her fright, and chattered on to her 
friend as though 6 he had known him all her life. 

In the course of her talk it transpired that 
her father had died several years before, and 
that she lived with her mother and her uncle 
Richard Staines, who was a widower, and had 
no children of his own. But it was evident 
enough that this uncle had managed to gain 
a father’s full share in the heart and admira¬ 
tion of Ills little ntece, Bessie Staines. 

Somehow, as she talked, Keefe's heart warmed 
singularly towards this stranger, whose face 
he had never seen. If he had only had such 
a father or such an uncle, Keefe fancied it 
would have nil been so different with him I It 
did not seem difficult now for Keefe Bartlett to 
believe there were kind, generous people in 
the world. 

And the little girl, with her small, thin face, 
and the wonderful eyes which had the purplish 
glow of the damsons in the bnsket, went on 
chattering to him like the soft ruBtle of a 
brook winding and cooing among the reeds. 
She told him about the wax doll with the won¬ 
derful eyes, which uncle Richard had brought 
from the city last Christinas, and which was 
quite too large to go in her stocking; so they 
had to substitute one of his; and of the pretty 
Chinn tea-set — white, with a rim of crimson 
— which he had given heron her last birth¬ 
day; and the child’s voice clung with a dainty 
lisp to the sibilants, and slipped with a little 
musical tinkle among the liquids. 

Poor Keefe 1 no fresh, innocent child’s heart 
and thought had ever unveiled themselves to 
him before. It half seemed, ns he moved along 
the old country roads, with the barberry bushes 
and the flamingplumes of golden-rod on either 
hand, that an angel was walking by his side. 
If that small, freckled, 6 pare-faced Bessie 


and it will be night before long. Can’t you 
manage to walk now?” 

She got up with Keefe’s help; but, once on 
her feet, 6 he was quite equal to taking care of 
herself. 

*' Have you very fnr to walk?” 

** Three quarters of a mile tip the road to 


Staines, whose only beauty was her wonderful 
plum-purplish eyes, had blossomed out sud- 


t 


denly with great silver wings, he would hardly 


have been amazed. 


At last she grew silent, gazing up into his 
face; and when he looked down into hers a 
little smile came about Keefe’s lips, and the 


Creek Farm. That’s where we live.” little girl smiled back in turn, a bright, trust- 

•‘Thatis my way, too; so I will go along ing smile, which went away down into Keefe’s 
with you.” heart and warmed it. 


They found the little covered bnsket, witli 
the great purple damsons inside, under the old 
apple tree where the girl had left it. Bessie 
insisted on Keefe’s helping himself to these; 
and such juicy, honeyed ripeness had never 
crossed his lips nnd cooled his palate before. 


“ I was thinking what a good man you must 
be,” she 6 aid. 

11 What made you think Hint, child?” greatly 
touched nnd pleased. 

“ Because you started right oflf to find me, 
just ns 60on ns you henrd my cry, nnd knew 
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somebodywas in trouble. If you had been a 
bad man you would have passed right on and 
not minted. Don't you see?*’ 

“I don’t see that I am a good man, Bessie,” 
an unutterable plaintiveness in his voice, as 
he remembered how very near he had come to 
one deed that day. 

The chi Id instinctively felt the pain in Keefe’s 
voice. She could not have put her feeling into 
words, but she unconsciously drew nearer to 
him, with a vague desire to do something for 
him, she could not tell what, and her big bright 
eyes kept themselves on his face. 

“Well, do I look like a good man?” 

He was sorry after the words were out. It 
seemed to him that the child’s pure instinct 
must penetrate to the evil which lay at the 
bottom of Keefe’s soul. He would have shrunk 
and turned away, but she held him by those 
wonderful, searching eyes. He felt as though 
he 8 tood in the presence of some sibyl, who 
was to utter his dodm, only Keefe had never 
heard of tripods, and oracles, and things of \ 
that sort. 

In a few moments the answer came. The 
child was not conscious of it; but she felt the 
pain nnd mournfulness in Keefe’s eyes as he 
returned her gaze. 

“Yes, you do look like a good man} nnd I 
know you arc one. Nobody in the whole world 
could moke me believe anything else of you,” 
the thin face flushing with excitement. 

Keefe fairly hugged himself with a sudden 
joy. After all, this child’s fine, pure instinct 
found something good in him. It must be 
there, then. He, too, would find it for him¬ 
self. From that hour the Agawam mill-hand 
rose into some new sense of manliness, cour¬ 
age, self-respect. ■ 

At that moment the two reached the summit 
of a long hill, and the farm-house stood full 
in view*—a wide, ample, gray old homestead, 
with a blue drift of smoke above the chimney, 
and the cows in the side-yard, and the orchard 
at the back, and, a little way off, the steely 
gleam of the creek, which had given its name 
to the farm. 

“That’s my home,” said the child, with a 
spring oi pleasure. “You will come along, 
ton j nnd I can tell them what you have done 
for me, and they will like you so much 1 Uncle 
Jacob will lay his hand on your head and bless 
you.” • 

How Keefe longed to* go! How like Arca¬ 
dia, how like the very golden gate of Paradise 
itself, the wide, motherly old farm-house 
looked to the friendless, solitary youth! 

But Keefe did not know the hearts inside, 


and did not suspect he had that day done a 
deed which would give him a life-long claim 
on their gratitude. 

“No, Bessie, I enn’t come now,” the voice 
a little strained and hoarse. “I hope I shall 
Gee you again sometime; but now I must keep 
moving on.” 

“But where will you go?" a shadow of 
anxiety and trouble in her face. 

“O, I can’t tell you. You wouldn’t know 
if I should try. Shake hands and bid me good 
by now.” 

She gave him the small, meagre things. He 
grasped and held them a moment in his big 
paws, then let them go, and hung the basket 
on her arm. 

“ Good by,” Keefe said. 

“Good by,” answered Bessie. 

She was close by the front gate now. She 
turned back when she had gone a few steps, 
came close to him, and put up her mouth for 
a kiss. And Keefe bent his lips down to hers, 
nnd gave her not one ki 6 s, but two or three; 
and 60 they parted without another word. 

He went on, while in the west the snflron 
clouds dulled 6 lowly, and the brown twilight 
filled the air. He had walked a long way, and 
lie found that he was growing very tired. 
When the stars came, like conquerors, into 
the sky, and filled the night with their im¬ 
mortal loveliness, Keefe went into a small 
grove of pines, which grew, like a dark, solid 
hem, on the edge of a 6 trip of woodland, and 
flung himself down on the warm, dry bed of 
cones nnd needles, luxurious to his tired mus¬ 
cles as a couch of down. 

The air quivered with strong balsatny fra¬ 
grances, the winds rustled with plaintive mur¬ 
murs among the pines; and in a few mo¬ 
ments a slumber, whose 6 oimd sweetness 
a king might have envied, fell upon Keefe 
Bartlett. 

A little way off, at Creek Farm, lie would 
have been welcomed that night ns no king 
could he. Bessie Staines had told the story 
of her peril nnd rescue ns only a child could 
have told it, while loving hearts listened with 
shudders of amazement and horror, and tears 
of unutterable thankfulness. 

The farm hands were started off in various 
directions to find him and bring him back. 
But Keefe Bartlett slept on, with the plaintive 
rustic of the winds in the pines overhead. 

Rox Coventry reached Plum Point Station 
'precisely two minutes in ndvance of the train. 
There were not many passengers on board. 
Rox stretched his tired muscles at full length 
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on one of the seats; and, thinking over his 
tramp, the figure, big and shnmbling, of Keefe 
J 3 nrtlett rose up before him. 

“ I've a good mind to write the whole thing 
to Edith, and let her know the fellow got her 
twenty-five dollars after nil. Curious how he 
deled 1 It did seem, ns Edith fancied, a mat¬ 
ter of life and death to him.” 

Suddenly Rox whipped a small portfolio out 
-of his pocket, seized some paper and a pencil 
inside, and wrote rapidly; then the light faded 
in the west, and with snort and shriek the train 
swept him on to New York. 

(TO UK COKTIKOKU.) 
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ONLY GIRLS. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSENI). 


CHAPTER Y. 

T^'DITII FOLGER came up the lane that 
afternoon with her sun-hat aslant on her 
head; in her cheeks a soft, red-brown flush, 
like the streak in some great golden pear 
when it is ripe to the core; her eyes just one 
wide sparkle of happiness — you could nothave 
told their color now; they looked like two round 
wells of golden light; her hair, of a dark, 
chestnut shade, with golden lustres, waved 
about her temples; and her dress was some 
airy sort of fabric that took to light flutters, in 
the swells of the breeze, almost as easily as 
the leaves overhead. 

It was a summer afternoon, the very last one 


of that year; but there was no hint of frost or 
falling away anywhere. There were overflow¬ 
ing warmth, life, ripeness, in everything, in 
the great pasture-meadow on one side, with 
the cattle in the moist, lush grass, and in the 
great apple orchards on the other, filling the 
air with a fine, pure sweetness. 

Edith Folger would have been puzzled her¬ 
self to tell why she was so happy this after¬ 
noon. She had been off in the woods “for a 
couple of hours, gathering flowers and things,” 
soft, green pencillings of ferns, and swamp- 
pinks, and wild lilies that looked as though 
they had gathered and held the summer’s heat 
in their great flaming tubes, and bits of curious 
mosses and lichens, all heaped together in a 
bit of curiously woven rustic basket. 

She loves the cool, still woods, with all their 
mysterious twitter and rustle of sounds; the 
ripples of breezes, or sudden tide-like swells 
of winds; the wide, solemn breadth and free- 
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dom 5 the laughters of little brooks that seem 
forever blundering and catching their breaths 
among the stones. She likes to sit still under 
some vast greenery of ash or chestnut, and 
imagine the branches arc the arches and groves 
of some Gothic cathedral, or to go dabbling 
among the short, crisp grass, the sassafras 
thickets, and ferny hollows, hunting for all 
kinds of treasures. She never comes home 
without finding them, too, any more than 
those people who have eyes to see, go down 
to the shore when the tide is out, and come 
back without finding their treasures, shells and 
sea-weed, with briny pungent scents clinging 
to them; and to crown nil, those delicate, 
wonderful sea-plants, that seem like the ferns 
of Fairy-land. 

It is two years since Edith Folger stood in the 
front door and said good by to her cousin, when 
he set out for his tramp to Plum Point Station, 
Looking at her to-day, however, you would 
hardly perceive that she has grown a week old¬ 
er. It is the same young, delicate face, with the 
sweetness which goes deeper than the bloom and 
seems a kind of “striking through” of the soul. 

Edith Folger has come up here to Bayberry 
Hills, for a week or two, just to feast sense and 
soul with the beauty and blessedness of the 
country. Bayberry Hills is a thinly populated, 
old-fashioned town, a dozen miles from Aga¬ 
wam. It is a wonderful place, — at least Edith 
thinks so,-—with itsdelicious old wood-patches, 
its slopes of pastures, and sea-like sweeps of 
meadows, its old-road-forks, too, that lead to 
great motherly farm-houses, and past crum¬ 
bling stone walls, and into such enchanting 
arcades of cool, green hollows. 

Edith felicitates herself every day, that she 
came here instead of going to some gay wa¬ 
tering-place, which would have swept her into 
the great orbit of parties and all kinds of 
fashionable dissipations. 

She has just had a week of perfect freedom, 
like the birds and the striped squirrels she sees 
darting in and out among the brambles. 

The old country hotel, too, where she has 
been stopping, with its wide, cool piazzas 
and its great airy chambers, belongs to a past 
generation. One of these days, perhaps, it 
will come out of its dear old shell, and take on 
the fine airs of a fashionable resort for city 
tourists; but it is not, thus far, infected with 
any intermittent heats of progressive ambi¬ 
tion. 

It stands broad, and pleasant, and homely 
behind the shades of its great black-heart 
cherries, where the birds wake up Edith every 
morning to a day full of blessedness, and 


peace, and beauty; to a life a good deal like 
that old paradise where Eve lost her crown. 

There are other people staying at the hotel, 
nice, quiet, sensible people, some of them 
family acquaintances, who leave Edith to her 
own moods, and are not perpetually buzzing 
about and bothering her. 

Edith’s father comes up every night or two. 
He was afraid she would be lonely when he 
brought her out to this dead-and-alive old 
town. Edith has smiled to hersclfa good many 
times, as well she could, thinking of that 
groundless fear. 

Then such feasts of fresh cream and moun¬ 
tain berries, and bread that seems to hold still 
some old honeyed flavor of the mellow grain- 
fields, and cold chicken and crystal spring- 
water, that makes Edith think of old, wet, 
mossy rocks, and cool, fresh mint, growing all 
around. “Papa, it is just food for the gods,” 
Edith say6, once in a while, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, and her little ripple of a laugh at 
the end. 

So, going up through the lane to-day, with 
the summer’s glow and ripeness all about her, 
Edith hears suddenly the sound of the stage-' 
horn, the hills and hollows which have been 
waiting all day starting up now like haunting 
wood nymphs, seizing hold of the rounds, and 
shaking them back in sweet wonderful echoes. 
Edith stands quite still in the broad lane to 
hear. A few rods beyond it joins the high¬ 
way, and less than a quarter of a mile below, 
you can seethe broad white piazzas of the hotel. 

Edith Folger likes immensely the sound of 
that old stage-horn, and the echoes that come 
rushing after it. These carry her back to the 
stories her dead graudmotherused to tell of life 
two thirds of a century ago, of the work, and the 
frolics, and the gossip; and when the echoes 
faint, and fall, and fall among the hills, she 
thinks they are like tender, mournful ghosts 
of voices out of that old time. And so listen¬ 
ing with her sun-hat aslant on her head, and 
her willow basket of “wood things” in her 
hands, the stage conics along, and the two or 
three passengers inside and the driver catch a 
sight of the girl standing there, and of the 
sweet upturned face. 

Edith Folger has the graces and airs of 
young-ladylmod at command, blit she has put 
them all off at Bayberry Hills, and is as natural 
as the birds and squirrels which she watches, 
and that watch her in turn among the branches. 
So Edith Folger stands still, and looks up at 
the stage with a kind of childish curiosity, as 
it comes rolling and lumbering along. There 
are faces inside; that is about all she is con- 
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scions of, for her eyes meet the driver’s, and 
somehow they stay there till lie is out of sight. 

“ It is curious,” murmured Edith to hersetf, 
ns the stnge rolls on, churning up n yellow 
mist of dust with every revolution of the 
wheels, “ but I have seen that face before. 
I’m sure I have, somewhere.” 

It was a large, square, sun-burnt face, that 
stage-driver’s; he wore a straw hat, the rim a 
good deal spattered with mud from the hollows 
in the road, and a thin, brown coat, well 
enough »n its way, and suited to his work. 

Yet Edith Folger had 1 seen in his intent, 
puzzled face, a half recognition like her own. 
“ It is very funny,” she said it to herself, two 
or three times. 

Then Edith remembered that it was almost 
time for the train that stopped at the depot, 
two miles away, and which would probably 
bring her father, who would be set down at 
the door by the hotel carryall, the stage run¬ 
ning down daily from the up-hill country, into 
which the railroad had not yet been opened. 

Edith, coming out now on the highway, 
walked at a more rapid gait. On cither side 
lay the wheat-fields sunning their brown 
reaches in the summer’s last light. There 
were stone walls with network of raspberry 
bushes, and ragged fringes of gnarled apple- 
trees. 

As Edith went on, there came up to her 
suddenly, without any link of association that 
she could find; yet she never thought of that; 
things go and come with all of us without 
our hunting up their causes and connections — 
the face she had seen two years before, look¬ 
ing over at her from the hedge. She saw it 
nl 1 -—- the strange, fierce look in the deep-set 
eyes; the pain there, too, which had haunted 
her so afterwards, and made an ache in her 
own heart. Then the talk with Rox all Hashed 
back as clear as though it had happened yester¬ 
day; and then Edith remembered the letter 
he had written heron the cars, and the strange 
scene which had occurred on his walk to Plum 
Point Station. It was singular, too, Edith 
thought now, that she and Rox Coventry had 
never alluded to this matter. It was a mere 
oversight on both sides. They were not young 
people in whose lives very little was happen¬ 
ing. They had change, excitement, variety, 
more or less; consequently a single incident, 
though it might be quite absorbing at the 
moment, sqon slipped into the background 
to make room for others. 

Edith had been immensely interested at 
Rox’s account of that odd interview on the 
road, but she had not seen him for some 


time after this occurred; and then there was 
so much else to talk about. She was so intent 
on all this, that she did not hear the sound of 
wheels to the right of her. In a moment 
the carryall swept round into the highway. 
She was close to the hotel now; there was a 
shout, “ Halloa, Edith 1 ” and turning around 
sharply, she saw her father and Rox Coventry 
sitting there in the old vehicle, side by side. A 
few minutes later they were in the house, and 
Rox was relating, in his droll way, what a search 
he had had after Edith, and how like some 
ancient knight he had followed her all the way 
from Agawam up to Bnyberry Hills, in whose 
solemn depths she had chosen to bury kerself, 
like some broken-hearted Ophelia, in a crook, 
he would like to say; only Rox declared that 
he had a tender muscle, that would tw’inge 
every time became to making fun of Ophelia. 
He never had quite forgotten that handsome 
mooning Hamlet for treating her as he did. 
It was very funny the way Rox talked; all 
through flashes and ripples of Edith’s laughter. 

“ I am so glad you have come, Rox ! Won’t 
we have grand times 1 Such wonderful places 
as I have to show you 1 Rockeries, and 
pineries, and glens, and deep cavcrn-likc 
hollows, fair and odorous, where Titania 
might have built her throne.” 

“ What a ptetty fancy, uncle Bryant! She 
has drank the nectar of these hills, and they 
have made a poet of her.” 

Edith’s father laughed. “ O, you children,” 
he said, “ how long do you suppose it will be 
before the hard, dull prose of life takes this 
pretty nonsense out of you?” 

He was used to their talk, and he enjoyed 
its flash, and sparkle, or sometimes its keen, 
blade-like glitter, but thought the whole was 
worth about as much as a handsome — soap- 
bubble l 

Edith was in a kind of seventh heaven of 
ecstasy now that Rox had 'come, and went on 
laying plans for to-morrow in a rapturous 
fashion. He, too, is very little changed from 
the Rox we left two years ago, trudging down 
the railroad. Two months since he graduated 
at college, with a good deal of credit to him¬ 
self. Everything has gone smoothly and 
gracefully with him; all this time, as of old, 
he takes it for granted that it always will. 
Yet he is silent, and looks at the brightness in 
Edith’s face with a kind of grave concern, 
while she is making her plans for the to¬ 
morrows. 

“Won’t it be just perfect, Rox?” she ends 
her pretty flowery programme of woods, and 
rocks, and “ things.” 
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“It would be, Edith} only I must be oft 
with Uncle Bryant to-morrow morning!” 

It all had to come out then. Rox was going 
out west on the plains, up among the awful 
silences and eternal snows of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. This was to be no picturesque summer 
holiday’s campaign among the Adirondacks, 
but a man’s strong, muscular wrestle with the 
great primeval forests and forces of creation. 

Rox wanted to mingle in the mad rush and 
joy of the buffalo hunt, to bivouac on the 
plains, to steep thirsty soul and 6ense in that 
intoxicating freedom of mountain, and wilder¬ 
ness, and prairie. 

There was no use of book-burrowihg while 
this sting and thirst were in his blood, Rox 
averred. What he must have now was the 
wild gallop of the plains*, he must go to sleep 
at night wrapped in his blanket, with the roar 
of the winjls in the old pines, and the tramp 
of the thunder overhead. He would come 
back after a while, in a year at most, and 
settle down to civilization and study again; 
but his mind was made up. lie was to start 
in a few days with several of his classmates, 
who were to accompany himon this expedition. 

“ There was a savage in every man. It must 
have its day,” Rox said, epigrammatically. 

Edith had listened to nil this with a shadow 
growing into the brightness of her face. Rox’s 
programme shattered all her pretty flowery 
one; but she was a sensible girl. The hills, 
and woods, and all the wonder and beauty, 
would be waiting for her still. 

“ Papa, what do you think about it all ? ” she 
asked, anxiously, when Rox had slipped out a 
moment. 

“ I don’t more than half approve of it,” 
slowly smoothing his whiskers, which had 
gathered an extra touch of frost in these two 
years. “ It strikes me the whole thing is a 
hair-brained adventure; but, then, every man 
must take bis own life into his hands, and 
shape it according to the forces that are 
in him. This new, wild life will try Rox’s 
mettle. He isn’t old enough or steady enough, 
I fear, and may fall into bad company.” 

“Ah, papa, don’t! You make me shiver,” 
broke in Edith, with the impatient abruptness 
of a petted child. “ If anything should hap¬ 
pen to Rox — ” 

But at that moment the tea bell rang, and 
he came bnck. 

After supper was over, they went out on the 
veranda, and sat there while a great yellow 
moon swung slowly up over the hills, and the 
earth grew beautiful and radiant with light, 
and yet it was not the light of the sun. 


On the other side of the veranda Edith’s 
father talked politics and stocks with some of 
his friends. 

“What are you thinking about, Edith?” 
asked Rox, at last, 

She had been sitting very still, watching the 
stnr6 as they slowly drifted—bright, golden 
points among the depths of blue. She turned 
now, and looked at her cousin, a little grave 
smile just unbending the line of her lips. 

“ I was wondering what would happen be¬ 
fore you and I saw another summer moon 
come up among her stars, and gaze down on 
us. Ah, Rox, it is a terribly long way to the 
Rocky Mountains! ” 

“ And a jolly time I mean to have of it, go¬ 
ing back to primeval things, and living after 
the pattern of old Father Adam. I doubt 
whether we have improved much on him. 
Don’t you think it will be glorious, Edith?” — 
getting up, and leaning his head against one 
of the pillars, where a mass of clematis hung, 
the dark-green embroidered thickly with its 
small, pale blossoms, like 6tars that have 
dropped from among their sisters overhead, 
and grown a little dim before they reached 
the world. 

“ Yes,” — doubtfully, — “I suppose it is glo¬ 
rious. Only so many things might happen, 
you know; and if any evil should come to you 
of any kind — O, Rox, I think that would 
break my heart! ” 

Rox Coventry looked at the sweet face up¬ 
turned to him in the moonlight; the trouble 
and the tenderness there spoke to whatever 
was best in him. He loved his cousin Edith, 
probably, better than anything in the world. 

“My dear little Queen Mab,” — this was 
one of the names he had given her when they 
were boy and girl together, — “ nothing harm* 
ful is going to happen to me. Don’t you let 
any absurd fears get to croaking in your sen¬ 
sitive little soul. Send them packing. Do 
you know,” —going with his fine instinct 
straight to the core of her words, — “ if I were 
about to go wrong, do anything that would 
make the devil have a chuckle over me, the 
thought of your dear little self would hold me 
back from all that?” 

“ O, Rox, it does me good to hear you say 
that!" 

“Docb it? Well, then, here goes some more 
to the same tunc. If you were anything but 
my own cousin, Edith Folger, I should pro¬ 
pose to you one of these days, and if you re¬ 
fused me, and took some other man, why, I 
would just shoot him! ” 

“ O, Rox! ” 
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Perhaps she flushed a little at that speech, 
but I am not quite sure of it. She was so 
honest and simple by her very birthright! and 
then the youth sitting there was just her 
“ cousin Rox,” 60 like a brother to her, that 
she could hardly conceive of him in the rela¬ 
tion of a lover 5 but she laughed out a mo¬ 
ment Inter as the oddness of his speech struck 
her. 

Somebody, coming out on the side veranda 
at that moment, heard the laugh, that had in 
it some soft, clear sound of billows shaken by 
the winds. He turned and looked. It was the 
driver of the Bnyberry stage. He had just left 
the dining-hall, where he had taken his sup¬ 
per with the “ hands, 1 ’ and the sight of that 
great, golden shield of a moon drew him out¬ 
side. 

That intent, puzzled gaze, with which he 
had 6cen Edith standing in the lane that after¬ 
noon, came into his eyes again. Then they 
turned and rested on Rox. He gave a start; 
his jaws closed themselves tightly together. 
You could sec that his brown face grew pale 
in the moonlight. He lmd recognized Rox 
Coventry. 

Once or twice the driver half drew forward, 
as though he was about to address Rox; then 
seeing how immersed he was in his talk with 
Edith, he dropped back again; but he kept on 
watching the two, his fingers working ner¬ 
vously together, his breath coming in short, 
excited gasps, until the tears came into his 
eyes; and overhead the moon looked down 
from her state in the skies, and pulses of wind 
throbbed and sank among the gleaming stars 
of the clematis; and at last, when the blur 
came into his eyes, and the figures greW dim 
before him, the stage-driver turned suddenly 
on his heel, and walked away; and Rox and 
his cousin, absorbed in their own affairs, had 
not so much as known he was there. 

They went on with their talk for an hour or 
two afterwards. It was to be their last one for 
a long time, as Rox must take the earliest 
down train in the morning. In view of this 
the talk was wonderfully grave, although every 
little while the old gnyety would break through 
in a spray of class-line jests. Still this went 
down soon in a luish of 6ober speech. 

He made all 6orts of fine promises to Edith 
of what he was to do. However, Rox Cov¬ 
entry was a brave, manly fellow. When he 
made a promise he felt his honor was pledged 
to it, like those old knights he was rather fond 
of quoting. lie was standing just on the 
threshold of manhood; he was his own mas¬ 
ter; he had plenty of money; and the world 


was all before him, to make of it what he liked. 
The horoscope looked very fair, and yet — and 
yet— 

After a while Edith’s father and some of the 
house guests came around to the side of the 
piazza where the cousins 6at, and the talk be¬ 
came general, 

At last they all went into the house, and the 
moon and the stars had the night to them¬ 
selves. 

Not quite. On one side of the house, under 
the great, cavernous shadows of the black- 
heart cherries, broken into occasionally by 
long, stiletto shapes of moonlight, the stnge- 
driver was pacing back and forth in a rapid 
way. He took off his hat, and wiped his 
forehead with a hand not just steady. 

“ I knew it must be he with the first glance,” 
he murmured to himself. ** I should have 
known that face and that light, janty carriage 
of the head if I’d met them in Gibraltar. Bless 
him! How I longed to speak to him, and tell 
him— But I never could tell him all. A part 
of that must be a secret until we both get 
where all secrets are laid bare. Yet I should 
have liked to have taken his hand, and had 
him smile on me once, as he did that day. 

“ I knew, too, I’d seen that girl’s face be¬ 
fore, when I came on it in the lane. It looks 
as though it might have dropped right down 
out of the skies. How softly she spoke to me 
that day, and what a great pity there was shin¬ 
ing in her eyes, ns they looked over the hedge 
at me! I answered her roughly, too, like a 
brute, when she only meant to do me good. 

“ How strange it’s happened that we’ve all 
met here under the same roofl It makes me 
hold my breath thinking how different it all 
might have been, and there was only one mo¬ 
ment between. 

“ To-morrow I must see him, get a word, and 
that 6hake of the hands; and, if there’s time 
and a chance for it, I'll tell him what that 
twenty-five dollars did for me.” 

It was Keefe Bartlett, the stage-driver, pacing 
back and forth in the shadowy depths of 
the great black-hearts, who had this talk all 
to himself. 

These two years have wrought a perceptible 
change in Keefe. Some inward force has been 
working outward with him. His limbs have 
knit themselves into firmer shape; his gait 
has improved; the old slouch is slowly drop¬ 
ping from his shoulders; he looks at least five 
years older; and his soul has got more and 
more into his face, and softened and moulded 
the homeliness there; the gray, deep-set eyes 
have an honest look when they answer you, ns 
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they are always ready to do with their clear, 
open gaze. 

These two years have been chiselling out a 
good many tilings for Keefe Bartlett besides 
his face and figure. They have brought him 
into some very hard places, it is true 5 but no 
hour has ever closed around his soul its prison 
walls of despair; nomadness has fired brain 
and heart, as it did that day when lie sat by 
the railroad in the hollow and waited, to this 
day nobody but Keefe knows for what — no¬ 
body but Keefe Bartlett and — God. 

He has dipped into a variety of employments 
during this time; but no money that was not 
fairly earned has soiled that hard palm of his. 
lie has sold papers on the cars, been porter, 
errand-boy, ofllce-clerk; and onetime, when 
he was in great straits, he remembered his 
old knack at entertaining the Agawam hands 
with little, homely, improvised comedies; and 
with the frin.dly advice of one of the applaud¬ 
ing crowd, Keefe actually went to the Bowery 
Theatre, and made an engagement on one of 
the minor parts in some old English comedy 
that happened to be having a popular run at 
the time. He succeeded so well in his part 
that it is altogether likely he would have made 
a further engagement, had not an opportunity 
to drive an express wagon turned up at this 
juncture. 

Keefe thought he was wonderfully in luck 
now, and had kept at this business a number 
of months, when it brought another chance in 
his way. This was, to take charge of the daily 
stage from Black Hawk Mountain, a favor¬ 
ite up-country resort, to Bayberry Hills, the 
distance between the two being a little less 
than forty miles. Keefe had passed most of 
these two years in the city; but he still had 
the old longing for broad, green reaches of 
fields, and springs by the wayside, and cool, 
sweet scents, and blessed silences of the woods, 
which had driven him away from the hot, 
stilling city, and landed him at last in the 
Agawam Cotton Mills. 

It was now about two months since Keefe 
had entered on this stage-driving. He enjoyed 
it vastly. Besides, it paid better than any¬ 
thing he had ever done in his life before. 
Then Keefe had an eye for scenery and the 
landscapes on the whole route, with their hill 
and river views, their farm-homesteads, and 
picturesque forks of roads, and great surging 
billows of woods, seemed waiting in glad pa¬ 
tience for the artist who was so long in com¬ 
ing. They could afford to wait —those hills, 
and fields, and woods of God! 

There was a point in the stage route from 


which the distance to Creek Farm could hard¬ 
ly be more than three miles. Keefe never 
passed this place without thinking of the little 
girl with the thin, childish face, and the won¬ 
derful dark eyes, that searched him with their 
curious, wistful gaze; and he seemed to hear 
again the soft, lisping voice in the warm, 
brown twilights, as it said, “ O, you are a good 
man J I know you arc a good man. Nobody 
could make me believe nnythingclse of you.” 
He had heard those very words, with the catch 
and lisp in them, breaking into the dark and 
chill of many an hour of his life, and making 
warmth and glow there. 

Some day, when the chance offered, Keefe 
intended to go over to the old farm-homestead, 
and have a look at it all. He had a kind of 
affection for the whole place — the wide, ample 
house, the great barn-yard, set in a green oval 
of orchards and pastures; and Keefe hnd a 
hope that he might find hanging on the big 
front gate, 01* leaning out of some window, 
the little girl with the freckled face and the 
wonderful eyes, which had looked up at him 
in such wild terror from out of the old well. 
If he should see her, — the little Bessie Staines 
that had kissed him good by that night,— 
he must go right up and speak to her; and 
Kccfc forgot that in these two years 6hc might 
have changed, like himself. 

So at last he came out from the shadows of 
the trees into that still, 6aintly moonlight; and 
there, because his heart was full with a rever¬ 
ent, overflowing gladness, Keefe instinctively, 
and for the first time in his life, took off Ins 
hat and thanked God. 

The next morning, when he inquired for 
Rox Coventry, he learned that he had left for 
the down train an hour before. 

[TO OK CONTIHUKIf.J 
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At Farmer Staines. Page 723. 


ONLY GIRLS. 

DY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DITH FOLGER did not go home that 
night. The wind and the rain had all 
out doors to themselves, and a battle-field they 
made of it I Young trees were suddenly borne 
down in the fury of the storm? branches were 
snapped off and hurled away; the fences were 
laid low, and the house shook in all its strong 
old ribs. 

In order that no alarm should be felt on 
Edith’s account, uncle Richard had sent by 
one of the farm-hands a message to Bay berry 
Hills that she was safely sheltered at Creek 
Farm; and the girl settled herself to a plensed 
enjoyment of the whole adventure, even of the 
storm outside. 


‘‘What a frightful storm it is, Richard!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Staines, with a little shudder, as 
there came a terrible onset of wind and rain 
at the windows. “ Did you ever know any¬ 
thing like it before?” 

“ Yes, a few times in my life, Lucy; but it’s 
what sailors would call an old rouser of a 
gate.” 

“Are you afraid? ” asked Bessie, still flut¬ 
tering about Edith. 

“ O, no, child; I think I rather enjoy it all.” 

“ So should I, if it were not for Keefe.” 

“ Who is Keefe?” asked Edith; whose curi¬ 
osity was awake at all points. 

“ O, lie’s the stage-driver, and he lives here; 
and there’s a wonderful story to tell about 
him — isn’t there, uncle Richard ? ” 

“ Yes, my denr,” 

“ Well, now, supposing you tell it, little 
Miss Bessie,” said Edith. “ I like 6tories im¬ 
mensely.” 
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Bessie drew n long breath; then she turned 
to her uncle. 

“ You do it, uncle Richard,” she said. 

“No, Bessie; that belongs to you. Nobody 
can tell Kcefe’o story so well as you.” 

Once fairly started, Bessie forgot everything 
else, and fully sustained her uncle’s testimo¬ 
ny. She set the whole scene, the old well 
and herself hanging there by the broken curb, 
and Keefe as he came to her rescue, in the 
most vivid, dramatic way before her listeners. 
Yon could not help living it all over again. 
Indeed, Mrs. Staines had to leave the room 
before the child was half through. 

Edith was greatly Impressed by the whole 
story. It flashed across her, of a sudden, that 
this “Keefe” must be the very stage-driver 
whom she had met that afternoon in the lane, 
and whose face bad struck her with such a cu¬ 
rious familiarity. Of course, though, she 
could never have seen him before. 

When Edith came to learn that Bessie’s pre¬ 
server was actually staying at Creek Farm, 
and how it had nil come about that he was 
there, she exclaimed, — 

“I hope I shall see him; I'm quite curious 
to do it.” 

“The fellow is really worth knowing, Miss 
Folgcr,” said uncle Richard. 

“ Me will be likely, however, to be very shy 
with folks like you. Still there is something 
shrewd, and sturdy, and original about this 
Keefe Bartlett, if you once get through the 
crust. He’s had a rough time of it thus far — 
poor fellow! but l*m satisfied there is the mak¬ 
ing of a man in him.” 

Uncle Richard seldom made mistakes in his 
judgments of men. 

“ Do you think he will get through to-night, 
Richard?” asked Mrs. Staines, who had re¬ 
turned before this. “ It is time he was here 
two hours ago.” 

“ Yes; but he will have to get over the road 
in the teeth of this gale. 1 think he will do 
it, though.” 

Less than ten minutes afterwards there came, 
through howling winds and seas of rain, a 
thunderous knock at the side-door. 

“ O, it’s Keefe!” shouted Bessie; and she 
rushed to answer the knock, antlcipatingcvery- 
body else, and unbolted the door, 

The wind made a grab at her. It took her 
breath, and would have knocked her down if 
Keefe had not broken its force. There he 
stood, a big, dripping figure in the dark. 

“ That’s you, I know,” exclaimed Bessie. 
“The storm hasn’t carried you off, after all,” 

“O, no —not so much as my little finger, 


though it’s fought for me every inch of the last 
ten miles.” 

The voice was loud and hearty., It was 
wonderful how cheerful Keefe’s tones had 
grown of late; indeed, every hour since he 
came to Creek Farm had been working some 
change in him. 

He was in the hall by this time, and uncle 
Richard came out to find that all was well with 
the stage-driver; and he got off his dripping 
overcoat, and went up to his room, and came 
down in a few moments, dried and hungry, 
and feeling only the better for his long, victo¬ 
rious battle with the elements. 

While he sat there before a supper which 
would have sharpened the appetite of a far 
less hungry man, Bessie came out to buzz 
about him with her news. It was so very good, 
though, she held it hack a moment, setting her 
one grand secret in a bordering of light talk. 

“Uncle Richard said he knew you’d get 
through, Mr. Keefe.” 

“Yes; I made up my mind I’d hold on to 
that old Noah’s ark of a stage until she went 
to pieces, or I did. Whew I how the wind did 
roar! A grand thunder of artillery was noth¬ 
ing to it. Roads will he badly washed oft* in 
places;” helping himself to huge slices of the 
huckleberry cake. 

Bessie watched him with the secret a-dauco 
in her purplish eyes. At last it hurst out. 

“ Guess what has happened, Mr. Keefel” 

“ I can’t; the wind has played the mischief 
with my wits, as well as with the leaves. Any¬ 
thing good ? ” 

“ O, yes, splendidly good.” 

“ Well, then, don’t he cruel on a fellow; let’s 
have it.” 

Bessie and Keefe were the best of friends. 
There was nothing in the world lie was 
not ready to do for her. So Bessie told 
about the beautiful young lady in the ether 
room, and how she had fallen asleep in the 
huckleberry pasture, and coining out had lost 
her way, and how uncle Richard lmd found 
her in the road, and brought her home in the 
nick of time, and how she was to pass the 
night on account of the storm, ending with, — 

“ O, I do want you to see her so! Make 
haste and get through with that supper.” 

Keefe hardly sympathized with Bessie’s ea¬ 
gerness. Indeed, during her talk his thoughts 
were much occupied with his stage and horses. 
It is quite doubtful whether he more than half 
took in her story. 

But his supper, greatly to the impatient 
chatterer’s delight, was over at last, and she 
took hold of his hand and led him straight 
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into the room where Edith snt with Bessie’s 
uncle and mother, the girl a centre of color, 
and grace, anil loveliness that are indescrib¬ 
able. • 

Keefe gave a little start, lie knew her at 
the first glance. Bessie introduced him with 
an amusing effort to observe all the proprie¬ 
ties. Edith recognized the stage-driver at 
once; hut the mysterious familiarity in his 
face did not strike her as it had that day when 
he stared at her as she stood in the lane. 
Keefe saw that she did not remember him, 
but for all that he could not thaw out, of the 
silence and awkwardness which possessed him. 

Edith did her best to draw him out; ljut 
every time she addressed herself to Keefe, his 
heart seemed to get painfully close to his 
throat, and it was as much as he could do to 
stammer out an intelligent reply. It was like 
dancing in fetters. 

The others saw his constraint; so, in a little 
while, did Edith, and with her fine tact gave 
over her good-natured attempt to draw the 
young stage-driver into conversation. 

Uncle Richard came to the rescue, asking 
Keefe questions about the road and the storm; 
and here Keefe got on well enough; but how 
could he talk with Edith Folger? I low could 
he, remembering — 

Of a sudden the young lady spoke, more to 
herself than to anybody else, the thought com¬ 
ing out in a breath, — 

“O, dear! I wonder if this storm has got 
as far as Rox to-night! ” 

“ Who is Rox ? ” asked Bessie, who had over¬ 
heard the name. So had somebody else. 

“He is my own cousin, and just like n 
brother to me — dearer than anybody, indeed, 
but papa.” 

“O, do tell us something about him,”.cried 
Bessie. 

Rox was always a pleasant subject to Edith. 

“ Well, what is it you want to hear, Miss 
Bessie?” smiling on the eager little girl. 

“O, something nice — a real good story, 
you know.” 

“A story: let me see,” answered Edith, med¬ 
itatively. “There arc a great many good 
things to tell about Rox; but I don't know as 
I can think of just the story that will interest 
you.” 

“ Didn't he ever do anything good, or gen¬ 
erous, or funny? Those are the kind I like,” 
answered Bessie, quite innocent of any missing 
link in her pronouns. 

Edith considered a moment; then her face 
Unshed up. 

“ O, yes, I do remember something Rox did 


that was all three,” she said. “It happened 
a good while ago.” 

Bessie was all ears and eyes now. The oth¬ 
ers, too, waited for the commencement. Keefe 
could not tell why his heart gave that big 
thump, as though something was coming. 
But in a minute more he knew, for Edith was 
describing him as he sat that day just outside 
the hedge by her father’s grounds. You could 
almost see him there, through the girl’s words 
—- a big, homely, brown young Caliban. Even 
through all the hot emotion that surged with¬ 
in him, it did strike Keefe with a grim sense 
of humor, that he should have such a picture 
of himself held up to his gaze. 

Edith repeated the talk she had had with 
the stranger. It was wonderful how her mem¬ 
ory retained every word. Ami then she 
carried her listeners into the house, and went 
over the conversation which had transpired 
between Rox and herself before he set out for 
Plum Point Station; and Keefe held his breath 
so that not a syllable should escape him. 

Afterwards she went over the whole scene 
on the railroad, making hardly a mistake 
from beginning to end, for Edith told it fresh 
and vivid, as Rox had written it to her that 
day on the cars. 

There were tears in the eyes of nil her lis¬ 
teners when she concluded, all but one, and 
his, bright and dry, seemed to burn likefianies 
in his livid face. They all felt his still agita¬ 
tion, but they only thought he was deeply 
moved by the story. Bessie drew a deep 
breath. 

“ O, if you could only learn what became 
of those twenty-five dollars!” she said. 

“ I have always been curious to know,” add¬ 
ed Edith. “ I have always felt, too, that there 
was some history, if one could get down to it, 
about that money; that it was really a matter 
of life and death, as the boy said.” 

“ I hail a feeling of the same Sort while you 
were talking, Miss Eolger,” added uncle Rich¬ 
ard. “ It is a remarkable story, and it makes me 
want to know your cousin Rox. We cannot 
always follow our good deeds to their results, 
but some time these will come home, bringing 
their sheaves with them.” 

Keefe’s breath came hard; he was losing 
possession of himself. In a moment more it 
seemed to him that he should spring to his 
feet and shriek out, — 

“It was /, Keefe Bartlett, that sat by the 
hedge that day; it was / that waited by the 
railroad; and when Rox Coventry gave me 
that money, he saved his own life and me from 
murder! ” 
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Then Bessie Staines’s voice slipped softly 
into the tumult of Keefe’s thoughts, 

“ O, do tell us some more about Rox! ’’ 

And Edith went on to describe him — the' 
bright, careless, handsome fellow, with his' 
pleasant, magnetic ways and janty air, and 
bringing up one and another little scene of 
their childhood, sparkling with fun and com¬ 
edy, as everything seemed to about Rox, he 
had so much bright, wonderful vitality; and 
at last she told about this passion for the 
hunt and hivouac in the woods and on the 
plains, which had seized him, and how he had 
gone off leaving them full of anxieties on lus 
account. 

It was late when Edith got tnrougn wun i 
Rox; all the. while the silent figure in the] 
corner had been watching her with its bright, 
dry eyes. It had sat motionless ns a statue, 
without making a sound or moving a muscle i 
yet the Agawam capitalist’s daughter had some 
vague, faint feeling of the emotion which was 
stirring the soul of the stage-driver. She was 
not, probably, conscious of this feeling herself; 
nevertheless it lay at the bottom of the last 
thing Edith Folger did before she went up to 
her room that evening. 

She had said her good night to the others, 
and Bessie had hold of Edith’s hand, when the 
young lady turned suddenly to Keefe, who had 
risen from his chair, saying, 

>i What shall I say to you for what you did 
one day for this little girl?” drawing Bessie 
suddenly to her side. 

She said it in the sweetest, most gracious 
way, with her fair face uplifted to his. I de¬ 
spair of giving you any idea how pretty she 
looked at that moment, and how prettily it was 
done. And as he looked at her that moment, 
the words came to Keefe, and he could not 
hold them back. 

“ What shall i say to you iui wmu you u.u 
that day for the boy on the railroad?" 

“O, it was not /did that,” answered Edith, 
with her pretty ripple of laughter. “ It was 
Rox, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know it was. But Rox would never 
have done that, you see, if it hadn’t been for 
you; ” and Keefe’s eyes shone on the girl with 
a great light in them. 

Site turned to the others with playful arch¬ 
ness. 

“ Have I been making a heroine of myself?" 
she asked. “ I had no intention of do¬ 
ing 60." 

"We all 6 aw that. You only told, the truth, 
my child. But Keefe is right, nftcr all. Ami 
I’ve rounded the point of my threescore years 


some time ago, but I hardly ever heard of a . 
generous or noble deed without finding that 
somehow, some girl or woman — it all amounts . 
to the same thing —was sure to be at the bot¬ 
tom of it." 

I do not believe that anything more truly 
beautiful and chivalric was ever said of woman 
than that speech of uncle Richard Staines. 
Do you ? 

The next morning, when Edith Folgerin- 
quired at breakfast for the stage-driver, she 
learned that he had set off an hour before for 
Black Hawk Mountain. 

CHAPTER VII. 

“Tiif.bf.’s a fight going on in there," said 
the stage-driver. 

“ Well, it’s lucky for me I can keep out of that 
row, any way," said the second speaker, mostly 
to himself, as he sprang into the stage and 
settled down in a corner for a long nap. 

It was as dreary a night as you can imagine, 
drearier than my pen can possibly paint for 
you. The tavern at " Bear Ranche ’’ shot out 
its lights into the wide, yawning blackness. 
That long, low log building just on the edge 
of the great “ sage desert" of the west was 
the sole picture of life in all the dreary land¬ 
scape. The winds growled and shouted over 
the plains like the roar of distant seas, and 
shot great angry gusts of rain at the window 
where the traveller 6 at in the corner of the 
eastern-bound stage. The lights from the 
bar-room flamed out from the small panes, 
and he could hear the shuffling of feet and the 
loud, angry voices. 

He listened with a painful kind of interest, 
yet thahkful enough that he was out of it all. 
He knew what men were when whiskey and 
race turned them into demons. 

lie is a young man still, but he has learned 
much in the two years he has been out on 
the plains, one of the overseers of a large 
mining company. 

The voices inside grow louder and fiercer. 
The solitary passenger wishes the stage would 
start. There are other travellers who will join 
him at the last moment, but they enjoy the 
warmth, and probably the tumult going on in¬ 
side, too well to leave it before it is necessary, 
and there is some trouble with the “ lender." 

The "overseer" has ridden all day. Ilis 
bones are stiff and tired, yet the prospect in 
there is not inviting. He has concluded to go 
on to the next station, although this involves 
another weary night in the stage. 

"Passengers, aboard I" shouts the driver, 
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putting his head inside the bar-room, while a 
gust of rain, which has been watching its 
chance, makes an angry rush in-doors, slapping 
at the faces of some of the men there, on 
which there is a fresh volley of coarse oaths 
at rain and driver. 

In a moment, and as though he were forced 
against his will, blit drawn by some mysteri¬ 
ous impulse which he cannot resist, the sol¬ 
itary passenger gets up from his corner of the 
stage, bounds swiftly out, despite his stiffened 
limbs, and enters the long, low-ceiled bar¬ 
room. 

There are men scattered all around it, most¬ 
ly in groups — miners, and trappers, and hunt¬ 
ers from the Hudson Bay Company’s posts, 
hardened and rough from their coarse, wild 
life of plain and wilderness. Some of them 
have thrown themselves half across the coun¬ 
ter; others are gathered about the stove, tell¬ 
ing o’fer coarse stories about tussles with bears 
and brushes with Indians, while others are 
scattered about on boxes and chairs in all 
sorts of nondescript attitudes, the majority 
being engaged in pouring down coarse whis¬ 
key, smoking vile tobacco, and indulging in 
loud guffaws. 

The new comer stood still a moment looking 
over this scene. It did not surprise or horrify 
him. He was used to just such sights; yet 
there was a certain air of cool self-possession 
in his ‘manner, which showed that he was 
not in sympathy with the coarse, riotous spir¬ 
it of the place. 

•lie was a large-framed, solidly-built young 
man, deep in his twenties. Ilis face was 
dreadfully sunburned, but the large-moulded 
features had a certain strength and good-look¬ 
ing homeliness about them. He wears a coarse 
gray suit and a fur cap — just the things for a 
traveller in those latitudes and at that season 
— it is now on the edge of November. The 
men around the fire certainly look more pic¬ 
turesque in their red and gray shirts and mud- 
stained leathern breeches. 

The crowd stared at the new comer with an 
idle kind of curiosity. Most of the travellers 
were at the ranche over night, and would take 
the stages cast or west the next morning, and 
fresh arrivals were nothing remarkable. In 
one corner was gathered the group which, in 
the vernacular of that place, were ** having a 
row.” There was a table, with piles of 
money and packs of dirty cards, which told 
their own story, and the oil lamps flared on 
fierce, angry faces. 

All of the company carried knives and fire¬ 
arms, and were evidently in a dangerous mood. 


About the disputants some of the loungers 
had gathered, with pipes in their mouths, 11 to 
enjoy the fun.” The stranger’s gaze went over 
at once to this group. He knew the signs only 
too well — the rage that flamed up in those 
dark faces, that rose higher and higher in the 
angry voices, would end soon in something 
worse; there would be a drunken brawl, 
and somebody would be hurt — killed, quite 
likely. 

The young overseer usually kept himself out 
of such scenes. He could not tell now what, 
impelled him to walk over and join the outside 
circle of lookers-on, with their loud guffaws, 
and coarse tobacco, and whiskey-tainted 
breaths ? but he did it. Meanwhile it was high 
time to be gone, for the room was fast being 
cleared of the passengers for the night stage, 
and he had already lost his pre-empted seat in 
the corner. 

A number of men — miners from the gulches, 
to judge from their appearance—were en¬ 
gaged in the quarrel; but it had evidently 
arisen between two, who formed a contrast to 
the brawny figures about them. The elder 
was a tall, dark man, with a heavy beard and 
a certain foppish smartness in bis dress. lie 
had a bad face; there was something bold and 
sinister in it; yet he was a man of the world, 
and lived by his wits. The overseer settled 
that with the first glance. He had found it 
often necessary to be swift in reading the char¬ 
acters of men since he had* been out there 
among the mines. 

The younger man was slender and not above 
medium height; his face was a good deal dis¬ 
figured by a long, deep gash on one side, 
which lie had received in a fight or a fall. 
There were general marks of dissipation about 
him. He wore an old slouched cap, and his 
clothes were soiled and seedy, and his hair 
and beard, of a chestnut shade, were sadly 
neglected. Yet, despite all these disfigure¬ 
ments, there was some glimmering of grace in 
the manner, or it might be in the looks, of the 
young man which made the overseer feel in^ 
stlnctively that lie had been at some time of 
his life a gentleman. 

He was in a towering rage; he had evident¬ 
ly been drinking deeply, and was insisting that 
his opponent had cheated him monstrously at 
poker. He had caught more or less of the mi¬ 
ners’ slang, but there was something in his 
speech and his tones which at once indicated 
a higher culture than those around him pos¬ 
sessed. 

Despite the excitement — partly rage, partly 
intoxication — under which the speaker told 
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his story, it was evident that he believed he 
was telling the truth, and that he felt he had 
been monstrously cheated by his antagonist. 
No need to repeat what he said. I would not 
have brought you into this atmosphere at all, 
if I could have helped it} and we will get 
away from it as soon as possible. 

There was a sense of rude justice at the core 
of these men, which made itself felt through 
all the fumes of tobacco and whiskey. A low 
murmur of sympathy ran around the circle, 
amid which one rough miner took his clay 
pipe out of his mouth, and swore he’d see 
Coventry had fair play, and another, a back¬ 
woodsman, with over six feet of loose joints 
and raw bones, red-shirted and leathern- 
brceched, set his half-drained glass of grog 
on. a stool, and swore, “that was an old 
dodge of the devil’s and Denton’s; he knew 
him I ” 

“ What did you call that young man?” in¬ 
quired the overseer, turning sharply to the 
miner with the clay pipe, and he asked the 
question as though it was a matter of life and 
death to him. 

“Coventry — a young, gingerly brought- 
up chap, from the east. Pity he ever left it. 
'Tisn’t the place for such high-strung fellows, 
grog and gambling getting him down to the 
foot of the hill, double-quick.” 

“ O, my God 1 my God!” cried the over¬ 
seer, not loudly, but there was an awful pain 
in his words. 

Probably the older gambler felt by this time 
that the popular sentiment was setting strong¬ 
ly against him. lie was cool and collected 
enough himself, and he saw that he must bring 
matters to a crisis. Let those fierce natures 
once plunge into a fight, and it would no 
longer be a question of right and wrong, hut 
one simply of muscle and luck. 

He turned suddenly and dealt his young an¬ 
tagonist a blow that made the latter reel and 
stagger like a drunken man. 

“ You call me a liar and a villain — do you ? 
That’s the only answer Jack Denton has for 
such words,” he growled, savagely. 

There was a cry on all sides. Denton had 
his partisans among the miners. Fists were 
doubled and knives drawn. 

“We’re in for a fight now,” shouted the 
huge backwoodsman, with dangerous-looking 
eyes, ns he hastily gulped his glass. 

As the young man, who had been half 
stunned by the cruel blow, recovered from its 
effects, he whipped out a revolver from his 
pocket. It was all done in a moment. Den¬ 
ton had not suspected his antagonist was 


armed. Drink and pain had turned the latter 
for the time into a madman. You saw the 
fierce glitter of rage in his eye 5 he was bent 
on wiping out that insult with the blood of his 
foe. There was no time for any movement on 
the part of Denton or the crowd about him; 
the hand which held the pistol was swift ns 
lightning} it hnd taken steady aim ; it would 
have gone off the next moment, when a hand 
suddenly reached out and struck up the weapon 
with one strong blow, and the pistol lay at the 
owner's feet. 

The surging crowd actually stood still as 
one man at the audacity o£ that act. In that 
breathless instant the young man had picked 
up his weapon and turned to confront the new 
offender. 

It was the overseer, who had come in, less 
than three minutes ago, and who was a stran¬ 
ger to every soul in the room, who had ^ruck 
up the pistol. There was a deadly gleam in 
the owner’s eyes; he took deliberate aim at 
the overseer; there was no possibility of escape 
for the latter, even if he had sought it. He 
must have known that he was in the power of 
a madman, and that his life was not worth a 
dollar’s purchase. 

But he stood there quite calm, with his arms 
folded across his chest. lie was white to the 
roots of his hair; yet there was something 
really grand in his courage, as he steadily 
looked the death awaiting him in the face. 

“ You intend to blow my brains out, I see,” 
he said, not a quiver in his voice; and in all 
that rude crowd you might have heard the 
ticking of a clock. 

“ Precisely! When a man comes across my 
path as you have done, he must take the con¬ 
sequences.” 

The voice had a cool, deadly resolution, 
more trying to the nerves than any exhibition 
of rage. No doubt that the speaker meant 
precisely what he snid. Me had one of those 
organizations on which vile whiskey acted with 
sudden, deadly effect. The overseer understood 
all that. 

“ Yet you are a gentleman, I think, and will 
take a last message for me where I shall 
send it.” 

The pistol was still aimed at the overseer; 
yet this singular request did seem to strike the 
would-be murderer through all the white heat 
of his r.age. 

“ Well, gentleman or not, I shall keep my 
word, both in the killing and the telling. What 
is your message?” 

“ I want you, Rox Coventry, to tell your 
cousin Edith Folger, of Agawam, that Keefe 
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Bartlett sent her Ills love mul thanks with his 
last breath, and said that when he met her in 
the next world he would tell her what she had 
done for him in this; and even there she would 
be glad to know it.” 

This time the pistol dropped perceptibly. 
Through the glare of rage a dull amazement 
seemed to strike slowly. 

“ Edith Folger — what do you know of her?” 
staring at the overseer as though he were a 
risen ghost. 

“Enough to be certain that when she learns 
the work you have done this night it will do 
for her what she told you it would, the last 
time you saw her n& you sat in the moonlight 
on the piazza at Bay berry Hills — break her 
heart 1 ” 

This time the shaft struck home. Through 
all the frenzy of brain and heart the words 
had pierced. That night, five years ago, rose 
up with its saintly watching moon overhead, 
and the soft gurgle of winds that lost them¬ 
selves among the leaves, and the silver light 
that made the earth divine, and Edith Folger 
sitting in her young bloom and loveliness by 
his side. 

The pistol dropped slowly. 

“ Edith Folger 1 Little Edith f ’’ cried Rox 
Coventry, in a tone whose awful anguish those 
who heard long remembered ; and then — the 
revulsion had been too great for the strained 
heart and brain, and Rox Coventry sank in a fit 
upon the floor. 

The overseer knelt down by his side, and 
brushed away the long, beautiful hair from 
the disfigured face; then he looked up to the 
crowd of men who stood gaping around, more 
or less impressed by the scene which had just 
passed; even that hard, cool villain Denton 
looking curious and amazed. 

This time the fight was over. 

“ Let me take charge of him,” said the over¬ 
seer, addressing the crowd about him. 

Nobody objected. The stage had started 
off some minutes before. Keefe Bartlett took 
up the limp, unconscious figure, and carried it 
out tenderly into a room back of the bar, 
where it was cpiiet, and a wood fire was dying 
out on the hearth, and glowing in a soft, fitful 
light upon the walls. Keefe laid his burden 
tenderly on an old lounge; then he stood still 
and looked, and as he looked, he thought of Rox 
as he had watched him that day going up the 
railroad —the lithe, slender figure, so alert with 
life, and strength, and pride; and seeing him 
tying there now, helpless, disfigured, ruined 
in body and soul, an awful sorrow worked in 
Keefe’s face. 


“ O, God 1 ” he cried, in a great burst of grief, 
“to think what lie was — to see him lying 
there like this! ” 

And then, utterly overcome, he sank'on Ids 
knees, and there in that rnnchc out on the 
lonely plains, with the loud voices and hoarse 
guffaws of the bar-room coming through the 
thin partition, Keefe Bartlett gathered the head 
of Rox Coventry on his knee, tenderly as his 
dead mother could have done, and sobbed over 
it like a child. 

tTO UK CONTINUKU.] 
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ONLY GIRLS. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

T HREE days had passed since the fight in 
the bar-room of Bear Ranche, All this 
time Rox Coventry had lain unconscious on 
the big lounge where Keefe Bartlett had de¬ 
posited him. The former had tended his 
charge with an untiring zeal and devotion, 
which excited the inmates’ curiosity and 
amazement. 

One might almost have fancied the overseer’s 
strong, stalwart life was bound up in that of 
the pallid, wrecked youth who lay there on 
the lounge, which pillows and blankets had 
converted into a tolerably easy couch, even for 
a sick man, Keefe having levied heavily on the 
bedding supplies of the ranche. 


For the most part Rox lay in a kind of stupor, 
the life that hardship and excess had so 
strained and dissipated either slowly ebbing 
out, or the hidden springs renewing them* 
selves at their sources. Nobody could tell 
which; nobody had any especial care, except 
Keefe Bartlett, and he would sit for hours, 
.watching with hungry, sorrowful eyes the 
white, wasted face, which grew more and more 
into the likeness of Rox Coventry, as the dis¬ 
figurement subsided, and sickness chiselled the 
features. 

He was not always an easy patient, either. 
There were times when a dreadful madness of 
fever and delirium would leap suddenly to his 
brain, and he would spring to his feet with 
glaring eyeballs and frenzied yells. It took 
all Keefe’s strength, physical and moral, to 
master him at such times. 

One and another of the inmates at Bear 
Ranche used to come in and stare at the sick 
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man, generally shaking their heads before they 
went out, with a significant, “You won’t pull 
him through,” or, “ lie’s done for this time}" 
and the white, wasted face, with the soul com¬ 
ing slowly back to it, added its own silent, 
pathetic testimony to these gratuitous ver¬ 
dicts. 

One day, just at twilight, Rox opened his 
eyes suddenly, with the fierce gleam and the 
glassy dulness gone out of them, and they 
shone strangely out of their great black hol¬ 
lows. lie had been lying so still for several 
hours, with such a gray pallor on his sharp¬ 
ened face, that a terrible fear had smitten 
Keefe’s heart, and he had leaned his car down 
softly to the other’s Ups, out of which a thin 
flicker of breath always came to testify that 
Rox Coventry was not yet with the dead. 

He looked about him now in a vague, per¬ 
plexed way at first, as though he wondered 
how he came there. He saw the tawdry yel¬ 
low and blue paper bangings, the crimsons of 
the sunset shining in at the small window 
panes, the huge log in a splendid blaze on the 
hearth, and, best of nil, that stout, well-knit 
figure sitting near it, reading the paper. 

Keefe did notbpeak. He knew, all the time, 
by some subtile magnetism, that Rox’s eyes 
were on him; knew the very moment they 
opened, and knew, also, that thought and 
memory were slowly clearing up out of fog 
and darkness. But they must take their own 
time, and that was a long, long one. The 
sunset had paled, and the wind was beginning 
to muster for its old riot on the plains, when 
there came a ghost-like flutter of a sound to 
Keefe’s sharpened cars. 

“ I want to look at you.” 

Keefe rose up, and went and stood by the 
lounge, with his large, well-shaped figure, 
that had wholly sloughed off the shambling 
awkwardness of its boyhood, strong and 
broad-breasted, with his fine, manly face — a 
face to be trusted anywhere. 

“Well, here I am,” he said; and his cheer¬ 
ful, hearty voice rung with the true metal of 
the sotd behind; “A hundred and fifty pounds 
of good, solid bone and muscle at your serv¬ 
ice, sir.” 

Rox gazed with bis great, sad, hollow eyes 
at the stranger. 

“Who arc you?” he asked again, in that 
feeble, mu filed voice of his. 

“ For the last two years overseer of the Red- 
Mountain-Gold-Mincs, and thus far on my 
way to the east.” 

“ Your name?” 

He had to be chary of his words yet. 


“ It won’t mean anything to you, but it’s 
Keefe Bartlett.” 

The invalid pondered that a few minutes, 
but evidently could make nothing of it. He 
6 hook his head in a weary way at last. Then 
lie looked up suddenly, and asked, — 

“Are you the man I meant to shoot the oth¬ 
er night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long have I been lying here?” 

“ Three days.” 

“ And you have been taking care of me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What did you do it for?” 

“ Because you once did a great favor to some¬ 
body I happened to know. But never mind; 
we won’t talk about that now. You are out 
of the woods. You’re close to the turnpike, 
as we miners say.” 

“I shall get well, you think?” 

“ Sound, and hearty, and jolly, in a little 
while.” 

Rox Coventry gave a little, sharp groan. 
There was a dreadful misery in his eyes, as he 
turned his head wearily away. All his life 
for the past two or-three years rose up before 
him, a hateful spectre, which he feared and 
loathed, and yet which he felt must follow 
and hunt him through all the days to come, 
through eternities, it might he. He could not 
wipe those years sweet and clean. They must 
I stand there forever with their folly, and waste, 
and wickedness. 

The overseer guessed at once what was pass¬ 
ing in the sick man’s mind. He knew that if 
Rox ever woke up and came to himself again, 
he could only pass out from the life he had 
been leading of late into a finer, purer atmos¬ 
phere through the dark valley of a terrible 
remorse, self-loathing, and despair. Nobody 
could help him there. That wine-press must 
be trodden alone. 

But Keefe did what he could. He insisted 
on Rox’s taking some nourishment, and he 
talked to him with that cheerful, magnetic 
voice of his, and he ministered to all the in¬ 
valid’s wants with those large, helpful hands, 
soft in their touch as though they had been 
a woman’s. 

Rox was still too weak to demur at anything. 
He had done a good many kindly deeds to one 
and another in the days of his indolent, easy¬ 
going prosperity, scattering alms abroad, in 
a careless way, a good deal as some happy 
May-breeze scatters her blossoms broadcast 
on the dumb, waiting earth. Doubtless he 
had helped some friend or relative of this 
man’s over a rough place; but what kind of 
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nature was that which repaid its gratitude with 
6 uch largess? 

Rox asked tliis question to himself a good 
many times during the next day and night; 
but his thoughts groped and fumbled about in 
a confused 6ort of mist, and were always los¬ 
ing their way, and getting into the thick dark. 

Even that tragic scene in the bar-room only 
shone out upon his memory in vivid glimpses 
and flashes, and then shut down into the cloud 
again. 

It seemed to him sometimes that the over¬ 
seer had mentioned Edith Folger’s name; but 
when he tried to recall when, the whole thing 
eluded him, and he was too weak still to think 
steadily or intently. 

So a day and a night went by. All this time 
Keefe Bartlett had watched the invalid with a 
tender, thoughtful patience, ministering to all 
his wants, seeing that he had food and drink, 
and warmth and air, and every possible com¬ 
fort which that lonely rancho away out there 
on the edge of the sand barrens could com¬ 
mand. The tenderest, most delicate love could 
have done no more. 

Rox took it all quietly enough, too; the old 
grace of speech and manner shining through 
all the feebleness and general wreck of soul 
and body. The grace was a habit, or rather 
an instinct, with him. lie never forgot to 
thank the overseer for the slightest attention, 
and once or twice he had a small joke — a 
pale flicker of his old, careless mirth — over 
the trouble he was making. No tears could 
have held so much pathos. 

But the conversation all this time hardly got 
beyond monosyllables, and was confined to 
some present need or feeling of the sick 
man's. 

But Keefe was waiting. Me knew that the 
talk must come; and the time for it, too, came 
sooncr‘than he expected. 

It was late in the evening now. Rox had 
been falling into little dreamy, restful dozes for 
hours. Keefe had been out to see the stars away 
up in the blue spaces of the sky, and to drink 
a few breaths of the cold, crisp air, while the 
night winds sobbed and trembled, and then, 
taking heart, gathered together, and made a 
final rush over the wide, dreary horizon. 

Keefe had been gone only a few minutes. 
When he returned, he found Rox's face turned 
over on the pillow, with wide-open eyes. 

The sick man looked at the stranger, who 
had been showing more than a brother’s care 
for him nil these days, with a curious wonder, 
which was a healthful sign. 

Since their last talk, Rox had seemed too 


feeble to take any vivid interest in anything 
about him. 

The words did not come first, — only a 
groan; not loud, but there was a throb in it 
of self-loathing and despair. 

Rox Coventry had sinned against his bet¬ 
ter self. Wronged, insulted, outraged, it rose 
up now out of the dark years where he had 
trampled and wasted it, and 6tood before him 
with its stern, silent, reproachful face. No 
wonder it wrung that groan out of the depths 
of him. 

Keefe knew what his work was then. It 
must go deeper than the wasted body he had 
been tending so carefully all these days, and 
reach the springs of life which were in Rox 
Coventry’s soul. 

He came to the side of the lounge now. 

“ What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you. You’ve done too 
much already.” 

“ Don’t say that, I beg of you.” 

“ It’s the truth, though; and a man who has 
been doing all these days what you have for 
me would be likely to want the truth. You’ve 
saved my life, I fear!" 

Then the two men looked at each other, — 
Rox with that dreadful, hopeless anguish in 
his eyes; Keefe with a kind of bright, helpful 
courage, which made his face that moment — 
the strong, homely, bronzed face — a little like 
the angels. 

“ I’ve meant to,” he said, in a half trium¬ 
phant, half reverent voice. '* and I’ve had a kind 
of feeling all through that God meant I should, 
too.” 

Rox shook his head slowly as it lay there 
upon the pillow. “ It’s a wasted, spoiled life,” 
he said. “These last three years have ruined 
it. It would have been better to let it go, my 
friend.” His voice — the dry, hard, hopeless 
voice — quivered with a sudden softness over 
those last words. 

“No. God and I know better than that. 
Your life is saved to courage, and help, and 
manliness, and honor, Rox Coventry, as you 
once saved another’s.” 

He did not even then inquire whose. There 
still stood before him, like a visible presence, 
mute, and white, and passionless, with the aw¬ 
ful reproach in its face, that wronged, wasted, 
sinning youth of his. 

“ You don’t know what my life has been,” 
he said, — “for the last three years—down in 
all sorts of 6lums. I haven’t courage to face it 
now. I don’t want to take it up again. It will 
only be the old story over. What good is it? 
What good have I ever done?” • 
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These dreadful remorses were the natural 
reaction of the bright, elastic, finely-strung 
organization. Rox had sinned against great 
light, and Nature took a revenge which she 
would not on a coarser-fibred soul and body. 

“ You ask me what good you have ever done 
— me! ” 6aid the overseer. Ilis voice was low, 
and yet it seemed ns though his feeling went 
all through the words, and burned into them, 
almost like a live flame. 

They penetrated even the blackness of Rox 
Coventry’s mood that night. He did turn, 
now, and look at the speaker with a kind 
of wondering sympathy. 

“Was it some woman, — mother, sister, or 
love?" he asked. 

“ O, no, it was a man 1 " and the oddness of 
the question made Keefe Bartlett 6ir»ile a little, 
even then. 

“ Was he your brother?” 

“No, but somebody dear to me ns — my 
own soul.” 

Then the words came — the words for which 
the other had been waiting 60 long. “Tell 
me I ” 

The rushes of wind grew louder outside, 
like ragged volleys of musketry. Drifts of 
cloud swayed over, and then dropped away 
from the sweet solemn faces of the stars, shin¬ 
ing pure and calm up there in the heavens, 
with something to say to the soul of Rox 
Coventry, if he would only turn and look at 
them. 

But he did not now. The overseer had set 
the kerosene lamp in the shade, and brought 
the solitary wooden chair in the room close to 
the low lounge, and had commenced telling 
his story. 

You knew it long ago, and yet, if I could 
only have told it at the beginning ns Keefe 
Bartlett did that night, in that bare, low-ceiled 
back room of the rnnchc,—'told it with the 
vivid life and the simple, homely pathos of 
his words, — it would be quite another story to 
you. He touched on that hard, bitter, grinding 
childhood just enough to make it a background 
for what came after 5 then he pictured the 
young factory-hand, in his fierce, homeless 
desolation and despair; and ns Keefe talked, it 
all came back upon his soul, vivid and real as 
yesterday; and once more he stood in the cor¬ 
ner by the office, drinking in with sullen, en¬ 
vious greed the talk which transpired that 
morning between tiic Agawam-Mills-proprie- 
tor and bis nephew. There was a swift thrill, 
much like an electric shock, all through 
the figure on the lounge, and the sharpened 
face there 'suddenly brightened into eager, 


wondcringcuriosity. You know the very point 
at which Rox’a memory cleared, and took up 
the thread of a story in which he was the 
principal actor. 

He hung breathless upon every word after 
that. He followed Keefe to the corner by the 
hedge, where the latter had that strange inter¬ 
view with Edith Folgcr; and the half grave, 
half gay talk with which Rox could have sup¬ 
plemented all that came up now. He sat at 
the small lunch-table in the alcove, with the 
soft, pale sunniness coming in at the win¬ 
dows, and little, happy flickers of wind among 
the honeysuckles, and Edith’s sweet face 
just opposite him. It seemed to Rox like a 
glimpse into Paradise after the door has been 
shut. 

But Keefe kept on talking, and Rox soon 
forgot everything else, holding his breath back 
not to lose a syllable. He went down that 
lonely track again, on his way to Plum Point 
Station, and he knew now what Death was 
following close behind him in the dark-faced, 
lumpish figure of the factory hand 1 

The overseer’s face grew white as he talked. 
There was a husky tremble in his voice some¬ 
times, and once or twice he paused, and pushed 
back his hair with a swift, nglta'tcd motion; 
but the story kept on for all that, not leaving 
out a sentence which had passed that noon 
between the two, as they 6tood in the tunnel- 
shaped hollow of the hills, until the whole 
ended, at last, with the factory hoy lying alone 
on the ground, the twenty-five dollars spread 
out in his palm, and the hum of the bees in 
the grasses, and the soft, gray-bellied clouds 
overhead, and Rox rushing gayly clown the 
track, in his youth and pride, not knowing 
what Shadow had passed close to him! 

Everything had been slowly coming out 
strong and clear in Rox’s memory, ns some 
painting, touched by the dawn, grows slowly 
out of the dark, until the whole is fresh and 
perfect. 

Young Coventry saw, ns he had seen it that 
day, the large, lumbering figure of the young 
workman. It was not singular that he dis¬ 
cerned no hint of this in the broad-chested, 
well-built overseer. It had taken years and 
manhood to set free what grace and elasticity 
lurked in the boy’s heavy, overgrown figure. 

When he paused at last, Rox knew all, even 
to the throwing the pistol into the river. The 
speaker was not conscious of it, but quivering 
in the thick mustache were drop6 which had 
fallen from his eyes while he talked. 

Rox put his thin hands over his face. You 
could see the warm rain of tears through his 
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fingers. The talk had gone where the overseer 
meant it should — to the hurt and despair in the 
young man’s 60ul. 

“I did not suppose that in all this wasted, 
ruined life of mine I had ever done 60 much 
good. I thought I had lived in vain, — utterly 
in vain,” he murmured under his breath. 

“In vain!” echoed the deep, shaken voice 
of the overseer. “ When you saved that boy 
from murder; saved him to courage and honor 
and manhood; to all that he is now, or ever 
will be! and you tell me, Rox Coventry, that 
your life has been in vain?” 

Rox took away his hands from his face, — 
that handsome, wasted face of his, — and the 
despair which had dulled and sharpened it 
a little while ago was partly gone. 

He looked at the oversee? with some grate¬ 
ful wonder in his eyes. “ And you have been 
doing all this for me,” he said, “because of 
what I did that dayl How yon must have 
loved him 1 ” 

“ I loved him,” 6 nid the overseer 6 oftly; but 
I think you might have heard his vojee a long 
way, “ ns I told you, — like my own soul! ” 

“ I wish I could see that man — your friend 
— once,” said Rox, in a kind of sad, wearied 
voice. “If I could just take his hand, and 
look into his eyes, and lie could tell me what 
you have done, — I am not sure, — but it al¬ 
most seems that it would give me courage to 
take up my life again, and see what I could 
do with it.” 

Then the overseer stood up. He leaned over 
the low lounge. There was a great joy in his 
eyes. It grew and grew tin til it gathered the 
whole face up into its light. “ Rox Coventry,” 
he said, — and his voice had some new, clear 
ring in it, ns though the gladness in his eyes 
had somehow got down into his tones, — “/am 
the very boy who waited to rob — if need were, 
to murder you that day on the railroad; the 
boy who owes to you all that he is this hour! 
Will you shake hands with me?” 

Rox actually sprang up in bed as though a 
shot had struck him. He stared at the over¬ 
seer with his burning eyes set in their great, 
black hollows. Whether any of the old like¬ 
ness of Keefe Bartlett, as he stood that day on 
the track, entered ghost-like into Keefe’s face, 
I cannot tell; but it never entered Rox’s 
thought to doubt one word of all which the 
overseer had 6 poken; not one. 

He tried to speak. He placed both his hands 
in the warm, brown ones of Ids friend, and 
then — there were no words — the two men 
cried together. 

There was no sleep for either of them that 


night. Keefe’s story had no't ended yet. There 
was the rescue of Bessie Staines from the old 
well, where she hung between the quiet sky, 
that watched above, and the cold, quiet water, 
that waited beneath; and when the two years 
had slipped between, there was the wonderful 
night at Bayberry Hills, with Rox and Edith 
on the verandah, just as he had seen her last; 
“just as he could never see her again,” Rox 
had often told himself, when the sweet face of 
his cousin came up before him like a sorrow¬ 
ful, accusing angel, and the silver glory of the 
moonlight was always around her, as it had 
been that night at Bayberry Hills. “Poor 
little Edith,” Rox murmured to himself a good 
many times that night, in his mournful, weak 
voice. It was more than a year now since he 
had heard from her. She had written the last 
letter, to which he had never replied. IIow 
that must have hurt her 1 

And now Keefe’s story went off to Creek 
Farm, and told about his first visit there, and 
the little girl who stood in the back-yard feed¬ 
ing her colt, and how the grand old farmer 
had found him watching behind tire barberry 
chimps, and how Bessie had come to meet 
him, and the joyful welcome that followed, 
and the happy summer home at Creek Farm, 
— the happiest of his life, — with the great, 
wnrm-souled man, and the little girl with the 
wonderful purplish eyes, and the sad, mother¬ 
faced woman. 

And then there was, to crown all, the. night 
when the 6 torm came, and set Edith Folger 
under the roof-tree of Creek Farm, and tho 
story she told there to Keefe BnVtlett; and 
Rox, listening in wondering amazement, for¬ 
got to 6 ay any more, “ Poor little Edith 1 ” but 
all the time the words ran in his heart. 

It was very late when Keefe stopped talking, 
and the wind had gone down outside, and all 
the loud, coarse laughter, the clicking of 
glasses, the heavy clatter of boots, which, 
coming from the next room, had mingled 
with Keefe’s talk, was still now. The passen¬ 
gers had mostly disappeared in the nigln 
stages, and the few who remained had dropped 
asleep on the floor and benches. 

Keefe Bartlett rose up, and 6 tood once mpre 
by the lounge, “ Perhaps I’ve done wrong to 
tell you all this to-night,” he said, seeing the 
tired, white face on the pillows. 

Rox took the large, brown hand in both his 
slender ones. “My friend,” he said, “how 
shall I thank you 1 ” 

“ How what? Do I not stand here the soul 
that under God you saved?” 

Rox looked up then. There wa 6 a 6 uddcn 
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light in his eyes, which made him look for the 
first time like the old Rox Coventry. 

“And now, because of what I owe you, I 
am going to save you, Rox Coventry! You 
must let me do it!’’ 

The strong, clear, hopeful voice 1 It would 
have put courage into any soul, it seemed. 

Rox looked up doubtfully. He remembered 
all the wrong, and weakness, and sin, the slums 
in which, during these past years, he had 
mired and trailed his soul. The worst of it all 
was, the fibre of his will seemed eaten away, 
his moral energies broken. “I’ve no faith in 
myself,” said Rox, drearily. “ I don’t believe 
I’m worth saving.” 

“I’m to be the judge of that,” answered the 
hearty, helpful voice. “/, and beyond that, 
God! ” 

Rox looked once more at the broad, stalwart 
figure; at the fine, honest face. A sudden 
hope swelled in his soul and lit up his eyes, 
lie placed his hands in (he overseer’s. “If 
you will help me, my friend, I will try! ” 

And as he said those words, the dawn sent 
its first cold, gray flicker through the small 
window-panes into the back room of Bear 
Ranclic. 

There was some hard work for Rox Coven¬ 
try and Keefe Bartlett after this. Ilis own 
nature, against which he had sinned so deeply, 
took an awful revenge on the young man. It 
could not he otherwise. lie had sinned against 
so much light, and now his glooms and re¬ 
morses were terrible. I do not want to make 
Rox Coventry’s fall any worse than it had 
been. lie had constantly been surrounded by 
men far more depraved than himself, and in 
his deepest lapses he had never quite let go 
those old instincts of honor and manhood 
which had shaped the ideal of Rox Coventry’s 
youth. 

There was no soul of man or woman who 
could rise up against him in awful witness 
that he had spoiled it. But after all, when you 
remember what Rox Coventry had been, and 
brought the two likenesses together, it was 
only to say, with Hamlet, — 

" Look here, upon tins picture, and on this I" 

For Rox had clear vision. He had discerned 
tile beauty and majesty of goodness; therefore 
his sin had been the greater. 

Thrown totally upon himself, surrounded 
by the coarse, demoralizing influences of a 
frontier life, he had slowly taken on the com¬ 
plexion of things about him. Ilis indolent, 
good-natured, absorbent temperament had hot 
resisted the poison of low associations. 


It was no apology for him that only a well- 
poised, lofty-tempered character could have 
done this. 

I will do Rox Coventry the credit to say 
that, in his weakest hours, he never conde¬ 
scended to wrap his sins in any such flimsy 
garments of excuse. 

.He had found the gravitation downward very 
easy. Drinking and gambling did not seem 
very bad, after all, where they were the social 
habit, and at last the tone, the talk, the very at¬ 
mospheres of men whom his soul had loathed 
at the beginning, became tolerable or agree¬ 
able to Rox Coventry. 

Then bad tidings came from the east — ruin¬ 
ous financial speculations, and wreck of most 
of his fortune. 

“The gods mean to desert me!” muttered 
Rox Coventry; and that prophecy is very 
likely to work out its own fulfilment. 

Keefe Bartlett found that, during the next 
week, he had to do some of the hardest work 
of his life; and that was infusing moral tone, 
hope, courage, into a human soul. 

Lifted up for a time into the warmth and 
light of some higher mood, Rox, with his 
shaken nerves and impressible temperament, 
was always sinking down into some dark, 
cold gulf of self-accusation and despair. It 
was right here that Keefe's broad, helpful 
strength came to the rescue, lie argued, en¬ 
treated, sustained. There was, about all that 
he said and did, the power of one who had 
wrestled with Evil, and in the end had not 
been vanquished. 

This was really the secret of the former 
factory-hand’s influence overRox-j Keefe Bart¬ 
lett was himself n better argument than any 
he could offer, as character is always mightier 
than words. 

From time to time he gave Rox glimpses 
into the misery of his boyhood; into the strug¬ 
gle and the hard grind of poverty. Rox re¬ 
membered his own gay, pampered youth with 
unutterable stabs of self-reproach. 

In his weakness of soul and body, he clung 
| to Keefe ns one exhausted in deep water clings 
to the strong swimmer; and the overseer 
proved himself equal to the burden, although 
Rox’s passions of remorse and despair wrung 
1 his friend’s breast with an aching pity. 

But that friend was strong, helpful, mas¬ 
terful. And then to think of their relative 
I positions a few years ago; think out of what 
! place and circumstance Keefe Bartlett had 
I lifted himself! There was something morally 
I sublime in that fact, before which Rox’s 6ou! 

I stood awed and ashamed. How in the face 
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of that great fact could Rox Coventry, even 
with his weakened forces of body and soul, 
dare to say still that “ the gods were against 
him ”? 

One night, a week after Rox had learned 
his friend’s story, the two young men sat to¬ 
gether in the small back room at Bear Ranche. 
The stage would be along in n little while, 
and the two were to take it. 

Rox, pale and emaciated enough, seemed 
little able to endure the fatigue of a stage 
journey*, but his hungry eagerness to be oft* 
had at last induced his friend to consent to 
his going. At immense pains, the latter had 
secured fur 6kins and warm robes, in which 
the slender youth was to be buried during the 
long night ride. Outside it was very clear. 
Little, 'tender sobs of wind 6eemed to haunt 
the air, and overhead there were countless 
stars, and among them a small, thin, golden 
blade of new moon. 

Rox was speaking. There was some fresh¬ 
ening in his tones that made them seem like 
the echo of Rox Coventry's. Of late they had 
sounded as though they came out of a grave, 
in their dead hopefulness, “What .a kind, 
strong, helpful patience you have shown to 
me all this time! What a debt I shall owe 
you, Keefe Bartlett, if I ever do come back to 
any life worth the living 1 ” 

Keefe rose and stood, broad, and strong, and 
stalwart, before the other. “You seem to for¬ 
get that what stands in these boots owes you 
anything; that whatever service I may render 
you, I must be immeasurably in your debt, 
Rox Coventry 1 ” 

“As though you haven’t paid that a thou¬ 
sand times over! ” 

“ Can a man pay for his soul?" asked Keefe, 
solemnly, but with a great light in the eyes lie 
bent on Rox. 

“ Well, whatever good there was in it, I 
don’t deserve half the credit. If it had not 
been for Edith’s talk that morning — what a 
brute I’ve been to her! — the thing never 
would have entered into my mind. You owe 
the thanks to her, not to me, Kce'fe Bartlett." 

“And I owe some other thanks, too,” said 
Keefe, half speaking to himself, in a low, ten¬ 
der tone. “There was that little girl I pulled 
out of the well. I see her now, with her small, 
peaked face, and the great, velvety eyes, that 
seemed the most of it, as they looked up and 
searched me before she said, ‘ O, I know you 
are a good man; nobody in the world could 
make me believe yon were anything but that!* 
I hear the clear, fresh, childish voice, slipping 


along the words, now. I heard them so often 
afterwards in the dark and strain 1 They 
helped me up and out into the light. I might 
have gone back, even after what you had 
done, Coventry, if it had not been for that 
child’s words — for her faith in me." 

The tears came into Rox’s great, sad eyes. 
“ You grand old fellowl" he said. “What a 
fight you have had, and how nobly you have 
won!” Then he added in a moment, “Only 
girls! only girls ! but what do we owe them! ” 

“ It comes back again, after all, to that old 
saying of uncle Richard’s. There never was 
a true or noble deed in the world without Some 
woman or girl was at the bottom of it. t be¬ 
lieve it.” 

Keefe Bartlett drew himself to his full height; 
there was a light all over his face; he did look 
rather grand ns he said this. 

“So do I,” added Rox, v^ith a sudden flpsh 
of his old fire. “And if the miserable wreck 
which sits here rolled up in your furs and 
skins, Keefe Bartlett, ever gets to be man 
enough to go back and face Edith Folger, I 
shall tell her all this! ” 

“ I wonder if I shall ever see Bessie Staines 
again, and tell her" said Keefe to himself, 
hardly above his breath. 

At that moment there was a distant rumble, 
then a thud of horses’ feet, and a clattering, 
grinding plunge and rush outside. 

The stage had come! 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 

By Charles Reade, 

Author of. “ Foul Play,” “ Griffith Gaunt," etc. 

I will frame a work of fiction upon notorious fact, so that anybody shaU’think he can do the same; shall 
labor and toil, attempting the same, and fail—such is the power of sequence and connection in writing. 

Horace: Art of Poetry. 


CHAPTER I. 


H ILLSBOROUGH and its outlying suburbs make bricks by the million, 
spin and weave both wool and cotton, forge in steel from the finest need¬ 
le up to a ship’s armor, and so add considerably to the kingdom’s wealth. 

But industry so vast, working by steam, on a limited space, has been fatal to 
beauty: Hillsborough, though built on one of the loveliest sites in England, is 
perhaps the most hideous town in creation. All ups and downs and back slums. 
Not one of its wriggling, broken-backed streets has handsome shops in an un¬ 
broken row. Houses seem to have battled in the air, and stuck wherever they 
tumbled down dead out of the meld?. But worst of all, the city is pockmarked 
with public houses, and bristles with high round chimneys. These are not con¬ 
fined to a locality, but stuck all over the place like cloves in an grange. They 
defy the law, and belch forth massy volumes of black smoke, that hang like acres 
of crape over the place, and veil the sun and the blue sky even in the brightest 
day. But in a fog—why, the air of Hillsborough looks a thing to plough, if you 
want a dirty job. 

More than one crystal stream runs sparkling down the valleys, and enters 
the town; but they soon get defiled, and creep through it heavily charged with 
dyes, clogged with putridity, and bubbling with poisonous gases, till at last they 
turn to mere ink, stink, and malaria, and people the churchyards as they crawl. 

This infernal city, whose water is blacking, and whose air is coal, lies in a 
basin of delight and beauty: noble slopes, broad valleys, watered by rivers and 
brooks of singular beauty, and fringed by fair woods in places; and, eastward, 
the hills rise into mountains, and among them towers Cairnhope,.striped with 
silver rills, and violet in the setting sun. 

Cairnhope is a forked mountain, with a bosom of pyirple heather and a craggy 
head. Between its forks stood, at the period of my story, a great curiosity; 
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which merits description on its own account, and also as the scene of curious 
incidents to come. 

It was a deserted church. The walls were pierced with arrow-- 1 
which the original worshippers had sent many a deadly shaft in d' ■: 
women and cattle, collected within the sacred edifice at the first r. ' 
ders coming. 

Built up among the heathery hills in times of war and trouble, . . . 
its uses. Its people had long ago gone down into the fruitful valley, ■ 
another church in their midst, and left this old house of God alone, and sucnt 
as the tombs of their forefathers that lay around it. 

It was no ruin, though on the road to decay. One of the side walls was 
much lower than the other, and the roof had two great waves, and was heavily 
clothed, in natural patterns, with velvet moss, and sprinkled all over with bright 
amber lichen : a few tiles had slipped off in two places, and showed the rafters 
brown with time and weather: but the structure was solid and sound; the fallen 
tiles lay undisturbed beneath the eaves; not a brick, not a beam, not a grave¬ 
stone had been stolen, not even to build the new church: of the diamond panes 
full half remained ; the stone font wa 1 still in its place, with its Gothic cover, 
richly carved; and four brasses reposeu in the chancel, one of them loose in its 
bed. 

What had caused the church to be deserted had kept it from being desecra¬ 
ted ; it was clean out of the way. No gipsy or vagrant ever slept there, and 
even the boys of the village kept their distance. Nothing would have pleased 
them better than to break the sacred windows time had spared, and defile the 
graves of their forefathers with pitch-farthing and other arts; but it was three 
miles off, and there was a lion in the way: they must pass in sight of Squire 
Raby’s house ; and, whenever they had tried it, he and his groom had followed 
them on swift horses that could jump as well as gallop, had caught them in the 
churchyard, and lashed them heartily; and the same night notice to quit had 
been given to their parents, who were all Mr. Raby’s weekly tenants; and this 
had led to a compromise and flagellation, 2. 

Once or twice every summer a more insidious foe approached. Some little 
party of tourists, including a lady, who sketched in water and never finished 
anything, would hear of the old church, and wander up to it. But Mr. Raby’s 
trusty groom was sure to be after them, with orders to keep by them, under 
guise of friendship, and tell them outrageous figments, and see that they de¬ 
molished not, stole not, sculptured not. 

All this was odd enough in itself, but it astonished nobody who knew Mr. 
Raby. His father and predecessor had guarded the old church religiously in 
his day, and was buried in it, by his own orders ; and, as for Guy Raby himself, 
what wonder he respected it, since his own mind, like that old church, was out 
of date, and a relic of the past ? 

An antique Tory squire, nursed .in expiring Jacobitism, and cradled in the 
pride of race; educated at Oxford, well read in books, versed in county busi¬ 
ness, and acquainted with trade and commerce ; yet puffed up with aristocratic 
notions, and hugging the very prejudices our nobility are getting rid of—as fast 
as the vulgar will let them. 

He had a sovereign contempt for tradespeople, and especially for manufac¬ 
turers. Any one of those numerous disputes between masters and mechanics, 
which distinguish British industry, might have been safely referred to him, for 
he abhorred and despised them both with strict impartiality. 
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The lingering beams of a bright December day still gilded the moss-clad 
roof of that deserted church, and flamed on its broken panes, when a young 
man came galloping toward it, from Hillsborough, on one of those powerful 
horses common in that district 

He came so swiftly and so direct, that, ere the sun had been down twenty 
minutes, he and his smoking horse had reached a winding gorge about three 
furlongs from the church. Here, however, the bridle-road, which had hitherto 
served his turn across the moor, turned off sharply toward the village of Cairn- 
hope, and the horse had to pick his way over heather, and bog, and great loose 
stones. He lowered his nose, and hesitated more than once. But the rein was 
loose upon his neck, and he was left to take his time. He had also his own tracks 
to guide him in places, for this was by no means his first visit; and he managed 
so well, that at last he got safe to a mountain stream which gurgled past the 
north side of the churchyard; he went cautiously through the water, and then 
his rider gathered up the reins, stuck in the spurs, and put him at a part of the 
wall where the moonlight showed a considerable breach. The good horse rose 
to it, and cleared it, with a foot to spare ; and the invader landed in the sacred 
precincts unobserved, for the road he had come by was not visible from Raby 
House, nor indeed was the church itself. 

He was of swarthy complexion, dressed in a plain suit of tweed, well made, 
and neither new nor old. His hat was of the newest fashion, and glossy. He 
had no gloves on. 

He dismounted, and led his horse to the porch. He took from his pocket a 
large glittering key and unlocked the church door; then gave his horse a smack 
on the quarter. That sagacious animal walked into the church directly, and his 
iron hoofs rang strangely as he paced over the brick floor of the aisle, and made 
his way under the echoing vault, up to the very altar; for near it was the vestry- 
chest, and in that chest his corn. 

The young man also entered the church ; but soon came out again with a 
leathern bucket in his hand. He then went round the church, and was busily 
employed for a considerable time. 

He returned to the porch, carried his bucket in, and locked the door, leaving 
the key inside. 

That night Abel Eaves, a shepherd, was led by his dog, in search of a strayed 
sheep, to a place rarely trodden by the foot of man or beast, viz., the west side 
of Cairnhope Peak. He came home pale and disturbed, and sat by the fireside 
in dead silence. “ What ails thee, my man ? ” said Janet, his wife; “and there’s 
the very dog keeps a whimpering.” 

“ What ails us, wife ? Pincher and me ? We have seen summat.” 

“ What was it ? ” inquired the woman, suddenly lowering her voice. 

“ Cairnhope old church all o’ fire inside.” 

“ Bless us and save us ! ” said Janet, in a whisper. 

“ And the fire it did come and go as if hell was a blowing at it. One while 
the windows was a dull red like, and the next they did flare so, I thought it 
would all burst out in a blaze. And so 'twould, but, bless your heart, their 
heads ha’n’t ached this hundred year and more, as lighted that there devilish 
fire.” 

He paused a moment, then said, with sudden gravity and resignation, and 
even a sort of half business-like air, “ Wife, ye may make my shroud, and sew 
it and all; but I wouldn’t buy the stuff of Bess Crummies; she is an ill-tongued 
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woman, and came near making mischief between you and me last Lammermat 
as ever was.” 

“ Shroud ! ” cried Mrs. Eaves, getting seriously alarmed. “ Why, Abel, wha' 
is Cairnhope old church to you ? You were born in another parish.” 

Abel slapped his thigh. “ Ay, lass, and another county, if ye go to that.” 
And his countenance brightened suddenly. 

“And, as for me,” continued Janet, “I’m Cairnhope; but my mother came 
from Morpeth, a widdy; and she lies within a hundred yards of where I sit a 
talking to thee. There’s none of my kin laid in old Cairnhope churchyard. 
Warning’s not for thee, nor me, nor yet for our Jock. Eh, lad, it will be for Squire 
Raby. His father lies up there, and so .do all his folk. Put on thy hat this min¬ 
ute, and I’ll hood myself, and we’ll go up to Raby Hall, and tell Squire.” 

Abel objected to that, and intimated that his own fireside was particularly 
inviting to a man who had seen diabolical fires that came and went, and shone 
through the very stones and mortar of a dead church. 

“ Nay, but,” said Janet, “ they sort ’o warnings are not to be slighted neither. 
We must put it off on to Squire, or I shall sleep none this night.” 

They went up, hand in hand, and often looked askant upon the road. 

When they got to the Hall, they asked to see Mr. Raby. After some demur 
they were admitted to his presence, and found him alone, so far as they could 
judge by the naked eye ; but, as they arrived there, charged to the muzzle with 
superstition, the room presented to their minds some appearances at variance 
with this seeming solitude. Several plates were set as if for guests, and the 
table groaned, and the huge sideboard blazed with old silver. The Squire him¬ 
self was in full costume, and on his bosom gleamed two orders bestowed upon 
his ancestors by James III. and Charles III. In other respects he was rather 
innocuous, being confined to his chair by an attack of gout, and in the act of sip¬ 
ping the superannuated compound that had given it to him—port. Nevertheless, 
his light hair, dark eyebrows, and black eyes, awed them, and co-operated with 
his brilliant costume and the other signs of company, to make them wish them¬ 
selves at the top of Cairnhope Peak. However, they were in for it, and told 
their tale, but in tremulous tones and a low deprecating voice, so that if the room 
should happen to be infested with invisible grandees from the other world, their 
attention might not be roused unnecessarily. 

Mr. Raby listened with admirable gravity; then fixed his eyes on the pair, in 
silence ; and then said, in a tone so solemn it was almost sepulchral, “This very 
day, nearly a century and a half ago. Sir Richard Raby was beheaded for being 
true to his rightful king—” “Eh, dear, poor gentleman ! so now a walks.” It 
was Janet who edged in this— 

“And,” continued the gentleman, loftily ignoring the comment, “they say 
that on this night such of the Rabys as died Catholics hold high mass in the 
church, and the ladies walk three times round the churchyard ; twice with their 
veils down, once with bare faces, and great eyes that glitter like stars.” 

“ I wouldn’t like to see the jades,” quavered Abel: “their ladyships I mean, 
axing their pardon.” 

“ Nor I ! ” said Janet, with a great shudder. 

“ It would not be good for you,” suggested the Squire ; “ for the first glance 
from those dead and glittering eyes strikes any person of the lower orders dumb ; 
the second, blind ; the third, dead. So I’m informed. Therefore— let me advise 
you never to go near Cairnhope old church at night” 

“ Not I, sir,” said the simple woman. 
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“ Nor your children : unless you are very tired of them.” 

“ Heaven forbid, sir! But oh, sir, we thought it might be a warning like.” 

“To whom?” 

“ Why, sir, th’ old Squire lies there; and heaps- more of your folk; and so 
Abel here was afear’d—but you are the best judge ; we be no scholars. Th’ old 
church warn’t red-hot from eend to eend for nought; that’s certain.” 

“ Oh, it is me you came to warn ? ” said Raby, and his lip curled. 

“ Well, sir ” (mellifluously), “ we thought you had the best right to know.” 

“ My good woman,” said the warned, “ I shall die when my time comes. But 
I shall not hurry myself, for all the gentlemen in Paradise nor all the blackguards 
upon earth.” 

He spake, and sipped his port with one hand, and waved them superbly back 
to their village with the other. 

But, when they were gone, he pondered. 

And .the more he pondered, the farther he got from the prosaic but singular 
fact 


CHAPTER II. 

In the old oak dining-room, where the above colloquy took place, hung a 
series of family portraits. One was of a lovely girl with oval face, olive com¬ 
plexion, and large dark tender eyes : and this was the gem of the whole collec¬ 
tion ; but it conferred but little pleasure on the spectator, owing to a trivial cir¬ 
cumstance—it was turned with its face to the wall; and all that met the inquiring 
eye was an inscription on the canvas, not intended to be laudatory. 

This beauty, with her back to creation, was Edith Raby, Guy’s sister. 

During their father’s lifetime she was petted and allowed her own way. Hills¬ 
borough, odious to her brother, was, naturally, very attractive to her, and she 
often rode into the town to shop and chat with her friends, and often stayed a day 
or two in it, especially with a Mrs. Manton, wife of a wealthy manufacturer. 

Guy merely sneered at her, her friends, and her tastes, till he suddenly dis¬ 
covered that she had formed an attachment to one of the obnoxious class, Mr. 
James Little, a great contract builder. He was too shocked at first to vent his 
anger. He turned pale, and could hardly speak ; and the poor girl’s bosom began 
to quake. 

But Guy’s opposition went no farther than cold aversion to the intimacy—until 
his father died. Then, though but a year older than Edith, he assumed authority, 
and, as head of the house, forbade the connection. At the same time he told 
her he should not object, under the circumstances, to her marrying Dr. Amboyne, 
a rising physician and a man of good family, who loved her sincerely and had 
shown his love plainly before ever Mr. Little was heard of. 

Edith tried to soften.her brother; but he was resolute, and said Raby Hall 
should never be an appendage to a workshop. Sooner than that, he would set¬ 
tle it on his cousin Richard, a gentleman he abhorred, and never called, either to 
his face or behind his back, by any other name than “ Dissolute Dick.” 

Then Edith became very unhappy, and temporized more or less, till her lover, 
who had shown considerable forbearance, lost patience at last, and said she must 
either have no spirit, or no true affection for him. 

Then came a month or two of misery, the tender clinging nature of the girl 
being averse to detach itself from either of these two persons. She loved them 
both with an affection she could have so easily reconciled, if they would only 
have allowed her. 
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And it all ended according to Nature. She came of age, plucked up a spirit, 
and married Mr. James Little. 

Her brother declined to be present at the wedding; but, as soon as she re¬ 
turned from her tour, and settled in Hillsborough, he sent his groom with a cold, 
civil note, reminding her that their father had settled nineteen hundred pounds on 
her, for her separate use, with remainder to her children, if any ; that he and Mr. 
Graham were the trustees of this small fund ; that they had invested it according 
to the provisions of the settlement, in a first mortgage on land ; and informing 
her that half a year’s interest at 4 1-2 per cent, was due, which it was his duty 
to pay into her own hand and no other person’s ; she would therefore oblige him 
by receiving the inclosed check, and signing the inclosed receipt. 

The receipt came back signed, and with it a few gentle lines, “ hoping that, in 
time, he would forgive her, and bestow on her what she needed and valued more 
than money ; her own brother’s, her only brother’s affection.” 

On receiving this, his eyes were suddenly moist, and he actually groaned. 
“A lady, every inch ! ” he said ; “yet she has gone and married a bricklayer.” 

Well, blood is thicker than water, and in a few years they were pretty good 
friends again, though they saw but little of one another, meeting only in Hills¬ 
borough, which Guy hated, and never drove into now, without what he called his 
antidotes: a Bible and a bottle of lavender-water. It was his humor to read 
the one and sprinkle the other, as soon as ever he got within the circle of the 
smoky trades. 

When Edith’s little boy was nine years old, and much admired for his quick¬ 
ness and love of learning, and of making walking-stick heads and ladies’ work- 
boxes, Mr. Little's prosperity received a severe check, and through his own 
fault. He speculated largely in building villas, overdid the market, and got 
crippled. He had contracts uncompleted, and was liable to penalties; and at 
last saw himself the nominal possessor of a brick wilderness, but on the verge 
of ruin for want of cash. 

He tried every other resource first; but at last he came to his wife, to bor¬ 
row her ^1,900. The security he offered was a mortgage on twelve carcasses or 
houses, the bare walls and roofs of which were built. 

Mrs. Little wrote at once to Mr. Raby for her money. 

Instead of lending the trust-money hastily, Raby submitted the proposal to 
his solicitor, and that gentleman soon discovered the vaunted security was a 
second mortgage, with interest overdue on the first; and so he told Guy, who 
then merely remarked, “ I expected as much. When had a tradesman any 
sense of honor in money matters ? This one would cheat his very wife and 
child.” 

He declined the proposal, in two words, “ Rotten security ! ” 

Then Mr. James Little found another security that looked very plausible, 
and primed his wife with arguments, and she implored Guy to call and talk it 
over with them both. 

He came that very afternoon, and brought his father’s will. 

Then Edith offered the security, and tried to convey to the trustee her full 
belief that it was undeniable. 

Guy picked terrible holes in it, and read their father’s will, confining the 
funds to consols, or a first mortgage on land. “ You take the money- on these 
conditions: it is almost as improper of you to wish to evade them, as it would 
be of me to assist you. And then there is your child ; I am bound in honor not 
to risk his little fortune. See, here’s my signature to that.” 
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“ My child! ” cried Edith. “ When he comes of age, I’ll go on my knees to 
him and say, ‘ My darling, I borrowed your money to save your father’s credit.’ 
And my darling will throw his arms round me, and forgive me.” 

“ Simpleton ! ” said Guy. 11 And how about your daughters and their hus¬ 
bands ? And their husbands’ solicitors ? Will they throw their arms round 
your neck, and break forth into twaddle ? No! I have made inquiries. Your 
husband’s affairs are desperate. I won’t throw your money into his well; and 
you will both live to thank me for seeing clearer than you do, and saving this 
,£1,900 for you and yours.” 

James Little had writhed in his chair for some time; he now cried out 
wildly, “ Edith, you shall demean yourself no more. He always hated me : and 
now let him have his will, and seal my dishonor and my ruin. Oblige me by 
leaving my house, Mr. Raby.” 

“ Oh, no, James ! ” cried Edith, trembling, and shocked at this affront 

But Guy rose like a tower. “ I’ve noticed this trait in all tradespeople,” 
said he grimly. “ They are obsequious to a gentleman so long as they hope to 
get the better of him; but, the moment they find it impossible to overreach 
him, they insult him.” And with this he stalked out of the house. 

“ Oh, my poor James, how could you ? ” said Edith. 

“Forgive me,” said he, quietly. “It is all over. That was our last 
chance.” 

Guy Raby walked down the street, stung to the quick. He went straight to 
his solicitor and arranged to borrow ,£1,900 on his own property. “For,” said 
he, “ I’ll show them both how little a snob can understand a gentleman. I 
won’t.tamper with her son’s money, but I’ll give her my own to throw into his 
well. Confound him ! why did she ever marry him ?” 

When the business was virtually settled, he came back to the house in great 
haste. 

Meantime Mr. James Little went up to his dressing-room, as usual, to dress 
for dinner; but he remained there so long that, at last, Mrs. Little sent her 
maid to tell him dinner was ready; 

The girl had hardly reached the top of the stairs, when she gave a terrible 
scream that rang through the whole house. 

Mrs. Little rushed up stairs, and found her clinging to the banisters, and 
pointing at the floor, with eyes protruding and full of horror. Her candlestick 
had fallen front her benumbed hand; but the hall-lamp revealed what her finger 
was quivering and pointing at; a dark fluid trickling slowly out into the lobby 
from beneath the bed-room door. 

It was blood. 

The room was burst into, and the wretched tottering wife, hanging upon her 
sobbing servants, found her lover, her husband, her child’s father, lying on the 
floor, dead by his own hand—stone dead. A terrible sight for strangers to see; 
but for her, what words can even shadow the horror of it! 

I drop the veil on her wild bursts of agony, and piteous appeals to him who 
could not hear her cries. 

The gaping wound that let out that precious life, her eye never ceased to see 
it, nor her own heart to bleed with it, while she lived. 

She was gently dragged away, and supported down to another room. Doc¬ 
tor Amboyne came and did what he could for her; and that was—nothing. 
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At this time she seemed stupefied. But, when Guy came beaming into the 
room to tell her he had got her the money, a terrible scene occurred. The 
bereaved wife uttered a miserable scream at sight of him, and swooned away 
directly. 

The maids gathered round her, laid her down, and cut her stays, and told 
Guy the terrible tidings, in broken whispers, over her insensible body. 

He rose to his feet horrified. He began to gasp and sob. And he yearned 
to say something to comfort her. At that moment his house, his heart, and all 
he had were hers. 

But, as soon as she came to herself, and caught sight of him, she screamed 
out, “ Oh, the sight of him ! the sight of him ! ” and swooned away again. 

Then the women pushed him out of the room, and he went away with uneven 
steps and sick at heart. 

He shut himself up in Raby Hall, and felt very sad and remorseful. He di¬ 
rected his solicitor to render Mrs. Little every assistance, and supply her with 
funds. But these good offices were respectfully declined by Mr. Joseph Little, 
tlie brother of the deceased, who had come from Birmingham to conduct the 
funeral and settle other matters. 

Mr. Joseph Little was known to be a small master-cutler, who had risen from 
a workman, and even now put blades and handles together with his own hands, 
at odd times, though he had long ceased to forge or grind. 

Mr. Raby drew in haughtily at this interference. 

It soon transpired that Mr. James Little had died hopelessly insolvent, and 
the ,£1,900 would really have been ingulfed. 

Raby waited for this fact to sink into his sister’s mind; and then one day 
nature tugged so at his heart-strings, that he dashed off a warm letter beginning 
—“ My poor Edith, let bygones be bygones,” and inviting her and her boy to 
live with him at Raby Hall. 

The heart-broken widow sent back a reply, in a handwriting scarcely recog¬ 
nizable as hers. Instead of her usual precise and delicate hand, the letters 
were large, tremulous, and straggling, and the lines slanted downward. 

“ Write to me, speak to me, no more. For pity’s sake let me forget there is 
a man in the world who is my brother and his murderer. 

“ Edith.” 


Guy opened this letter with a hopeful face, and turned pale as ashes at the 
contents. 

But his conscience was clear, and his spirit high. “ Unjust idiot! ” he mut¬ 
tered, and locked her letter up in his desk. 

Next morning he received a letter from Joseph Little, in a clear, stiff, per¬ 
pendicular writing: 

“Sir: I find my sister-in-law wrote you, yesterday, a harsh letter, which I do 
not approve ; and have told her as much. Deceased’s affairs were irretrievable, 
and I blame no other man for his rash act, which may God forgive! As to 
your kind and generous invitation, it deserves her gratitude; but Mrs. Little 
and myself have mingled our tears together over my poor brother’s grave, and 
now we do not care to part. Before your esteemed favor came to hand, it had 
been settled she should leave this sad neighborhood and keep my house at Bir¬ 
mingham, where she will meet with due respect. I am only a small tradesman ; 
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but I can pay my debts, and keep the pot boiling. Will teach the boy some 
good trade, and make him a useful member of society, if I am spared. 

“ I am, sir, 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“Joseph Little.” 

“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, your respectable letter. 

“As all direct communication between Mrs. James Little and myself is at an 
end, oblige me with your address in Birmingham, that I mav remit to you, half- 
yearly, as her agent, the small sum that lias escaped bricks and mortar. 

“ When her son comes of age, she will probably forgive me for declining to 
defraud him of his patrimony. 

“But it will be too late; for I shall never forgive her, alive or dead. 

“ I am, sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Guy Raby.” 

When he had posted this letter he turned Edith’s picture to the wall, and 
wrote on the canvas— 

“GONE INTO TRADE.” 

He sent for his attorney, made a new will, and bequeathed his land, houses, 
goods and chattels, to Dissolute Dick and his heirs forever. 


CHAPTER III. 

The sorrowful widow was so fond of her little Henry, and the uncertainty of 
life was so burnt into her now, that she could hardly bear him out of her sight. 
Yet her love was of the true maternal stamp; not childish and self-indulgent 
She kept him from school, for fear he should be brought home dead to her; but 
she gave her own mind with zeal to educate him. Nor was she unqualified. If 
she had less learning than schoolmasters, she knew better how to communicate 
what she did not know to a budding mind. She taught him to read fluently, and 
to write beautifully; and she coaxed him, as only a woman can, over the dry ele¬ 
ments of music and arithmetic. She also taught him dancing and deportment, 
and to sew on a button. He was a quick boy at nearly everything, but, when 
he was fourteen, his true genius went a-head of his mere talents : he showed a 
heaven-born gift for—carving in wood. This pleased Joseph Little hugely, and 
he fostered it judiciously. 

The boy worked, and thought, and in time arrived at such delicacies of execu¬ 
tion, he became discontented with the humdrum tools then current. “ Then 
learn to make your own, boy,” cried Joseph Little, joyfully; and so initiated him 
into the whole mystery of hardening, forging, grinding, handle-making, and cut¬ 
lery and Henry, young and enthusiastic, took his turn at them all in right down 
earnest. 

At twenty, he had sold many a piece of delicate carving, and could make 
graving tools incomparably superior to any he could buy ; and, for his age, was 
an accomplished mechanic. 

Joseph Little went the way of all flesh. 

They mourned and missed him ; and, at Henrj’s earnest request, his mother 
disposed of the plant, and went with him to London. 
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Then the battle of life began. He was a long time out of employment, and 
they botli lived on his mother’s little fortune. 

But Henry was never idle. He set up a little forge hard by, and worked at it 
by day, and at night he would often sit carving, while his mother read to him, 
and said he, “ Mother, I’ll never rest till I can carve the bloom upon a plum.” 

Not to dwell on the process, the final result was this. He rose at last to emi¬ 
nence as a carver; but as an inventor, forger, and handle-maker of carving tools, 
he had no rival in England. 

Having with great labor, patience, and skill, completed a masterpiece of 
carving, (there were plums with the bloom on, and other incredibles,) and also a 
set of carving tools equally exquisite in their way, he got a popular tradesman to 
exhibit both the work and the tools in his window, on a huge silver salver. 

The thing made a good deal of noise in the trade, and drew many spectators 
to the shop window. 

One day Mr. Cheetham, a master-cutler, stood in admiration before the tools, 
and saw his way to coin the workman. 

This Cheetham was an able man, and said to himself, “ I’ll nail him for Hills¬ 
borough, directly. London musn’t have a hand that can beat us at anything in 
our line.” 

He found Henry out, and offered him constant employment, as a forger and 
cutler of carving tools, at £4 per week. 

Henry’s black eyes sparkled, but he restrained himself. “That’s to be 
thought of. I must speak to my old lady. She is not at home just now.” 

He did speak to her, and she put her two hands together and said, “ Hills¬ 
borough ! O, Henry ! ” and the tears stood in her eyes directly. 

“ Well, don’t fret,” said he : “ it is only saying no.” 

So when Mr. Cheetham called again for the reply, Henry declined, with 
thanks. On this, Mr. Cheetham never moved, but smiled, and offered him £6 
per week, and his journey free. 

Henry went into another room, and argued the matter. “ Come, mother, he 
is up to £6 a week now ; and that is every shilling I’m worth ; and, when I get 
an apprentice, it will be £9 clear to us.” 

“ The sight of the place ! ” objected Mrs. Little, hiding her face in her hands 
instinctively. 

He kissed her, and talked good manly sense to her, and begged her to have 
more courage. 

She was little able to deny him, and she consented; but cried, out of his 
sight, a good many times about it. 

As for Henry, strong in the consciousness of power and skill, he felt glad he 
was going to Hillsborough. “ Many a workman has risen to the top of the tree 
in that place,” said he. “ Why, this very Cheetham was grinding saws in a 
water-wheel ten years ago, I’ve heard Uncle Joe say. Come, mother, don’t you 
be a baby ! I’ll settle you in a cottage outside the smoke ; you shall make a pal¬ 
ace of it; and we’ll rise in the very town where we fell, and friends and foes 
shall see us.” 

Mr. Cheetham purchased both the carving and the tools to exhibit in Hills¬ 
borough ; and the purchase-money, less a heavy commission, was paid to Henry. 
He showed Mrs. Little thirty pounds, and helped her pack up; and next day 
they reached Hillsborough by train. 

Henry took a close cab, and carried his mother off to the suburbs in search 
of a lodging. She wore a thick veil, and laid her head on her son’s shoulder, and 
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held his brown though elegant hand with her white lingers, that quivered a little 
as she passed through the well-known streets. 

As for Henry, h* felt quite triumphant and grand, and consoled her in an off¬ 
hand, hearty way. “ Come, cheer up, and face the music. They have all for¬ 
gotten you by this time, and, when they do see you again, you shall be as good 
as the best of them. I don’t drink, and I’ve got a trade all to myself here, and 
I’d rather make my fortune in this town than any other: and, mother, you have 
been a good friend to me ; I won’t ever marry till I have done you justice, and 
made you the queen of this very town.” 

And so he rattled on, in such high spirits, that the great thing began to 
smile with motherly love and pride through her tears, ere they found a lodging. 

Next day to the works, and there the foreman showed him a small forge on 
the ground floor, and a vacant room above to make his handles in and put the 
tools together: the blades were to be ground, whetted, and finished by cheaper 
hands. 

A quick-eared grinder soon came up to them, and said roughly, “Ain’t we to 
wet new forge ? ” 

“ They want their drink out of you,” said the foreman ; and whispered, in 
great anxiety, “ Don’t say no, or you might as well work in a wasp’s nest as here.” 

“ All right,” said Henry, cheerfully. “ I’m no drinker myself, but I’ll stand 
what is customary.” 

“ That is right,” said Foreman Bayne. “ ’Twill cost you fifteen shillings. 
But Peace is cheap at as many guineas.” 

The word was given, and every man who worked on the same floor with Henry 
turned out to drink at his expense, and left off work for a good hour. With some 
exceptions they were a rough lot, and showed little friendliness or good-humor 
over it. One even threw out a hint that no cockney forges were wanted in Hills¬ 
borough. But another took him up and said, “ Maybe not; but you are not 
much of a man to drink his liquor and grudge him his bread.” 

After this waste of time and money, Henry went back to the works, and a 
workman told him, rather sulkily, he was wanted in the foreman’s office. 

He went in, and there was a lovely girl of eighteen, who looked at him with 
undisguised curiosity, and addressed him thus : “ Sir, is it you that carve wood 
so beautifully ? ” 

Henry blushed, and hesitated ; and that made the young lady blush herself a 
very little, and she said, “ I wished to take lessons in carving.” Then, as he did not 
reply, she turned to Mr. Bayne. “ But perhaps he objects to teach other people ? ” 

“ We should object to his teaching other workmen,” said the foreman; 
“but,” turning to Henry, “ there is no harm in your giving her a lesson or two, 
after hours. You will want a set of the tools, miss ? ” 

“ Of course I shall. Please put them into the carriage ; and—when will he 
come and teach me, 1 wonder ? for I am wild to begin.” 

Henry said he could come Saturday afternoon, or Monday morning early. 

“ Whichever you please,” said the lady, and put down her card on the desk ; 
then tripped away to her carriage, leaving Henry charmed with her beauty and 
ease. 

He went home to his mother, and told her he was to give lessons to the 
handsomest young lady he had ever seen. “ She has bought the specimen 
tools, too ; so I must forge some more, and lose no time about it.” 

“ Who is she, I wonder ? ” 

“ Here is her card. ‘ Miss Carden, Woodbine Villa, Heath Hill.’ ” 
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“ Carden ! ” said the widow. Then, after a moment’s thought, “ Oh, Henry, 
don’t go near them. Ah, I knew how it would be. Hillsborough is not like 
London. You can’t be long hid in it.” * 

“ Why, what is the matter ?” said Henry. “ Do you know the lady ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Her papa is director of an insurance company in London. I re¬ 
member her being born very well. The very day she was christened—her name 
is Grace—you were six years old, and I took you to her christening; and oh, 
Harry, my brother is her godfather. Don’t you go near that Grace Carden; 
don’t visit any one that knew us in better days.” 

“Why, what have we to be ashamed of?” said Henry. “’Tisn’t as if we 
sat twiddling our thumbs and howling ‘ we have seen better days.’ And ’tisn’t 
as if we asked favors of anybody. For my part I don’t care who knows I am 
here, and can make three hundred a year ivith my own hands and wrong no man. 
I’d rather be a good workman in wood and steel than an arrogant old fool like 

your b-. No, I won’t own him for yours or mine either—call him Raby. 

Well, I wouldn’t change places with him, or any of his sort; I’m a British 
workman, and worth a dozen Rabys—useless scum ! ” 

“ That you are, dear; so don’t demean yourself to give any of them lessons. 
Her godfather would be sure to hear of it.” 

“ Well, I won’t, to please you. But you have no more pluck than a chicken 
—begging your pardon, mother.” 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Little, humbly, quite content to gain her point and 
lose her reputation for pluck ; if any. 

Henry worked regularly, and fast, and well; and in less than a fortnight a 
new set of his carving tools were on view in Hillsborough, and another in 
London ; for it was part of Mr. Cheetham’s strategy to get all the London or-, 
ders, and even make London believe that these superior instruments had origi¬ 
nated in Hillsborough. 

One day Miss Carden called, and saw Bayne in the office. Her vivid fea¬ 
tures wore an expression of vexation, and she complained to him that the wood- 
carver had never been near her. 

Bayne was surprised at that; but he was a man who always allayed irritation 
on the spot. “ Rely on it, there’s some reason,” said he. “ Perhaps he has not 
got settled. I’ll go for him directly.” 

“ Thank you,” said the young lady. Then, in the same breath, “ No, take me 
to him, and perhaps we may catch him carving—cross thing!” 

Bayne assented, cheerfully, and led the way across a yard, and up a dirty 
stone stair, which, solid as it was, vibrated with the powerful machinery that 
steam was driving on every side of it. He opened a door suddenly, and Henry 
looked up from his work, and saw the invaders. 

He stared a little at first, and then got up and looked embarrassed and con¬ 
fused. 

“ You did not keep yourNvord, sir,” said Grace, quietly. 

“No,” he muttered, and hung his head. 

He seemed so confused and ashamed that Bayne came to his .assistance. 
“ The fact is, no workman lfkes to do a hand’s-turn on Saturday afternoon. I 
think they would rather break Sunday than Saturday.” 

“ It is not that,” said Henry, in a low voice. 

Grace heard him, but answered Mr. Bayne: “ Oh, dear, I wish I had known. 
I fear I have made an unreasonable request; for, of course, after working so 
hard all the week-but then why did you let me purchase the tools to carve 
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with ? Papa says they are very dear, Mr. Bayne. But that is what gentlemen 
always say if one buys anything that is really good. But, of course, they will 
be dear if I am not to be taught how to use them.” She then looked in Mr. 
Bayne’s face with an air of infantine simplicity: “Would Mr. Cheetham take' 
them back, I wonder, under the circumstances ? ” 

At this sly thrust, Bayne began to look anxious ; but Henry relieved him the 
next moment by saying, in- a sort of dogged way, “ There, there; I’ll come.” 
He added, after a pause, “ I will give you six lessons, if you like.” 

“ I shall be so much obliged. When will you come, sir ? ” 

“ Next Saturday, at three o’clock.” 

“ I shall be sure to be at home, sir.” 

She then said something polite about not disturbing him further, and van¬ 
ished with an arch smile of pleasure and victory, that disclosed a row of exqui¬ 
site white teeth, and haunted Henry Little for many a day after. 

He told his mother what had happened, and showed so much mortified pride 
that she no longer dissuaded him from keeping his word. “ Only pray don't tell 
her your name,” said she. 

“Well, but what am I to do if she asks it ?” 

“ Say Thompson, or Johnson, or anything you like, except Little.” 

This request roused Henry’s bile. “What, am I a criminal to deny mj 
name ? And how shall I look, if I go and give her a false name, and then she 
comes to Bayne and learns my right one? No, I’ll keep my name back, if I 
can j but I’ll never disown it. I’m not ashamed of it, if you are.” 

This reduced poor Mrs. Little to silence, followed, in due course, by a few 
meek, clandestine tears. 

Henry put on his new tweed suit, and hat, and went up to the villa. He an¬ 
nounced himself as the workman from Cheetham’s ; and the footman, who had 
probably his orders, ushered him into the drawing-room at once. There he 
found Grace Carden seated, reading, and a young woman sewing at a respectful 
distance. This pair were types—Grace of a young English gentlewoman, and 
Jael Dence of a villager by unbroken descent. Grace was tall, supple, and ser¬ 
pentine, yet not thin ; Jael was robust and ample, without being fat; she was of 
the same height, though Grace looked the taller. Grace had dark brown eyes 
and light brown hair; and her blooming cheek and bewitching mouth shone with 
expression so varied, yet vivid, and always appropriate to the occasion, grave or 
gay, playful or dignified, that her countenance made artificial faces, and giggling- 
in-the-wrong-place faces, painfully ridiculous. As for such faces as Jael’s, it 
killed them on the spot, but that was all. Jael’s hair was reddish, and her full 
eyes were grey; she was freckled a little under the eyes; but the rest of her 
cheek full of rich, pure color, healthy, but not the least coarse ; and her neck an 
alabaster column. Hers was a meek, monotonous countenance; but with a cer¬ 
tain look of concentration. Altogether, a humble beauty of the old rural type; 
healthy, cleanly, simple, candid, yet demure. 

Henry came in, and the young lady received him with a manner very different 
from that she had worn down at the works. She was polite, but rather stiff and 
dignified. 

He sat down at her request, and, wondering at himself, entered on the office 
of preceptor. He took up the carving tools, and explained the use of several; 
then offered, by way of illustration, to work on something. 

“ That will be the best way, much,” said Grace, quietly; but her eye spar¬ 
kled. 
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•' I dare say there’s some lumber to be found in a great house like this.” 

“Lumber? why, there’s a large garret devoted to it. Jael, please take him 
to the lumber room.” 

Jael fixed her needle in her work, and laid it down gently on a table near her, 
then rose and led the way to the lumber room. 

In that invaluable repository Henry soon found two old knobs lying on the 
ground (a four-poster had been wrecked hard by), and a piece of deal plank jut¬ 
ting out of a mass of things. He pulled hard at the plank ; but it was long, and 
so jammed in by miscellaneous articles, that he could not get it clear. 

Jael looked on demurely at his efforts for some time; then she suddenly 
seized the plank a little higher up. “ Now, pull,” said she, and gave a tug like 
a young elephant: out came the plank directly, with a great rattle of dislocated 
lumber. 

“ Well, you are a strong one,” said Henry. 

“ Oh, one and one makes two, sir,” replied the vigorous damsel, modestly. 

“That is true, but you threw your weight into it like a workman. Now hand 
me that rusty old saw, and I’ll cut off as much as we want.” 

While he was sawing otf a piece of the plank, Jael stood and eyed him 
silently a-while. But presently her curiosity oozed out. “ If you please, sir, be 
you really a working man ? ” 

“ Why, what else should I be ? ” was the answer, given rather brusquely. 

“ A great many gentlefolks comes here as is no better dressed nor you be.” 

“ Dress is no rule. Don’t you go and take me for a gentleman, or we shan’t 
agree. Wait till I’m as arrogant, and empty, and lazy as they are. I am a 
workman, and proud of it.” 

“Its nought to be ashamed on, that’s certain,” said Jael. “I’ve carried 
many a sack of grain up into our granary, and made a few hundred-weight of 
cheese and butter, besides house-work and farm-work. Bless your heart, I 
bayn’t idle when 1 be at home.” 

“ And pray where is your home ? ” asked Henry, looking up a moment, not 
that he cared one straw. 

“ If you please, sir, I do come from Cairnhope village. I’m old Nat Dence’s 
daughter. There’s two of us, and I’m the youngest. Squire sent me in here, 
because Miss said Hillsborough girls wasn't altogether honest. She is a dear 
kind young lady; but I do pine for home and the farm at times ; and frets about 
the young calves : they want so much looking after. And sister, she’s a-court- 
ing, and can’t give her mind to ’em as should be. I’ll carry the board for you, 
sir.” 

“ All right,” said Henry, carelessly; but, as they went along he thought to 
himself, “ So a skilled workman passes for a gentleman with rustics: fancy 
that! ” 

On their return to the drawing-room, Henry asked for a high wooden stool, 
or chair, and said it would be as wtll to pin some newspapers over the carpet 
A high stool was soon got from the kitchen, and Jael went promptly down on 
her knees, and crawled about, pinning the newspapers in a large square. 

Henry stood apart, superior, and thought to himself, “ So much for domes¬ 
tic servitude. What a position for a handsome girl—creeping about on all 
fours! ” 

When all was ready, he drew some Arabesque forms with his pencil on the 
board. He then took an exquisite little saw he had invented for this work, and 
fell upon the board with a rapidity that, contrasted with his previous noncha- 
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lance, looked like fury. But he was one of your fast workmen. The lithe saw 
seemed to twist in his hand like a serpent, and in a very short time he had 
turned four feet of the board into open work. He finished the edges off with 
his cutting tools, and there was a transformation as complete as of linen cloth 
turned lace. 

Grace was delighted. “ Shall I ever be able to do that ? ” 

“In half a day. That’s not carving: that’s trickery. The tool does it all. 
Before I invented this saw, a good workman would have been a day over that; 
but now you can do it in half an hour, when you are master of the instrument. 
And now I’ll show you honest work.” He took one of the knobs and examined 
it; then sawed off a piece, and worked on the rest so cunningly with his various 
cutters, that it grew into a human face before their very eyes. He even indi¬ 
cated Jael Dence’s little flat cap by a means at once simple and ingenious. All 
the time he was working the women’s eyes literally absorbed him : only those 
of Grace flashed vivid curiosity, Jael’s open orbs were fixed with admiration and 
awe upon his supernatural cleverness. 

He now drew some more Arabesques on the remaining part of the board, 
and told Miss Carden she must follow those outlines with the saw, and he 
would examine her work on Monday morning. He then went off with a quick 
independent air, as one whose every minute was gold. 

“ If you please, Miss," said Jael, “is he a real working man, or only a gen¬ 
tleman as makes it his pass-time ?” 

“ A gentleman ! What an idea! Of course he is a working man. But a 
very superior person.” 

“To be sure,” continued Jael, not quite convinced, “he don’t come up to 
Squire Raby; but, dear heart, he have a grander way with him than most of 
the Hillsborough gentlefolks as calls here.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Grace, authoritatively. “ Look at his nails.” 

Henry came twice a week, and his pupil made remarkable progress. She 
was deferential, attentive, enthusiastic. 

By degrees the work led to a little conversation ; and that, in due course, 
expanded into a variety of subjects ; and the young lady, to her surprise, found 
her carver well read in History and Sciences, and severely accurate in his in¬ 
formation, whereas her own, though abundant, was rather loose. 

One day she expressed her surprise that he could have found time to be so 
clever with his fingers and yet cultivate his mind. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I was lucky enough to have a good mother. She taught 
me all she knew, and she gave me a taste for reading ; and that has been the 
making of me : kept me out of the public-house, for one thing.” 

“ Ah! you were fortunate. I lost my mother, sir, when I was but eight 
years old.” 

“ Oh, dear, that was a bad job,” said Henry, brusquely but kindly. 

“A very bad job,” said Grace, smiling; but the next moment she suddenly 
turned her fair head away and tears stole down her cheeks. 

Henry looked very sorry, and Jael, without moving, looked at Grace, and 
opened those sluices, her eyes, and two big drops of sympathy rolled down her 
comely face in a moment. 

That day, when young Little shut the street door of “ Woodbine Villa,” and 
stepped into the road, a sort of dull pain seemed to traverse his chest. It made 
his heart ache a little, this contrast of the sweet society he had left and the 
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smoky town toward which he now turned his face. He seemed to be ejected 
from Paradise for the next five days. It was Monday, yet he wished the next 
day was Saturday, and the intervening period could be swept away, so that he 
might be entering that soft Paradise instead of leaving it. 

And this sentiment, once rooted, grew rapidly in an aspiring nature, and a 
heart that had never yet entertained a serious passion. Now the fair head that 
bowed over the work so near him, the lovely hand he had so often to direct, and 
almost to guide, and all the other perfections of mind and body this enchanting 
girl possessed, crept in at his admiring eyes, and began to steal into his very 
veins, and fill him with soft complacency. His brusque manner dissolved away, 
and his voice became low and soft, whenever he was in her delicious presence. 
He spoke softly to Jael even, if Grace was there. The sturdy workman was en¬ 
thralled. 

Often he wondered at himself. Sometimes he felt alarmed at the strength of 
his passion and the direction it had taken. 

“ What,” said' he, “ have I flirted with so many girls in my own way of life, 
and come away heart-whole, and now to fall in love with a gentlewoman, who 
would bid her footman show me the door if she knew of my presumption 1 ” 

But these misgivings could neither cure him nor cow him. Let him only 
make money, and become a master instead of a workman, and then he would 
say to her, “ I don’t value birth myself, but if you do, why, I am not come of 
workpeople.” 

He traced a plan with workmanlike precision : Profound discretion and self- 
restraint at “ Woodbine Villa ; ” restless industry and stern self-denial in Hills¬ 
borough. 

After his day’s work he used to go straight to his mother. She gave him 
a cup of tea, and then they had their chat; and after that the sexes were in¬ 
verted, so to speak: the man carved fruit, and flowers, and dead woodcocks, the 
woman read the news and politics of the day, and the essays on labor and capi¬ 
tal. and any other articles not too flimsy to bear reading aloud to a man whose 
time was coin. (There was a free library in Hillsborough, and a mechanic 
could take out standard books and reviews.) Thus they passed the* evening 
hours agreeably, and usefully too, for Henry sucked in knowledge like a leech, 
and at the same time carved‘things that sold well in London. He had a strong 
inclination to open his heart about Miss Carden. Accordingly, one evening he 
said, She lost her mother when she was a child.” 

“ Who lost her mother?” asked Mrs. Little. 

“Miss Carden,” said Henry, very softly. 

The tone was not lost on Mrs. Little’s fine and watchful ear; at least, her 
mind seized it a few seconds afterward. 

“ That is true,” said she. “ Poor girl 1 I remember hearing of it. Henry, 
what is that to you ? Don’t you trouble your head about that young lady, or she 
will trouble your heart. I wish you did not go near her.” 

And then came question upon question, and vague maternal misgivings. 
Henry parried them as adroitly as he could ; but never mentioned Miss Carden’s 
name again. 

He thought of her all the more, and counted his gains every week, and be¬ 
gan to inquire of experienced persons how much money was wanted to set up a 
wheel with steam power, and be a master instead of a man. He gathered that 
a stranger could hardly start fair without £500. 

“ That is a good lump ! ” thought Henry; “but I’ll have it, if I work night 
as well as day.” 
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Thus inspired, his life became a sweet delirium. When he walked, he seemed 
to tread on air; when he forged, his hammer felt a feather in his hand. The 
mountains in the way looked molehills, and the rainbow tangible, to Youth, and 
Health, and Hope, and mighty Love. 

One afternoon, as he put on his coat and crossed the yard, after a day’s work 
that had passed like a pleasant hour, being gilded with such delightful anticipa¬ 
tions, the foreman of the works made him a mysterious signal. Henry saw it, 
and followed him into his office. Bayne looked carefully out of all the doors, 
then closed them softly, and his face betrayed anxiety, and even fear. 

“Little,” said,he, almost in a whisper, “you know me : I’m a man of peace, 
and so for love of peace I’m going to do something that might get me into a 
wrangle. But you are the civilest chap ever worked under me, and the best 
workman, take jou altogether, and I can’t bear to see you kept in the dark, when 
you are the man whose skin—only—if I act like a man to you, will you act like 
one to me ? ” 

“ I will,” said Henry; “ there’s my hand on it.” 

Then Bayne stepped to his desk, opened it, and took out some letters. 

“ You must never tell a soul I showed them you, or you will get me into a 
row with Cheetham ; and I want to be at peace indoors as well as out.” 

“ I give you my word.” 

“ Then read that, to begin.” 

And he handed him a letter addressed to Mr. Cheetham. 

“ Sir,—W e beg respectfully to draw your attention to a matter, which is of a 
nature.to cause unpleasantness between you and the Trades. We allude to your 
bringing a workman in from another town to do work that we are informed can 
be done on the premises by your own hands. 

“ We assure you it would be more to your interest to work in harmony with 
the smiths and the handle-makers in your employ, and the trade generally. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

‘•The Committee 

of the Edge-Tool Forgers’ Union.” 

Henry colored up at this, and looked grieved ; but he said, “ I am sorry to 
be the cause of any unpleasantness. But what can I do ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Bayne, with a sardonic grin, “ they are sure to tell you that, soon 
or late. Read this: ” 

No. 2 was dated a week later, and ran thus: 

“ Mr. Cheetham, Sir—I think you do very ill to annoy a many craftsmen 
for one. Remember, you have suffered loss and inconvenience whenever you 
have gone against Trades. We had to visit you last year, and when we came 
your bands went and your bellows gaped. We have no wish to come again this 
year, if you will be reasonable. But, sir, you must part with London hand, or 
take consequences. 

“ Balaam.” 

Henry looked grave. “ Can I see a copy of Mr. Cheetham’s reply ? ” 

Bayne stared at him, and then laughed in his face, but without the gayety that 
should accompany a laugh. “ Cheetham’s reply to Balaam .' And where would 
he send it? To Mr. Beor’s lodgings, No. i. Prophet Place, Old Testament 
Square. My poor chap, nobody writes replies to these letters. When you get 
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one, you go that minute to the secretary of whatever Union you are wrong with, 
and you don’t argue, or he bids you good morning ; you give in to whatever he 
asks, and then you get civility, and justice, too, according to Trade lights. If 
you don’t do that, and haven’t learned what a blessing Peace is, why, you make 
up your mind to fight the Trade ; and if you do, you have to fight them all; and 
you are safe to get the worst of it, soon or late. Cheetham has taken no notice 
of these letters. All the worse for him and you, too. Read that.” 

No. 3 ran thus : 

“ Dear Sir, —I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of your 
keeping on this knobstick, in defiance of them that has the pow’er to make stones 
of Hillsborough too hot for you and him. Are you deaf, or blind, or a fool, 
Jack Cheatem ? You may cheat the world, but you don’t cheat the devil, nor 
me. Turn cockney up, with no more ado, or you’ll both get kicked to hell some 
dark night by 

“ Balaam’s Ass.” 

Henry was silent; quite silent. When he did speak, it was to ask why Mr. 
Cheetham had kept all this from him. 

“ Because you shouldn’t take fright and leave him,” was the unhesitating 
reply. 

“ For that matter they threaten him more than they do me.” 

“ They warn the master first; but the workman’s turn is sure to come, and he 
gets it hottest, because they have so many ways of doing him. Cheetham, he 
lives miles from here, and rides in across country, and out again, in daylight. 
But the days are drawing in, and you have got to pass through these dark 
streets, where the Trades have a thousand friends, and you not one. Don't 
you make any mistake: you are in their power; so pray don’t copy any hot¬ 
headed, wrong-headed gentleman like Cheetham, but speak them fair. Come to 
terms—if you can—and let us be at peace ; sweet, balmy, peace.” 

“Peace is a good thing, no doubt,” said Henry, “but,” (rather bitterly) “I 
don’t thank Cheetham for letting me run blindfold into trouble, and me a 
stranger.” 

“ Oh,” said Bayne, “ he is no worse than the rest, believe me. What does 
any master care for a man’s life ? Profit and loss go down in figures ; but life— 
that’s a cipher in all their ledgers.” 

“ Oh, come,” said Henry, “it is unphilosophical and narrow-minded to fasten 
on a class the faults of a few individuals, that form a very moderate portion of 
that class.” 

Bayne seemed staggered by a blow so polysyllabic ; and Henry, to finish him, 
added, “Where there’s a multitude, there’s a mixture.” Now the first sentence 
he had culled from the “ Edinburgh Review,” and the second he had caught from 
a fellow-workman's lips in a public-house ; and probably this was the first time 
the pair of phrases had ever walked out of any man’s mouth' arm in arm. He 
went on to say,“And as for Cheetham, he is not a bad fellow, take him alto¬ 
gether. But you are a better for telling me the truth. Forewarned, forearmed.” 

He went home thoughtful, and not so triumphant and airy as yesterday ; but 
still not dejected, for his young and manly mind summoned its energy and spirit 
to combat this new obstacle, and his wits went to work. 

Being unable to sleep for thinking of what he should do. he was the first 
to reach the works in the morning. He lighted his furnace, and then went and 
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unlocked the room where he worked as a handle-maker, and also as a cutler. 
He entered briskly, and opened the window. The grey light of the morning 
came in, and showed him something on the inside of the door that was not there 
when he locked it over night. It was a very long knife, broad toward the 
handle, but keenly pointed, and 1 double-edged. It was last in the door, and 
impaled a letter addressed, in a vile hand— 

“ TO JAK THRE TRADES.” 

Henry took hold of the handle to draw the knife out; but the formidable 
weapon had been driven clean through the door with a single blow. 

Then Henry drew back, and, as the confusion of surprise cleared away, the 
whole thing began to grow on him, and reveal distinct and alarming features. 

The knife was not one which the town manufactured in the way of business. 
It was a long glittering blade, double-edged, finely pointed, and exquisitely 
tempered. It was not a tool, but a weapon. 

Why was it there, and, above all, how did it come there ? 

He distinctly remembered locking the door over night. Indeed, he had found 
it locked, and the window-shutters bolted; yet there was this deadly weapon, 
and on its point a letter, the superscription of which looked hostile and sinister. 

He drew the note gently across the edge of the keen knife, and the paper 
parted like a cobweb. He took it to the window and read it It ran thus: 

“ This knifs wun of too made ekspres t’other is for thy hart if thou dosent 
harken Trade and leve Clietm. is thy skin thicks dore thinks thou if not turn up 

and back to Lundon or I cum again and rip thy-carkiss with feloe blade to 

this thou-cokny 

“Sliperjack.” 
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There are orimes amenable to human laws, tan¬ 
gible Bins against life, limb, or purse; and theBe, 
■when they are well proved, may be legally pun¬ 
ished. 

There are also i/itangiblo crimes— bids against 
mind, heart, or happiness—from the very spiritu¬ 
ality of their nature, amenable to no visible law, 
yet carrying iu themselves the seeds of their own 
most bitter punishment—the punishment being 
nothing apart from or opposed to the sin, but simply 
the evil principle itself, in its final stago of devel¬ 
opment. In these instances, no law may be able 
to touoh the guilty—no upbraiding* of conscience 
torment him—no visible judgment of Heaven fall 
upon him—yet, as surely as the plant is produced 
from the seed, will the punishment be evolved 
from the sin; and inevitable as the pain that fol¬ 
lows the contact of five, is the retribution that 
pursues crime. 

The man whose sins and miseries have furnish¬ 
ed me with an illustration of this subject, was a 
pillar of strength to the State. Whenever it was 
known that he would make a speech in the Senate 
Chamber, mechanics left their workshops, clergy¬ 
men forsook their studies, judges descended from 
their benches, and ladies left their drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, and all flocked to the Capitol to 
hear his words of glowing eloquence—the elo¬ 
quence of truth and justice. 

He was “ a burning and a shining light” in the 
churoh, and throughout all his native region of 
country he was cited ns an illustrious example of 
exemplary piety and disinterested philanthropy. 

He was the centre and support of a dependent 
family circle—tho focua and attraction of their 
warmest affections. He seemed to his household 
what Christ is to the church—their patriarch, 
priest, and friend—their best teacher and bright¬ 
est example, tho image and the glory of every ex¬ 
alted virtue and of every beneficent affection: and 
bo tho Tempter found him—for in this atrong cit¬ 
adel of virtuo lurked a traitor spiritual pride, 
who smilingly left open a door for the entrance of 
the enemy. 

Ah! then his reputation was as the bright star 
athwart whose disk no*cloud had passed; his hon¬ 
or, the city that had never withstood a siege; his 
Christian fidelity, the breast-plate tlmt had never 
shivered a lance; his virtue, the integrity that had 
never suffered a temptation. He resembled a 
soldier glorying in his profession, but whose 
sword had never been tried in the battle. 

My heroine was in the humble walks of life. 
Her soul resembled an orient isle, of summer 
clime and gonial soil, rich in fragrant shrubs, 
bright flowers, and fruitful vines; but, springing 
in the midst, appeared a tiny sapling, that, as it 
grew, cleared and charred u wide space around it; 
sweet shrubs withered, bright flowers faded un¬ 
blown, and fruit fell unripe and blighted from the 
vines, destroyed by the poisonous breath of the 
tree; and the name of the Upas in her soul was 
Vanity. 

******** 
“Come, girls! come! Lot’s build castles,” ex¬ 
claimed a mirthful little sprite of fourteen springs, 
to her school-mates. as they were assembled one 
evening in the recreation grounds of the “ In¬ 
stitution.” “ Come, Louisa, do you begin. Tell 
us, as the corner-stone of your castle, upon what 
sort of a cavalier of high renown you would think 
of bestowing the honor and blessing of your white 
and jewelled hand.” 

“Me, Oh! Nono of your cavaliers! None of 
your Signior Don Monsieur Whiskcrandos at all. 
None of your moustachioed, sogar-smoking gen¬ 
tlemen, who would spend all his time in green¬ 
rooms and coffee-houses, while 1 should be mend¬ 
ing hia old clothes at homo. No, no ! I mean to 
marry a young, gay, good-humored sea captain, 
who shall adore me above all thinge: who shall 
make lone voyages to distant countries, and brine 
me back rich shawls and jewels, rare curiosities 
and beautiful monsters, and then take himself off 
again before I get tired of him. I want to be lov¬ 
ed, and petted, and pleased; that's whnt I want to 
be said Louisa. 

“And you, Alice?” said the self-constituted 
questioner, continuing the examination. 

Alice Bland, a mild, fair, dignified girl, of re¬ 
served manners, turned away her head without 
replying. 

Louisa Eright put in for her, exclaiming, sau¬ 
cily— 

“Oh! I’ll speak for Alice. She would like a 
tall, dork, handsome man, distinguished iu one of 
the learned professions, or filling with great honor 
to himself some high official station. I think it 
not impossible that she might be induced to be¬ 
come the ‘lady’ of some future President. 
ce pas i Mice? 13 

“Possibly, if moral and intellectual excellence 
had raised Lira to that high Btation—not other¬ 
wise; for I Would not be the wife of a selfish and 
corrupt politician, even if his intrigues had raised 
him to a perpetual dictatorship.” 

“Hear her, young ladies! Who would have 
suspected tho lurking of ambition beneath that 
calm exterior ? But here comes Hester Grey. I’ll 
wager my coral beads, that if her choice were 
known, it would be some sombro-visnged clergy¬ 
man, of the Methodist persuasion. Ha, Hester?” 

“I really do not know” 

“You do. You are more of a ‘dreamer of 
dreams’ than any of us. Come! At least give us 
vour idea of an ‘admirable Crichton.’ ” 

“ I have none; but here is Fanny Gales, the lit¬ 
tle romp—call her up to judgment. Come here, 
Fanny, little darling; tell the girls what sort of a 
man it would amuse you to torment to death.” 

“Oh! Aunt Huldah says she hopes I’ll never 
marry l uny of the abominable men,’ but maintain 
my independence like hcrBelf. She Bays that hu¬ 
man nature is bad enough at best, but that men 
folks are far the worst half of it. She thinks that 
it’s only the women and children that save the 
world from a general conflagration ; for in all the 
good books she reads—nice books that tell all 
ubout Satan and a great many other beautiful 
things—eho says there is a great deal said about 
the ‘wickedness of men,’ but nothing at all about 
the wickedness of women; and so Bhe soys she 
hopes I’ll never marry any of the abom-” 

“Hush! don’t repeat her profane language, 
and don’t mind what Bhe says either j she’s a cross- 
grained, crabbed old maid. 1 don’t believe that 
gentlemen are so sinful; my brother aint,” said 
Louisa. 

“Nor I, either,” said Alice. “My father is 
not.” 

“Nor I,” said each of tho girls. 

“No. nor Miss Huldah Gales either, dear 
girls,” interrupted Hester. She is like many of 
her class and profession; she denounces human 
nature, but she has faith in and love towards tho 
human race, from the teachings of God’s spirit in 
her own true and loving heart. She denounces 
human nature in the gross, and approves of it in 
the individual. She reprobates the whole human 
family generally, and loves and tries to serve 
every member of it that comes under her-notice; 
and, Fanny, I know of no greater danger that 
threatens you. than that your aunt may at last 
throw you away upon some Bwindler and pick¬ 
pocket, who will persuade both her and you that 
he is both a saint and a prince.” 

“Dear me. Hester is so wise.” 

“ And so womanish!” 

“ And such a bore!” mutually said the young 
ladies, as they dropped off, one after another, and 
left tho grave, pale girl alone. 

A plain person, delicate health, and a serious 
turn of mind, had no attractions for the bevy of 
gay beauties that had left her; and though her 
earnest, anient, sympathetic nature, sometimes 
drove her to seek a friend and companion from 
among her sohool-mates, she was always—not re¬ 
pulsed—but avoided, shunned, shrunk from, as 
in fear and aversion. And so it had been from 
the date of her first entrance into thG Bchool, ten 
years before. This was a sore trial to Hester 
Grey, who stood alone, without friend or relative 
in the world. And this it was that drove her 
thoughts in upon herself; or if out into the fu¬ 
ture, it was not to dissipate themselves iu school¬ 
girl visions of gay company and dress, of parties 
and balls, of courtship and marriage, but to luxu¬ 
riate in the idea of a perfect friendship. This 
was fast becoming the One Idea of her mind, and 
it now occupied her as she sat upon the alopo after 
the girls had gone. " 

I do not know that you would consider Heater 
a repulsive object us sho sat there. I will describe 
her faithfully, and then you can judge. 

She was rather below the medium height, alight 
in frame, thin^ in flesh, and dark in complexion; 
she had shining dark-brown hair, divided like 
folds of black Batin over her forehead, brought 
down over her ears, and braided in a circular knot 
at the nape of her neck, giving one, at a little dis¬ 
tance, the idea of a closely-fitting round black 
cap. Her face ia a difficult ono to describe, but 
altogether characteristic. Her forehead is large 

and full in tho upper portion, but slopes down¬ 
ward and inward towards the nose. A Phrenolo¬ 
gist would describe it as well developed in the re¬ 
flective CrganS, but deficient in the perceptive ; 
and hence, perhaps, if there is any truth in Phre¬ 
nology, her lonely reveries, and her unfitness for 
social success. Her eyebrows were black and 
straight, and nearly met at her nose. Her eyes 
were large, fall, and grey, and brilliant sometimes, 
.when.the sopl came to the windows and looked 
jfortK' .Her lips were beautifully curved and very 
expressive. Her face, generally, was thin and 
Wasted, from, tho wide-apart temples to the small 


chin. Sho usually wore a brown or grey merino 
dress, and a small white collar. 

Now, as she sat upon the bank, with her elbow 
resting upon her knee, and her chin upon her 
hand, with her lips sadly pressed together, and 
her eyelids drooping till they nearly touched her 
pale cheek, of what was Bhe thinking ? The one 
morbid idea. 

“I wonder what makes the girls go and leave 
me so. I like them all; l could love Alice dearly, 
if she would lot me. Why will she not let me? 
Will it always be so? Shall I have to carry 
through life this lonely, lonely heart, to bear 
through seventy or eighty heavy, heavy years, 
this importunate craving want of sympathy? 

“ Oh! 1 would give every other blessing that I 
have—my broad lands and full coffers—for one 
frail fairy favor—for beauty—that I may be lov¬ 
ed.” And, continuing the same train of ideas, her 
mind pnesed from the contemplation of feminine 
friendship to the thought of that one complete 
friendship “that kills the flock of all affections 
elso that live in her.” “Yes,” thought she, “ I, 
too, am a dreamer of dreams and ; a seer of visions,’ 
but never deceive myself with the hope that xny 
dreams will be realized, or that my visions are 
prophetic. And, by the by, I wonder whether 
any other girl’s heart is like mine; formy thoughts 
and feelings upon one subject are bo different 
from the thoughts and feelings expressed by other 
girls, in truth so diametrically opposite. Decid¬ 
edly, I am unique, or they are uncandid. For ex¬ 
ample : they each express a wish to be adored and 
worshipped by their lovers or husbands. Now, I 
could not tolerate a man who could adore me, for 
that would show inferiority in him, and I could 
only love one more excellent than myself. I could 
only love one strong in mind and in body, lofty in 
intellect and in morality—a spirit whose majesty 
should attract mine with.a superior force, con¬ 
straining veneration, faith, love, from mine, as its 
natural tribute. Yes,” said Hester, in a low whis¬ 
per, “a spirit in whose purity I could find a per¬ 
fect guide—in whose strength, a perfect support- 
in whoso love, a perfect shelter.” 

«And that is God, the father of thy spirit, 
Hester— 

«Oh, lay thy lovely dreHms aside, 

Or rai6e them unto Heaven, 1 ” 
murmured the low voice of Hester’s teacher, qb 
her hand was laid caressingly upon her shoulder. 
Hester’s pale cheek flushed at having Bpoken her 
last words aloud, and she was silent, 

“ Why do you sit out here in the chill air, my 
love ? You will take a severe cold.” 

“ Oh! a slight cold, more or less, will do me no 
harm, Mrs. Nichols. You know I havo this cough 
overy fall and winter, whether I stay in the house 
or not. It docs not seem to affect my general 
health, though.” 

“ Hester, 1 would not say it to any one fess 
careless upon the 8abject than yourself, but un¬ 
less you take better care of yourself you will not 
live to be twenty years old.” 

“That were ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’ I sometimes think,” said Hester. “I am 
very lonesome; I have no friend.” 

“ Am I not your friend, my dear?” 

“You are tho friend of all the girls, dear Mrs. 
Nichols. I should like to monopolize some one’s 
friendship ” 

“ Your whole soul concentrates itself upon one 
idea, pours itself out in one all-absorbing desire— 
to love and to be loved—to meet some being to 
whom you will be all in all, and who will he every¬ 
thing to you; and this is intense, because of your 
isolated position, and hopeless, becauso of yoUr 
personal plainness. Is it not bo ?” 

Hester was silent 

“ I know it is. 

* Even no it was with me when I was young; 

If we nre nature’s, these are ours; this thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong.’ 

“ Hester,” said the teacher, “we all want the 
safeguard and consolations of Religion, but you 
more than any girl I know. Come, Hester, you 
said I was the friend of all the pupils, and there¬ 
fore eschewed my friendship. Well, I have not 
been in the institution long enough to select a 
favorite, even if it were proper to do so ; but come, 
Hester, accept my services and companionship,* 
such as they are, and let me he your physician to 
prescribe for this young brain sickness.” 

Aud, drawing Hester’s arm within her own, she 
led her into the house. 

Hester Grey had been left an orphan at the age 
of eight years by tho death of both her parents. 
She was the heiress of an immense estate in Vir¬ 
ginia. She bad resided eight years at a North¬ 
ern female academy, and was consequently six¬ 
teen years old at the opening of this sketch. Dur¬ 
ing these eight years, her mind had been crowded 

with a vast amount of crude and undigested learn¬ 
ing. She had a passion for acquiring, but no tact 
in appropriating knowledge to the development of 
her mind. She was of a peculiarly nervous and 
sensitive temperament; for, with an exquisite ear 
for music, Bhe abandoned the study of the science 
in disgust, because her first unskillful teachers of 
the keys elicited discordant notes that wounded 
her sense; aud with a positive jxtssion for historic 
painting, she had thrown away her pencils, be¬ 
cause her first sketches were monsters instead of 
beauties; and this her teachers permitted, because 
she had no parents or relatives to take an inter¬ 
est in her progress, and her guardian was absent 
and indifferent. 

The new interest taken in Hester by Mrs. 
Nichols had a very salutary effect upon her. The 
good little woman sought out the natural bent of 
her pupil’s intellectual faculties, and assisted her 
to develop them. And an event that soon occur¬ 
red at the school added new warmth and life to 
Hester’s hitherto cold existence. 

“We have a new pupil coming, Heater,” said 
Mrs. Nichols one evening, closing a work on Moral 
Philosophy, that they had been reading together; 
“ and as Alice Bland is going away at Christmas, 
Miss Summers (that is her name) will share your 
room. I hope you will find her a more genial com¬ 
panion thaiLOur stately Alice.” 

Hester looked up—indifferently, however. 

“You should be friendly, at least. Like you, 
she is an orphan without friend or relative on 
earth, but, unlike you, she is a foreigner and pen¬ 
niless.” 

Hester became decidedly interested. 

“Who is she, Mrs. Nichols?” 

“Her name is Juliette Summers. She lives 
now in Alexandria, my native town, in the fami¬ 
ly of Mrs. General Summers. This is her story: 
A few weeks after the horrible massacre of St. 
Domingo, a vessel put in at the port of Alexan¬ 
dria, having on board as a passenger a fugitive 
from that island, an Italian lady of singular beau¬ 
ty, whose husband and children, with the excep¬ 
tion of one babe, had perished by the hands of the. 
insurgents. She and her infant had been saved, 
and conveyed on board an American Bhip, through 
the efforts of a faithful slave. At the time of her 
arrival at the port of Alexandria, her mind, from 
dwelling upon the horrors of the past, had sunk 
into melancholy madness. She and her child 
were entirely helpless, and she was perfectly in¬ 
ert. She might have remained on shipboard for¬ 
ever, for any volition of her will to leave it. In¬ 
deed, so deep was her apathy, that Bhe had never 
changed her clothes during tLe whole time of the 
voyage. She was cast thus helpless and uselosB 
on the shores of a foreign country, where no one 
expected or desired her. To the credit of Alex¬ 
andria, however, I must say, that she and her lit¬ 
tle daughter excited a great deal of sympathy— 
but, good Heavens, Hester! you are weeping con¬ 
vulsively. Don’t agitate yourself so about things 
that happened twelve years ago; there, there, it’s 
all over now. Well, as I said, Mr. Summers, a 
wealthy merchant, and owner of the ship, receiv¬ 
ed this poor Guillietta Nozzalina into his family, 
where, in less than a year, death put a period to 
her suffering.” 

“Did you ever see her, Mrs. Niohols?” asked 
Hester, through her tears. 

“Yes, but seldom. She disliked society of all 
things. One of the largest and most pleasant 
rooms in Mr. Summers’s house was assigned to 
her use, and this room she would not bo persuad¬ 
ed to leave. She gave a groat deal of trouble to 
Mrs.Summers and the young ladies; not, poor 
thing, that she was exacting, but she seemed^ to 
have no use of herself, and would fall weep mg 
if any service was proffered her. Besides, she 
would never dress herself, or do up her hair, or 
suffer any one else to do it for her; and, as she 
would never leave her room for any purpose, her 
meals had to he taken up to her. At last, the 
young ladies made her a set of white wrappers, 
very nice and tasteful they were, and easy to he 
put on or off. There was no doing anything with 
her hair, though. If it were put up one moment, 
she would turn her head about as if it oppressed 
her and finally shake it down and send it flying 
over her shoulders. I have seen her sometimes, 
when she was restless, walking the floor, with 
hor long black hair streaming down in strong re¬ 
lief against her white dress. She hjid beautiful 
hair! Indeed, Bhe had been a very beautiful wo¬ 
man/’ 

“And did she never leave-her room until her 
death ?” 

“Never but once—upon the occasion of the 
eldest Miss Summcrs’B marriage. Rose Summers, 
after a long opposition from her parents, was at 
last going to be married for love, and, of oourse, 
she was very happy, and her own joy only soften¬ 
ed her heart to a more tender sense of poor Ma¬ 
dame Nozzalina’s misery, and so she was fre¬ 
quently in her room,'and caressed,| and coaxed, 
and kissed her so much, and insisted .to earnestly, 
that she couldn’tfcel happy unless hei^dear Guil- 
licfcta joined tho company in the saloon, that the 
poor lady, who possessed a sweet, grateful heart, 
finally consented. So Rose proposed a rich, plain 
black velvet robe, with falls of Brussels lace, and 
upon the evening of tho marriage insisted upon’ 
Guillietta’s assuming it. 

: “ I assisted at her 1 toilette upon that occasion, 
and it. was affecting to see her try to smile—try ; 
to bo cheerful. Oh ! , there was no more warmth 


in her smile than in the beans of moonlight on 
flnow. Her pale, taper fingers were os cold as 
clay ; I felt them as I closped a jet bracelet on lier 
wrist. T thought, but did not venture to say ho, 
that it was a cruel mistake in Rose Summers to 
deck off so much sorrow, and pnrade it before a 
strange company. Mrs. Summers permitted it, | 
because she hoped it would rouse Madame Noz¬ 
zalina. It did rouBe her to a fever of excitement 
that waB never calmed ; and sho sunk under it in 
three or fourdoyB.” 

“ That was strange.” 

“ No; Bhe was quiet only from having been let 
alone. As soon as she found herself in that brilliant 
saloon, something in the scene seemed to remind 
her forcibly of the past. Perhaps tho picture of her 
own marriage was vividly presented to her. 1 
think bo, because she was a Roman Catholic, and 
so were the Summers’s. And she and Rose must 
have been married by tho same rites, for it was 
while the ceremony was in progress that her ex¬ 
citement reached its highest pitch, and she left 
the room; every one was too much engaged to no¬ 
tice her then, and it was not until the next morn¬ 
ing that the servant, who carried up her break¬ 
fast, discovered her state.” 

“And the baby?” 

“Little Juliette was aaopteu oy lYLr.jsummers. 
Twelve years, however, make changes in all fam¬ 
ilies. Mr. Summers failed ; in fact, they lived too 
much like princes. Soon after his failure he died, 
and the wreck of his property was divided among 

his large family of sons and daughters The es¬ 
tablishment has lately been broken up. Old Mrs. 
Summers has gone to live with her eldest son. 
General Summers, and Juliette finds a temporary 
home under his roof. Juliette, now sixteen years 
old, has written to me for advice. I have propos¬ 
ed to the Principal to receive her here and com¬ 
plete her education, to prepare her for becoming 
a governess—her school bills to be paid out of her 
salary after she shall have obtained employment. 
The Principal has acceded to this proposition, and 
we are daily expecting Juliette, who will become 
your room-mate.” 

“Poor Juliette! poor, dear Juliette! She Bhall 
he my own sister. Oh! Mrs. Nichols, I am so 
grateful to you for thinking of putting her with 
me.” 

Soon after, the friends separated; for it was get¬ 
ting late, and Hester wished to go to her room 
and go to bed, where she generally laid awake, 
and did all her cnstle-building. A hundred plans 
for the future, all growing out of the arrival of 
Juliette Summers, filled her generous and roman¬ 
tic mind. Now. for the first time in her life, she 
experienced a keen sense of enjoyment, in the 
consciousness of the power of conferring happi¬ 
ness afforded her by the possession of wealth. 

“ Juliette shall not go out governesaing. It is 
a hard and trying life. No one but a mature wo¬ 
man, of strong mind and blunted sensibility, is 
fit for it. No, Juliette shall be my own eiBter; 
she shall come and live with me when she com¬ 
pletes her education. I shall never marry; no 

man will ever love me. But I shall not be lonely. 
I will throw myself into Juliette’s welfare for 
happiness. Juliette and Juliette’s family, when 
she marries, shall be my care.” 

Hester had mounted her Bleed of imagination, 
and it had galloped away with her into the dis¬ 
tant and unknown regions of futurity. But then 
Hester was romantic and peculiar, and scarcely 
sixteen. 

The next morning the orphan beauty arrived, 
so tired, she begged to bo allowed to keep her 
room all day, and Hester solicited the favor of a 
holy day to bear her company. Although Hester’s 

feelings were so ardent, and her purposes so be¬ 
neficent to the young stranger, she restrained her¬ 
self, and her manner towards Juliette, though 
kind, was very delicate. She feared to alarm the 
pride and wound the sensibility which, judging 
by herself, she ascribed to the young girl. 

Hester Grey, from ^ want of perception, and 
from a habit of reverie, turned always inward—n 
sort of inverted observation—was constantly as¬ 
cribing those feelings and motives to others that 
chiefly actuated herself. 

Sho was somewhat, but not unpleasantly, disap¬ 
pointed in the appearance of Miss Summers. 

Juliette had not the seriouB, gentle, unobtru¬ 
sive air with which Hester had invested the beau¬ 
tiful and helplea3 orphan. As Miss Summers 
joined the young ladies in their recreation-room, 
upon the evening of the day of her arrival, she 
appenred a superb beauty, with the air and man¬ 
ner of a princess. Sho was a tall and finely form¬ 
ed brunette. Her small and classic head sat 
proudly above a cheat and shoulders of unequalled 
grace and luxuriant beauty. Her abundant and 
shining black hair was t rained to droop in a large, 
smooth, glossy ringlet on each side of a face whose 
richness of complexion could only have come from 
Italy. But the chief glory of that matchless face 
were the large black eyes, with their long black 
fringes, so dusky and brooding one instant, so 
melting and suffused the next, and suddenly bo 
resplendent with light and soul, and. upon occa¬ 
sion, so fierce and flaming in anger. There was a 
mesmeric spell in those eyes. Indeed, the sinis¬ 
ter and inviting coquette had once, in an unguard¬ 
ed hour, asserted that she had “only to look into 
the eyes of a man to make him love” her. And 
this was Hester Grey’s prospective protegd—a 
beautiful, fascinating, but selfish, unprincipled, 
intriguing girl—to whom the plain, simple-heart¬ 
ed, and generous heiress furnished a most con¬ 
venient, profitable, and easy dupe. Miss Sum¬ 
mers looked a lady to whom you would hesitate to 
offer the affront of a favor, but she mas a girl who 
could not only receive, but solicit a favor with the 
air of conferring an honor. 

But Hester was happy. She had now a chan¬ 
nel and reservoir for the flow and deposite of her 
love and benevolence. And Miss Summers, to do 
her justice, exercised an exquisite tact in making 
her young patron feel highly promoted and su¬ 
premely blessed in serving her. So Hester wqb 
in the enjoyment of a “fool’s paradise,”—if that 
pure spirit, which, unconscious of and uninflu¬ 
enced by the outward and surrounding existence 
of selfishness and guile, forming in itself a Heaven 
of hope, trust, and love, could be called the cre¬ 
ator and denizen of a “ fooVs paradise.” 

The “ kingdom of Heaven” or the dominion of 
Satan is within us. A devil would be a devil still, 
and miserable in heaven; an angel would bo an 
angel still, and preserve his purity and joy in 
pandemonium—since Satanic passions kindle the 
hell, and Christian affections create the heaven. 

[to be continued.] 
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The last yonr of Miss Grey’s residence at school 
drew near its close, Christmas was approaching, 
and there was to be the usual examination of the 


He looked into the serious, earnest, little face 
of the young girl, nud, pitying her, said, “ No, 
Heater; no human being need erer Buffer loneli¬ 
ness. The most perfect communion of spirits 
that can be conceived, is the union of the human 
soul with the Divine Spirii of Us Father and 
Creator. Listen, Hester—Miss Grey! Under 
our human organization, not one millionth por¬ 
tion of our thoughts, feelings, or sentiments; of 
our hopes, fears, or desires; of our sufferings or 
enjoyments, can bo communicated to another 
however near to us thnt other may be—yet nil 
are known to God, our Father. Think, then, 
that if wo purify our hearts, and seek a union 
nivino mind, how perfect that comrnun- 


remaiuder, nnd capricious and unconscionable al¬ 
ways There was ft soul wanting—the soul of a 
fiend in a vigilant, determined, and ferocious 
slave-driver—such as seldom can be found among 
Blave owners—or the soul of ft philanthropist, who 
would take this land and people, and, by giving the 
latter a fair but fixed per centage of its products, 
make it their intercat'to cultivate the soil in the 


with clouds—an unlikely day for a young lady 
to turn out, you’ll admit. Yet, as I was climbing 
up this hill, suddenly out broke tho sun, kindling 
up into blazing splendor the ice-clad scene, until 
the dazzling earth flashed back to Heaven a light 
as glorious as the sun himself. Oh! then, with 
fine dramatic effect, ambles up Miss Thalia her¬ 
self, and places a whole pastoral poem in my hand, 
and, with the most seducing Braile, assures me of 
her kind, regards and continued favors. ^ And 


best manner. _ 

BU JeribKbst?cles ent aml 1 ? wiU tell’ you how my then when "l got home, opened my desk, laid ont 
not even renuire money. The capital wnicn f > , , ’ j i PIWM ijirp the 

™ity They came here, as I said, nnd, to in- with me, Miss Grey-pok.ng fun at me. She’ll 

die^and^Mter" felt vcryanxious that her friend, I ^le 

Miss Summers, should distinguish herself, nnd Hfe-we may’feel, with deep joy, material by which and upon which they designed Mrs_Wim»t, who ndeswifh 6 ®^ 

urced. encouraeed, nnd assisted her accordingly. that ■ [ nm not alone, for my Father is with me.” toact. They resolved, therefore, oworjCi ;J t e ’ nd seems to’strike the good lady as 

*™ dom - and in.^«». ***£» andh is . 


pupils, and then the breaking up for tho holydnys. 

There was great emulation among the young la- i on may be—how in days of the most severe i 
_® _:_nf the most terrible temptations, in the 


But Juliette wa« averse to study, and seemed to | «Oh! but this infinite power, wisdom, and 

Tst&JXUSSESSSi 

netitors for tho highest prize in that science. 0 ^ n free w iHa.” 


One evening, Juliette had thrown away her Colonel Dent rose to go, saying— 
books, and was sitting in a musing attitude before | “Itwill bo convenient, you think Mms Grey, 
her mirror. Shall we dive down into the deep of | sir [ w ;u , )e rea dv.” 
tho young girl’s heart, and see what is passing Colonel Dent then took his departure, leaving 

there 1 Vague and indistinct, but strong emotions jy[j 63 Grey’B hand a packet, whioh, when open- 

Of the spirit, which, if arranged into thought, ed, proved to contain bank notes to the amount 

would rend thus: “ l do not care for these school Sarnie glaTof this!’’ she said; ’’this 

prizes! They are beneath my desire, as beyond ^ enftMe me t0 gefc 80me thiug pretty fur Mrs. 
ray reach. I should as soon wish for the stars of j jq; c holIs nnd Juliette. Dear Juliette shall have 
Henven to spangle my dress, or the rainbow for a that coveted diamond ring now, to encircle her 

scarf, as think of those high honors. Besides, “iig np^tata, she found Juliette all 

what girl in her senses would think of purchasing rea(Jy f or , icr) ; n a 8ea of tears, at the thought of 
oven the highest honors of her school at theprice par ting with her dearest Hester. Miss Grey said 
of red eyes and yellow cheeks. Preposterous! a nd did nil she could think of to console her protege. 
No, no; let Hester, with her broad forehead and Sho called Juliette her dearest friend—tnc cno- 

- -and nloni of sen sister of her heart—assured her, that if she 

. auu J _ _of. tin. institution 


wood were cleared up, collected, dried, and burnt, highly commends to me, advising me 
and returned to the soil ns manure, &c.; and dur- well before I marry, &o. 

fKo avpr of the experimenters were She need not be ntraid. I have not ti 


ing all this the eyes of the experimenters 
fixed keenly upon the negroes, with a view to dis¬ 
cover and select the moat competent and deserv¬ 
ing among them to begin with. At the commence¬ 
ment of the new year,having assembled the slaves 


^ uv ^__ the slightest 

idea of marrying, even if any one wants me. I 
am too happy as I am. * # * 

May 7th. 

# * * Be sorry for me, Juliette. Oh! Ju- 


together, he selected half ft dozen of the most m- liefcte, be sorry for me; for my light, and warmth, 
dustrious and faithful among them, and, setting and strength, are all withdrawn. My sky is full of 
aside tho fact of their bondage, proposed to hire teargj ftnd [ f ee i like the earth looks, on this cold, 
each one of them at a fair rate of wages, for one dar v rainy day, while the sun is hid. Colonel 
year telling them that if this plan worked well, p ent k a8 been much from home lately; and Mar- 
it would be continued, and would probably result CU3 tella me that he is paying his addresses to a 
in their entire manumission} further, that this wealthy widow in Loudoun county. • Now, this 
privilege should be extended to all the adults on 0U ght to be nothing to me. Yet, for more than a 
the plantation, ns they shouldshow themselves fit year> j have considered him as my guardian, mine, 
suhieets of it. and then lie dismissed his audience, and nobody else’s anything. The idea of his 

sustaining a neiTer and dearer relation to another, 
suffocates me. Marcus says that she is a benuti- 


sharn chin, carry off all the praise u o nl y consent to remain at the’ institution 

the coming exhibition; /shall vanquish henrts, and, flnother ycar at herown cost, until she had ac- _ - „. t „ d ,,,, B0Wer - 

from among the number, select one in a golden complished herself on th. other negroes. In a few 


to talk about the plan, but to doubt it, 

These half a dozen men and women labored 
hard, for they were now inspired with ft hope, lit 
least; and. when, at the end of the month, they ac- 
tually received their firBt wages, their hope was 

J V __ y c. — 1 noted <1 o n. T*nWAr— 


ful woman, too—tall and graceful. I wish Marcus 
had held his tongue. If there is anything I could 
hate in this world, it would be a chattering man. 

May 8tb. 


case." And glowing with the thought, Juliette perfected her knowledge 
arose with a burning check and sparkling eye, 
and caught her beautiful reflection in the mir- 


euca uuu iiaiwu, .u. --I had just written so far, dear Juliette, when I 

that, she Should then come to her to share her months, the beneficial effect!i of this plan.began to feltmyh ead clasped by two large palms, and I 
, . . . All this Hester earnestly as- be very apparent. The labor was more cheertuliy k that m y guardian wbb behind me, reading 

h °™l and more faithfully performed. There was no what i had jit written. I said nothing, for I was 

SUYCu 6 P _ryvnro lnit-Rrinir over hOBS, OT SUn-gaZlUg 110 morO 0 : n l.;nrr with hurniliation. Sitting down, £ 


—o---- her adonted more loitering over noes, or 1 . 101 ™-... — - sinking with humiliation. Sitting down, and 

her dignity, from her bosom fr , . P, 8 hj r king work every time the eye of the overseer Reeling my chair around till I confronted him, 

aw’seisitffi 


“Yes,” said she, exultingly, “ I am a beauty. 

Thank Heaven that has given me beauty instead 


There was a little thin arm wound around her 
waist, and a little pale cheek leaned against her 
bosom, and the low voice of Hester murmured— 
« Ah, Juliette, love, you are right in thanking 
Heaven for your gift of beauty. I do not agree 
with tho old saws thut would have us disparage 


Xned by e a V wIrm k oar^ lU y0U ’ l0TC? But tho "project was and’is progressive. In the ^h^t. I was shocked, pained; and yet I knew 

replied by a warm caress. ^ raorning) a ligtt C ourse of the year, the privilege of working upon tl / at 1 should fce i g]ad whe n that tremor wore 


Long before duwn the 


it. Ills tgiflnfiiigii value, this ‘mcrcphyBiMl mis "struck in IIcHtpr’a room, nnd she nroseto wages ,nn cxtcndcdtomnn^oAcreoft^BlnTej 

sSgs'Si; ‘ 

1 ’ on ,it involves ft serious responsibility.’^ m writte^you has been communicated to me by my 

rled on her cloak and hood; ftnd, catching Juliette guardian, in various conversations that I have 
in her arms in a last farewell embrace, hastened held with him. _ And he P w P“ eB ® P [ lan f “ k “J 
down stairs where sho was met and conducted to consideration, viz. that, us soon as 1 reacn my 
by Mrs Nichols. Out before the door, majority, I shall illustrate that event by the im- 
looming through the dark, stood the large old- mediate emancipation of all my people. 


‘ Oh! you sweet, solemn, absurd Hester!” said 
Juliette, gathering her to her bosom. “Totalk, of 
beauty’s responsibility! when you know very 
well its only responsibility is to look as charming 
ns possible.” 

Hester returned the caress, and gently extri¬ 
cating herself, said— 

“It is an agent of great power, Juliette, this 
beauty. A beautiful woman’s chances of happi¬ 
ness and usefulness are multiplied a hundred fold, 
if she only knows and feels the real deep value 
and purpose of her beauty. Its infinite powers of 
eloquence should be enlisted on the side of right 
Wlmt lauguage can so soon penetrate to the heart, 
winning it to thoughts of mercy and just ice. as the 
melting beams of a clear dark eye! What words 
can reach the soul, inspiring it to deeds of heroic 
self-sacrifice or enduring toil, like the light of a 
pure spirit, when it flashes through eyes of beauty! 
Yes, Juliette, thank Heaven for your matchless 
loveliness, but do not degrade or pervert it. I 
sometimes wish that 1 were beautiful.” 

“ You would not pervert its purpose, I know.” 
Hester smiled. 

“I don’t know. ‘I can better teach twenty 
what were voo'l to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching.’ Juliette, I 
nm going to tell you a phenomenon of my own 
mind. 1'seldom think of my looks. Yet, never¬ 
theless, I /Ve/ as if I were beautiful 5 nnd so when I 
come upon my retleetiou suddenly before amir- 
ror, 1 start and feel shocked. The face and figure 
do not seem to be my own. It has always been 
thus with me. I have never got used to myself. 
It is very strange. I wonder if I am alone in 
that?” 

“ I believe you arc alone iu that, dear Hester, 
but it is not strange; I think I can explain it,” 
said the wily girl. “You have a beautiful spirit, 
nnd yon are more conscious in your spirit than in 
your person; thence you always feel beautiful in 
the spirit; and when you suddenly see its outward 
.and visible clothing, you are startled, as you said;” 
but Juliette, as she spoke, turned away her head 
to conceal the ridiculing sniilo that she could not 
repress. But turning around again, presently she 

caSr!—. 

“Butcome, tell me, Hester dearest, how comes 
it, in the dispensation of Providence, that you, 
who would use tho blessing so well, are not so 
lovely ns you m'ish to be, for you are really very 
pretty, Hester?” 

Passing over the impudent flattery of the last 
clause, Hester replied— 

“ I have interpreted the trial in this way 5 I 
know not if correctly. In this soul of mine there 
exiats a vast capacity for, and propensity to, inor¬ 
dinate affection . All natural claimants of my love 
1 sleep in the dost of the earth.’ My affections 

e V 1 1 , 1 . V 1 nna 


fashioned st'aK^oach, and beside it towered the ” You will lose nothing by it, Hester.” said he 
tall figure ofVolonel Dent, who came up to her “ I am prepared to show, from “counts,^ that 


“ Yes, I wEl.” 

’’ Indeed. Hester, are you in earnest 7” 

’’ Yes, indeed I am.” 

« Humph! (chat, Hester, after all yonr assevera¬ 
tions that you would never marry, at least until 
you had freed all yonr people?” 

“Yes, but 1 should have excepted youP 
’’ And vrillyou ac cept me, ha! Hester 7 ’ 

“ Yes, I tell you.” 

“ But, Hcier, recollect Mrs. Wimsat’s caution. 


immediately and with a hasty salutation, handed the income of the farm, after pay ing them their A] . e you dot ,f ra id—a little, weak, gentle creature 
immediately, an , w y fmm which they support themselves, is Tint vourself in the power of a 


her into the coach. 

******** 
From Hester Grey to Juliette Summers. 

The Vale, December 19, 179-. 
Bad as the chance was, I hope you received my 
first letter, dear Juliette, giving you a detailed 
account of our journey, and particularly of the 
night we passed at Monticello. My guardian had 
a most interesting conversation with Mr. Jefter- 
son upon a subject that then occupied the 
thoughts of both—the gradual^ abolition of sla¬ 
very. My guardian took Monticello in his way, 
order to solicit Mr. Jefferson, when he should 


wages, from which they support themselves, is a8 ou are _t 0 put yourself in the power 
one-third greater than before, under tho old sys- greilt) stron g man like me 7 How do you know 
tern. You need not think, either, that they will but t)iat n i 8use you ; tell me that 7” 
leave the soil, or that, if they do, you will be in u How do 1 know 7 Why, I don’t know at all. 
danger of embarrassment from the want of labor- How do £ kiow that my Heavenly Father will 
era. There arc poor white people enough around lo CQre f 0I> and pro tect me as long ns I live— 
you who are Buffering for work. But your people Qr , iy | ong as | deserve it—but by Faith; and it is 
will not leave the form, unless you drive them off, by Faitb alsc . tbat j f e cl I shall find protection and 
The animal affections are all stronger in the Af- not o^gressiaa in your strength 7” 
rienn than in us; and among the strongest is “Godblesi you, Hester!” said he, and drew 
their attachment to the soil upon which they were mo (o hia bos)m 

born nnd have been brought up.” Now, Juliette, this was a queer wooing, you’ll 

I acceded to the plan very readily, and request- adm it; but what else could he say? He conld 
ed him to take all necessary steps, nnd have all not t , d k to tie of diamond eyes and ruby lips. 


pass through our part of the country, to eonio and | pa V c d "for"my signature, which 1 SoYam happy again, Juliette.' The suu w'as n'ot 

see the operation of his experiment farm, wro ^ nssured him Should be affixed to them the very extinguished, but had only gonebehindtheclouds 


entirely by hired colored laborers. Of this ex- 
periment 1 will tell yon more by and by. 

Now I wisli to give you some account of the 
family of my guardian, whom I found here in 
charge of my patrimony. Wo arrived here so 
late at. night, that I retired to rest without seeing 
General Dent. In the morning, however, I was 
conducted to his room, lie is evidently very near 
the elucidation of the great secret of life and 
death. He looks forward In it with a subdued, 
earnest joy, ns far removed from presumption as 
from despair. He received mo with much allcc- 
tien—telling me that he was my lather’s compan¬ 
ion in arms during the revolutionary struggle— 
that a wound he received in battle had made him 
invalid for many years, nnd prevented him 


fro he continued.] 


travelling North to see me-thnt it is of this more productive as far as one eanjudge from its 
travemng i * * * * nnnearanco at this season, nnd that it is very 


were iu attempt - —J —O -. , *“““ s ... 

picture of ray deep joy in making this coramum- plaguing me so much, by presenting Dim witn 

cation to them, or their gratitude and wild delight Satin, the glossy black Arabian he admires so 

in receiving it, I should grow extravagant—I much. 

Bhould rant. In short, I can trust myself to say 
nothing about it. Colonel Dent seemed to high¬ 
ly approve of my ready acquiescence in his plnn. 

(Why should he? There was nothing so very 
magnanimous in that.) I feel, however, blessed in 
the approbation of so good a man. He conducted 
me all over the farm, and indeed it is the model 
farm of the county. It reminds me of tne nest 
farmB in Pennsylvania, except that it must be far 


appearance 

much enlivened by the residence of the negroes 
upon it. Each family, I must tell yon, hns its lit¬ 
tle home on the land, as a part of their wages. I 
have brought ray letter quite to the corner of the 
sheet, and have scarcely room to Bay that 1 will 
write yon again soon. God bless you. 

Hf.stf.k Grey. 


Extracts from Hesters letters. 

Arnu, 29, 179-. 

Juliette, I am happy now. The cold, dense 


morning fog, that invested and concealed life and 
its purposes from my view, is clearing up before 
the glorious sun of Christian Faith, and revealing 
tlic Heavens and the Earth—a landscape full of 
beauty and variety, an atmosphere full of light, 
and audible -with music. 

My health is established too—I am strong and 
elastic. I feel my life in every vein. Mrs. Wim- 


wound he is dying at last. 

December 2Sth. 

It is all over now. Ernest Dent, the patriot, 
philanthropist, and martyr, sleeps with his fa¬ 
thers. With too profound a sense of the awful 
solemnity of the passage to meet death lightly, 
with too firm a faith in God to meet it reluctant¬ 
ly ho obeyed the summons in the same spirit in 
which he received it weeks before—a spirit as far 
from presumption ns from fear. 

You may think, I daro say, that it is a very 
common dispensation of Divine Providence, the 
Iobs of a father to a grown man, and so may not 
feel inclined to sympathize with Colonel Dent in 
his loss. But this is an uncommon case. The 
relation subsisting between Ernest Dent and his 
8on possessed all the tenderness and respect of 
' are hoarded up only to be lavished on the one pa ternal nnd filial affection, with the familiarity 

who shall seek and call them out. And, Juliette, fl nd confidence of fraternal love. And it could - --„ - . 

I am constantly and involuntarily thinking of, 8c8 rcely have been otherwite. Ernest married 0 ur housekeeper, says that it is the effect of 
nnd even expecting to meet with, such a one. It at an unusually early age—eighteen—was the tlie mountnin air. I think it is the mountain oc- 
ia a strong tendency in my nature that I have to father of Ernest junior the next year. Ernest the cu p a tion as well. 

- ' ' - .. ,J -’— e i der a t thirty-seven, and his son at eighteen, I have aims and objects now that occupy all 

joined tho patriot army together—fought side by my thoughts aud employ all my faculties. _ I told 
side during the whole war. They were together you that Col. Dent’s plan was a progressive one. 
last at Yorktown, where the elder Dent received Ourfinnl object in wishing to make this farm the 
his so lately mortal wound. They sheathed their very best and most beautiful in the State, iB that, 
victorious swords simultaneously at the close of fi rs t, our nearest neighbors, who have seen every 
the war. Their labors were not over now, how- stage of this improvement, and then others, may 
ever. Fired with the love of liberty, glowing perceive its benefits, and be induced to adopt it— 
with gratitude to God, who had so lately deliver- thus paving the way to an emancipation that shall 

i __ . ■ . . ed them from a foreign yoke, wishing to prove be as agreeable and profitable to all parties. We 

could not keep affection within its proper limits.-’ tbe ; r gratitude by giving as freely astheyhad wiBh to demonstrate on this farm the practicability 
’’/love you, dear Heater.” . received, their first act was the manumission of all 0 f this plan. 

“ You are my friend, Juliette, and your friend- tbcir a i a ves, and then they bent their thoughts And this farm, Juliette. I long for you to see 
ship has blessed me; but, ah! dear girl, there is tn tbe emanciDation of their race. True, it did and admire it. It occupies the whole of a small 
Still a e-reat void unfilled—a vast mant unBatis- no t then look like the labor of turning the earth green valley, containing about five hundred acres. 
fi cd ;) _ _ hack in its orbit, or seem to require a faith like ]t. is nearly circular, being surrounded by steep 

Still Hester’s soul was in a transition state. It fjjat of Joshua, when he commanded the sun to kills, nnd behind them by high mountains. All 
was Slowly and feebly struggling from weakness 8tand 8t ;n ; n u, e heavens. Enthusiastic with in and out between the hills grow groups of forest 
and darkness into light nnd strength. their recent glorious triumph over oppression, trees. Dashing down from a mountain spring, and. 

Miss Miller, the principal of the school, nt this and tbe j r new enjoyment of national independ- winding through this little valley, is a Btream of 
moment sailed majestically into the room, nnd, ad- e tbe halls of legislation became the very tem- pure water. Standing in the centre of this green 
dressing herselfto Hester, said— pies of Liberty, thrown freelyopen to the discus- valley is our homestead—a triangular building, 

<i A. gentleman from your guardian awaitB you ; “ inn nf nnv n]nn for no litical or social improve- with a very Steep roof and longpiazzas; nnd dotted 
in the drawing-room, Miss Grey.” ment. Atid'no topic was so welcome then as that about in the green fields, and beside the stream, 

Hester arose, courtesicd, and left the room, f tbo Emancipation of the Nations—the free- and nestled under tho trees, sit the little white 
thinking, w who can it bo?” do m of the whole human race. Ernest Dent, and cots of the negroes—each cot enlivened by its 

Miss Miller remained, and sinking gracefully Bub 3 eq „ on t] y his son, was called to the Legisla- group of the wild, merry little imps, their chil- 
into a chair, she remarked, in the cold and distant t rp bere ; n another manner, they were dren. The African race are constitutionally hap- 

tono which she generally assumed to the beautiful brot i , er8 ; n arms, and co-laborers in the cause of py; they will he merry even under the most de- 
orphan, towardawhom she had conceived on aver- - fnr m anv vears. until the latent ill effects pressing circumstances. You may therefore well 

. . _i .1 _PA>I,np n _«r o*w . 7 * .. ~ J * -y t_J:„4._Vrvv* IIiAO onlivpn this RDPTIR Yvitlh thfiir 


resist. I know, I feel, that if 1 should ever love 
at all, I should love intensely —that my whole soul 
would be absorbed in the one passion—-that all 
the highest affections, hopes, nnd aspirations, that 
should seek a home in Heaven and an enjoyment 
in Gqd. would settle upon earth, and earth would 
be my Heaven.” 




Aiiuxj — --,--- . tO niS DUll. OHII UW buu non -, - ----- j * .. . , 

next term 1 expect to receive an accession of pu- aQ(1 lanu of emancipation, elaborated from the Bylvama farm. There one family reside upon the 
piln, it will be out of ray power to accommodate , ♦ f tto ^triot, f omu i their way through his farm, and the hired laborers live off. Here many 

1 i . At it. -C * a™ If . U <i< « .1 . m _ .mnn f Vi a c a 1 1 on nli Vi nrvntr in 


you longer than the expiration of this term. It brother-son to the Senate hall of the Common- little families live upon the soil, each happy in 


j — t-- -- . uruiiier-ouu cu ^—- -—* , ,, , - . , . . 

is my best advice, therefore, that you advertise WGfl |th. These were then freely admitted and itself, and all having a common, interest m the 


.Immediately for the place of a governess.” discussed; but, as years went by, opposition arose 

Juliette received this “ notice to quit” with the a g a j n8 t them. The season had gone by; the en- 

alr of an empress, and slightly bent her haughty t bu 8 i 88m ; n the cause of general emancipation, 

little head, to throw it back more haughtily than ra j scd i,y their recent glorious victories in the 

before, os you have seen a lily how fo*an instant, cause 0 f Liberty, had subsided. Like that of 

and with a new impetus spring back more proud- gD ]f. dece i Tcd converts to Christianity, they had 

)y than ever. And looking at her teacher, her become f„i 8e to their first love, recreant to their 

glance plainly said— first faith, lukewarm in the cause of universal guardian. By the way, the notion you formed of 

“ Well! Havo you anything more to present? jj ber ty. Anil projects for tho emancipation of Col Dent’s appearance is not at all correct. He 

If not, you have permission to withdraw,” so plain- mau y nd were fast givin§ way before selfish (mis- j 9a tall, stout, dark man, with large, clear-cut 

ly that tho principal did withdraw—her dislike ca jj cd patriotic) plans of national glory and emol- features, nnd a full eye, or rather full eyes; lie 

A. 1 _ It oil /ItminioVlDfl t.llP. 1 - -__ KTirlnwa + nnrl Tnltoff A 1__ ' f *1_ LTa U.A .lonlimVln 


plantation— having a general director in the 
owner of the land, who pays them fair wages, and 
who will make them free at the firBt opportunity. 

I take long rides over the hills, that form.the 
rim of my saucer-shaped farm—sometimes ac¬ 
companied by Mrs. Wimsnt, Marcus Derby, her 
nephew, or a farm hoy, nnd occasionally by my 


to her pupil not at all diminished by the inter* 


“ It’s not worth while to control one’s natural 
'eclings, nnd to useono’s powers of fnsoinntion upon 
a schoolmistress. Such persona should bo kept in 
their places,” thought Juliette, totally regardless 
of her dependence on, nnd obligations to, the lady 
iu question. “And happily,” continued herthought, 


hns two of them. He is not the most desirable 
equestrian companion in the world, though. We 
do not get very far from the house before he sinks 
into silence, his horse drops into a walk, his hand 
rests upon liis knee, his hold upon the bridle re¬ 
laxes, and there he iB! fallen into a deep fit of 
thinking, while his horse crawlB along at the rate 
of a mile an hour; and at last ho wilt break ont 


nment. And now you can understand, Jnliette, 
how iron-knitted must have been this friendship. 

I have a strong, seoret conviction, that this closo 
union of heart with heart, and mind with mind, 
in ono holy cause, has prevented the younger Dent 
from wishing to marry up to this day. 

It was about this time thnt my lamented father 

--.. .. - ,. died in Paris, (whither he had been sent by Gov- ---,— - 

“ 1 need not become a teacher myself; ilostor s prnmcn t j and Colonel Dent was appointed guar- into some such expression as this: 
friendship will save me from thnt degradation— ( i; an little self and regent of their patrimony “Yes! Heater, that will do. They must see the 
tho lust ot the Nozziitni. _ , , . , ,, durimr mv minority. beneficial results—nay, the ultimate aud absolute 

And now I nin going to tell you that their posi- necessity of the thing,” 
tion was very peculiar. Two men, of high moral “ H'An'willdo, Col. Dent, and who must see, an 
feeling, with anti-slavery opinions, who hud Oman- what must they see?” 

cipatcd all their own slaves, left guardians to an And then will follow some unfailing plan 
infant heiress with three hundred negroes, and a bring about the Millennium, for hhectmceijing 
large landed estate, charged with its manage- which I forgive him all the boring lie nos 
ment. Invested with the sole control, and irre- me with.” i 

sponsible for the direction of its properties for That is my philosophical^ compi Ti«i’ a called 
many years, what did they do 7 In tho possession have a poetical one—Marcus Derby, lies 

of some capital, which they did not fear to risk, “ft very handsome young man. 
for the plain reason that they had made up their He trots along merrily amb i e f nd 

minds to its loss, if necessary, they resolved to try to climb the hills; then he falls into an am , 
the practical effect of a plan they had long con- gazes around in silence for some time, an 

tcmplated in theory. They came upon this farm, ejaculates something like thiB: B " 

They found it very much like all other farms oendingly beautiful ! That mis rMte upon the 
in this part of the country—ill-managed enough, mountain’s brow like, a ■ > . • t • t< 

Barns out of repair; fences staggering, or flat; ing BUn “. t, 10 „ ar ^ e ” t .—i d ?w,,,AA ? 6 
half-starved cattle roaming at pleasure from field 
to field; troops of half-naked negro children lurk- now ! J 
ing in squalid quarters, or sunning themselves in 
arid fields; one-third of tho cleared laud un¬ 
der indifferent cultivation, and two-thirds grown 
up in weeds and thistles; gangs of slavo laborers 


In the mean time, Hester had passed into the 
parlor. Aa she ordered, a gentleman advanced to 
meet her, took her hand with an air of min¬ 
gled deference and affection, nnd led her to a seat, 
Httyiuc, as he stood before her, before seating him¬ 
self— • 

“ I have tho pleasure of speaking to Miss Hes¬ 
ter Grey, our young ward.” 

“ That is my name. Col. Dent, I presume ?” 

The stranger bowed an acknowledgment, and 
then, with ft grave countenance, and* in deep, full, 
serious tones, said— 

“My father, Miss Urey, lies at the point or | 
death. He wishes to see you placed in possession 
of your home before he departs, and has commis¬ 
sioned me, if agreeable to yourself, to conduct you 
to 1 The Vale’ immediately. Can you be ready 
by the day after to-morrow?” 

“Oh,yesl Before that; to-morrow or to-night._ 
Do not let us delay a moment longer than neces¬ 
sary. I would not upon any account keep you an 
infltant from the bed-side of your father. Oh! I 

for him Ro much” 

Then the deep, rich tones replied, “ My father 


_ trying to 

raise. MIm Gray,Tcould daguerreotype a poem 


has lived an earnest life, Miss Grey, and pre- loiteriDgin the fields, spending one-thiraoi me 
pares to render up his soul without regret, and day pretending to hoe corn, and two-tmrds lean- 
witbout fear” ing on their hoes; a low, Bfcupid, and brutal over- 

“Bat you —oh, 1 feel so sorry for you—you’ll seer, who was idle and neglectful three days in 
alone, then, just aa I am!” said she, simply. the week, and cruel, exacting, and feroaoua, the 


“ Upon me, Mr. Derby 7” 

«Upon a piece of paper if 1 had it,” he an- 

swers, snappishly. . 

« Save it till you get home." 

“Oh! decidedly. Save it till I get home. No, 
indeedi that's always the way Miss Thalia and her 
siBters serve me. I came over this mountain last 
winter to collect a debt. The ground was cov¬ 
ered with snow and ice, and the sky was dark 
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RETRIBUTION. 

BY MRS. EMMA P. E. SOUTIIWORTU. 

[CONTI Nil KD.] 

From Mrs. Deni to Miss Summers. 

Junk 1 , 18 —. 

It has been some time since I wrote to yon, dear 
Juliette, yet I am certain that when you hear ray 
apology you will say that it is as good as over an 
unpunctual correspondent offered. 

I wroto, about this time Inst year, that my heart 
was so full of peace and joy that it could hold no 
more in its mortal state. Yet, now, have I found 
room for the love of a sweet little girl—our 
Ifcayeuly Father’s latest, dearest boon to us. I 
have called this dear, curious, little miniature 
woman Julietto Summers; and I think her soft 
black eyo 3 , and fine hair, like black floss silk, re¬ 
semble her more to Juliette than to Hester. I 
cannot fairly represent to you the mingled emo¬ 
tions of love, joy, gratitude, and wonder, with 
which I have received this laBt blessing from 
Heaven—yes, wonder; for though you will say 
babes are common things enough, yet mine seems 
something new and strange; and I sit by her crftdle> 
watching her soft and regular breathing, for hours, 
until I grow to think she is a miracle.*- Never 
did my soul so earnestly seek her Maker’s pres¬ 
ence, to pour out her gratitude at his feet, as now. 
These are my private emotions, dear Juliette, ira- 
pnrted only to my bosom friend. To all others I 
appear matronly and *indifforont enough, as if I 
had been used to babies all my life, I dare say. 

But, now, I will tell you why I have not writ¬ 
ten to you for so long; it was not the arrival of 
my little daughter—tlio blooming of that little 
May-flower could not have prevented me. 

About three months since, it pleased Heaven 
to visit me with an affliction, and subject me to a 
trial which is now mercifully ended. Colonel 
Dent was absent on on electioneering tour, and 
I had promised Marcus, who was on his good be¬ 
haviour about that time, to go and spend a few- 
days with Miss Huldah Gales, in order to give 
the said Marcus an opportunity of paying court 
to Miss Fanny, with whom he has become very 
much enamored. I hud given directions for a 
very early breakfast, and for the carriage to be 
at the gate at sunrise. It was natural that I should 
wake early the next morning—yet it seemed to 
me very long in growing light. I waited and 
waited for the dawn in vain. At last, Minny came 
to my door and knocked, and I told her to come in. 

“ Breakfast is ready,ma’am, and the carriage is 
at the door. Mrs. Wiinsat would not let me dis¬ 
turb you till now. She thought you wero asleep. 
Shall I light the fire?” 

“No, Minny, not this morning, as I shall have 
to dress in haste. Open the blinds and draw back 
the curtains, Minny.” 

She did so, and brought me my dressing gown. 
“ Ah, Minny, you will have to light a candle; 
it is too dark to sec to dress without one” 

“Lord bless your soul! no it ain’t, ma’am. The 
sun is blinding—it flashes on the snow so, I even 
thought it would be too bright for you, ma’am.” 

Then the truth rolled on my soul, and over¬ 
whelmed me ! I was blind, J uliette. I sunk back 
upon my pillow, and in nn instant all this poured 
through my mind—the hereditary, but irregu¬ 
larly appearing, calamity of my family —sudden 
blindness , from the paralysis of the optic nerve. I 
recollected hearing that my great-grandfather, 
on the very day after his wedding, while crossing 
the river alone in a boat with his bride, was sud¬ 
denly stricken with blindness. I recollected that 
my mother, immediately after my birth, suddenly 
lost her eyesight; and during the six weeks that 
she survived, never beheld the face of her child. 

No language can describe the anguish of>my 
bouI at that moment, Juliette. It was not Hint I 
was shut out from the blessed light of Heaven 
forever; not that 1 should never commune again, 
through books, with the glorious souls of the 
olden time, or the spirit-stirring thoughts of mod¬ 
ern minds; not that I should never be blessed in 
contemplating the face of my babe; nor that I 
should never again know the heart-thrilling 
joy of sometimes meeting the glance of Ernest’s 
soul-lit eyes—though all these passed through my 
brnin, nnd burned it us they went. It was u pain 
more exquisite than any of merest. It was the 
thought that I should never be useful or agree¬ 
able to Ernest again; that the blessed privilege 
of making his happiness wa3 taken from me; that 
I should become a burden, an incubus upon him— 
a stumbling block in his way—a gloom and a 
shadow in his home; that, in the long years we 
should live, he must grow weary of me. Oh, God! 
what a rebel I was then, ns, heedless of the near 
prospect of becoming a mother, I gasped out, in 
words thrown up by the convulsions of my soul, 
a prayer to be removed from life then and there I 
All this passed through my mind in the few 
minutes during which Minny was arranging the 
washstand; then I heard her come to the bedside, 
and lay down my slippers and stand. 

I felt the strong necessity of being alone, to 
wrestle with this great sorrow; so I said— 

“ 1 shall not rise yet, Minny. Tell Mr. Derby 
that I am not well enough to go down stairs to¬ 
day, so that our visit must be deferred. Place the 
little hand-bell within my reach, MinDy, and leave 
me. Tell Mrs. Wimsat that I do not wish to be 
disturbed until I ring.” 

“ Shan’t I bring you up a cup of coffee, ma’am ?” 
“Not until I ring, Minny. Go.” 

As soon as she was gone, I slipped out of 
bed, and groping my way to the door, bolted it. 
I dreaded interruption until I should have at¬ 
tained some degree of self-command. I groped 
my way around the foot of the bed and by the 
dressing table, until I found the window, threw it 
up, and stretched out my hands. Oh! yes, the 
sun ms there. I felt the genial glow upon my 
face, bosom, and urine, while to my eyes all was 
block, opaquo darkness. I rubbed my eyes, and 
strained them towards the sun, with the faint 
hope that the light would stimulate the torpid 
nerve. It warmed the edges of my eyelids, and that 
was all. I felt my way to the basin of water, 
bathed them, and turned towards where I felt the 
sun to be again; it was warm, but black as before. 
I groped after and found a bottle of hartshorn, 
unstopped and inhaled it, hoping that it might 
reach and excite the optic nerve; how I did not 
think. Then I shut my eyes tight, and opened 
and stretched them—black—still black. Oh ! it 
was of no use—I him it was not when I tried. 
So 1 crept back to bed ; nnd as I lay there, how 
the thick, black, heavy darkness surrounded and 
pressed upon me, as though it would encompass 
and press me to death. I could not breathe un¬ 
der it, so I gasped out to Heaven to have mercy 
on me! And then I wanted Ernest so much—I 
wished to fy from my calamity, and find shelter 
on his bosom; but the thought that I could never 
be to him nil I had been,rose up dark nnd threat¬ 
ening before me, and then I wept and writhed 
and groaned until I exhausted the force of my 
suffering, and lay in the “collapseof weakness.” 
And it was then that the light of Pleaven’s own 
truth dawned on my mind, and it was given me 
to interpret my trial aright. A spirit seemed to 
pass before mo as I lay there in darkness, and 
whisper, “The probing knife of God’s providence 
has entered your soul; where do you feel its point 
most keenly? for there, whorever that is, lies the 
diseased spot;” and I was constrained to reply— 
“Oh! in my love for my husband; I shall uever 
again be his right eye, his right hand, eager to 
divine his wishes, swift to execute his will.” 

“Even there lies your sin—you have set him 
before God in your heart; and whenever he would 
repulse your man-wership, and point you to a 
higher object, your spirit bends the lower to him 
upon that account. Nothing but firo from Heaven 
descending upon your head, can make you look vp. 
Consider the blessings wherewith God haB bless¬ 
ed and is preparing to bless you. Think that, 
contrary to all your hopes and expectations, you 
have enjoyed as a wife, and will enjoy as a mother, 
all the sweet home affections. Think that you 
have forgotten the Creator , who brought you into 
lifo from nothing; the Father, whose thought for 
your good never slumbers norsleops; the Judge, 
who will require at your hands a strict account 
of the blessings you. have misused ; and acknow- 
ledge, in penitence and meekness, the justice of 
his ohastonmg. Remember, too, tnat it is a Fa¬ 
ther’s rod, and not a despot’s sceptre, you are re¬ 
quired to kiss. He would draw you to the con¬ 
templation of the forgotten purer life and higher 
worship required of your spirit.” 

I was softened, and I wept, Juliette as I re¬ 
membered that “ the Lord loveth whom he chasten- 
eth,” and thought how I had slighted the Lord 
who loved me; and I prayed, and was composed. 
I then thought of God’s infinite power—infinite 
to restore as to bereave; and my hope grew strong 
that if I received this dispensation of my Father 
in a filial spirit, the calamity that had so suddenly 
fallen upon me would in God’s good time, when 
it had accomplished its mission, bo removed. I 
was at peace. And, as I heard 'the clock strike 
twelve, I put out my hand, and groped for tho 
L bell—found, and rung it Minny came scamper¬ 
ing up the stairs, glad to be admitted, followed 
more leisurely by Mrs. Wimsat, and last; of all 
by Marcus, who would come in, he said' to see 
what had “ given Hester the hyppo.” 

’ 1 explained to them my misfortune, reminding 
‘ them at the same time that it was a hereditary 


infirmity. Mrs. Wimsat was dumb with dismay, 
but soon hurried out to summon medical assist¬ 
ance. I heard Minny’fl low wcoplng, and held 
out my hand towards the affectionate girl. She 
seized it, and I drew her down till her soft curls 
touched my cheek; that overcame tho little firm¬ 
ness Bhe had, and she broke into a convulsive fit 
of sobbing. Maroua must have thought mo deaf, 
as well as blind, for I fell him grasp Minny’s arm, 
and shake her, and heard him exclaim, in a hoarse 

whisper— , 

“ You abominable little devil! Btop your bawl¬ 
ing, will you ! Don’t you see that your mistress 
has enough to bear, without your noise? Hush 
up in one minute, now, or I’ll pitch you, neck and 
heels, out of the window ! I will, so help me 

G Minny swallowed, choked, and gasped, despe¬ 
rately, and at last succeeded in strangling her 

emotion. , , 

Soon after I sent Mnrcus away, and arose, nnd 
for the first time within my recollection was 
dressed by other hands than my own, and seated 
in a chair to await the arrival of the physician. 
He came late in the evening; but, after exarnin- 
ing my eyes, could do nothing for them. He 
confirmed my own secretly cherished hopes, how¬ 
ever by saying that some sudden shook of tho 
nervous system, or some constitutional revolution, 
would be likely to restore my lost vision. And 
ho left me. ... , 

Marcus rapped for admission early the next 
morning, and coming in, all great-coated and 
booted, said— 

“ I am about to go in pursuit of Colonel Dent, 
Hester. I wrote to him this morning, but I have 
suppressed the letter, as it is uncertain where it 
would find him, nnd decided to go in search of 
him myself. What Bliall I say to him from you ?” 

“Sit down, MarcuB. I am glad that you did 
suppress that lotter. You must not go after Col. 
Dent, eithor. You would seriously interrupt his 
business. He will hear of his misfortune soon 
enough, Marcus, two weeltB honce, when the regu¬ 
lar period of my writing comes. The last use I 
made of my eyes was to write to him night before 
lost; that letter has gone, and ho will not expect 
to hear again for a fortnight. Give him a fort¬ 
night’s reprieve, Marcus.” 

“ Well, then, Hester, what the devil cun 1 do 
for you ? Shall I go and get a book out of the 
library, nnd read to you? What will you have, 
tho Spectator ?” 

“ Thank you, dear Marcus; but I think nothing 
but the Scriptures will do me any good, just now. 
You may, if you please, take that little Bible off 
the dressing-table, nnd rend the sixth psalm.” _ 
Marcus did as I requested, nnd, after a while, 
looking out, said— 

“The weather is beautiful, Hester! Why do 
you box yourself up in this room, so? Let me 
go and saddle your pony, nnd place you upon him, 
and take you to the hills— do now.” 

I accepted hiB kind offer, and after that day 
joined the family in the parlor, and went out as 
usual, Marcus and Minny alternately furnishing 
me with eyes. Still there were many lonely and 
unoccupied hours, when I was forced to deep 
thought. 1 looked forward with longing for, yet 
with a nervous dread of, Colonel Dent’s return, 
nnd was more relieved than disappointed when I 
received a letter from him, mailed at Norfolk, 
telling me that business called him suddenly to 
Boston, where ho should be compelled to remain 
some weeks. It was under these circumstances, 
and during his absence, that I one night received 
a new gift from Heaven, in the form of a lovely 
little girl. My attendants had not taken the 
usual precaution of closing blinds, drawing cur¬ 
tains, and shading lights, for I had no sight to be 
injured. Judging by the lapBe of time, I thought 
it was near day when I awoke out of my first 
sleep, after the birth of my infant. Some one 
has said, “ How dreadful is the first awakening 
after a great sorrow!” True; but, then, how ex¬ 
quisite is tho first uwakcniDg after a great joy. 
I awoke to a joy that 1 could scarcely believe in, 
until I had felt about, and found my little child, 
to assure myself that it was no dream. Yes, 
there she was indeed—the dear, wonderful little 
creature—it was no dream, and neither had she 
been spirited away while I slept; my hand was 
on her soft cheek, as she lay in her crib by my 
couch. I was almost afraid to touch her, so I 
drew my hand away. As I raised my head, two 
oblong squares of dim light appeared where tho 
windows should be! A hope, like a sharp pain, 
so mixed with intense desire and fear was it, 
darted into my heart. I placed my hands over 
my eyes, and then opened them again; there 
wero the dim lights still. Oh! that I might not 
be mocked with an optical illusion ! 

“ Minny ! Minny!” cried I, “ get up; get up; 
light a candle quickly. I can see—I hope—I 
think—I can see!” 

Quick ns thought, the faithful little girl jump¬ 
ed up, and struck a light. It flashed into my 
eyes, and through my brain, like red hot daggers. 
“’Twns confirmation strong, as proof from Holy 
Writ.” 

“ But oh, dear, dear!” thought I, covering my 
aching eyes, “ my haste may havo destroyed my 
vision again.” 

“ Minny, carry the candle behind the curtains, 
and presently 1 will try if I can see it through 
the curtain. 

She did so, nnd after my eyes were done burn¬ 
ing nnd smarting, I uncovered them, and looked 
again. Yes! there was a transparent red spot 
glowing through the curtains—it was the candle 
behind it; and its rays were caught up and re¬ 
flected all about tho room—by the tops of the 
candlesticks on the mantel-piece, by the points of 
a cut-glass pitcher on the stand, by the face of the 
mirror, nnd even the brass rings of the bed-cur- 
tains. Yes, thank God! Oh! thank God! my 
sight was restored. Oh, joy! My soul felt as 
though it must break through my heart, and go 
and seek the All-Merciful, to lave his footstool 
with her overflowing gratitude, before I could 
even look upon my babe. 

“ Now, Minny, take my babe up very softly, 
and lay her here before me.” 

She did so, nnd I looked for the first time upon 
the face of ray first-born. 

“ You may put out the light now, Minny; day 
is dawning. Lie down until the family arc astir.” 
Indeed. I wanted to contemplate the dear, curious 
little thing before me, without tho inquisitive 

eyes of nnother being fixed upon us.Day 

was growing lighter and brighter, and I saw the 
crimson flush of tho rising sun above the distant 
blue hills. “Oh, vision! unparalleled blessing!” 
exclaimed I, as I turned my eyes from the view 
of tho glorious morning landscape to the contem¬ 
plation of my babe’s sweet face. “ When 1 for¬ 
get thy mercies, Oh my Father, may all I love 
cease to love me!” 

Just then the door opened, and Mrs. Wimsat 
came in. 

“ Is there anything the matter with tho babe? 
Why didn’t you have me called up ?” asked she, 
noticing rny occupation. 

“ Nothing. 1 am only looking at her, Mrs. 
Wimsat. I can see now.” 

“ Indeed ! Really! Oh, I’m so thankful. Are 
yousure? Let me look at your eyes. Yes, in¬ 
deed, bo you can! Oh, I’m so thankful. Colonel 
Dent is come.” 

Colonel Dent come! Oh, why didn’t you tell 
me so before? Where is he? Why don’t ho 
come up ? When did he come ? Do go nnd fetch 
him,” exclaimed I, much excited in my turn. 

“He came last night, after twelve. You had 
just fallen asleep, and ho woull not suffer you to 
be disturbed.” 

“ Did you show him the baby ? Is he up yet ? 
Ob, do go for him !” 

“ My dear Mrs. Dent, don’t agitato yourself so. 
No, we didn’t show him the baby. Men never go 
distracted nbout babies, particularly girls. He is 
up now, though, and sent mo to sec if you were 
awake.” 

“ Tell him yes. Oh, go and bring him up, 
Mrs. Wimsat, do.” And she went. 

“ Men don’t like girls.” It was ill-natured in 
her to say that, thought I, sobered a little. 

In tho next moment Ernest entered. I raised 
myself up to receive him, but, overpowered by 
the rapidly succeeding emotions of the last few 
hours, 1 grew very faint, and Bunk upon his bo¬ 
som. He held me there some moments, and then 
his sweet deep tones gently broke tho silence. 
“ And so you have been blind, my poor dear little 
wife. You havo been dark and desolate, and 
wouldn’t let me know it. Why didn’t you send 
for me? No one has served you so well or so 
willingly os I would havo done. Why didn’t you 
send for me?” 

“ I couldn’t bear to mnke yon miserable, or to 
take you from your business.” 

“ No dispensation of Providence can make me 
miserable, dear wife; and as for business, I would 
have loft the field at the very orisis of tho clec- 
tional strife, to havo come to your side.” 

I could not talk much, I was so exhausted; bnt 
I pressed and kissed his hands. 

“ Mrs. Wimsat tells me that Minny and Mar¬ 
cus havo been very attentive to you. i shall never 
. think that I can too well repay them. Neverthe¬ 
less, dear Hester, it should not have been their 
voices thst read to yon, or their hands thatguided 
your pony over the hills, but mine. Now show 
me onr babe, dear wife.” 

I tremblingly raised Jho babe,- and placed her 
in -her father’s arms. He held her in his arms 
silenoe a moment, and I knew he was rotnrn- 
ing thanks to Almighty God. 

“Mm. wtnsat says that men don’t like girls, 
Ernest,” V . 

“Mrs. Wimsat is mistaken,' I think. I am 
very grateful for this sweet little girl, dear wife, 
and shall love hep better than anything else on 

eaTth, except l>er mother.” • > 

“ Ahl but if.she'shouid over bei afflicted with 
blindness!” said I, the fear for the first time 
coming upon me.. 

“It is not at all likely, I think that that he¬ 


reditary affection is nearly worn out, from what 
I hove heard. Nevertheless, HeBter, you should 
have told mo of this hereditary infirmity before 
we were married. I feel constrained to say that 
your concealment of that fact seems to have been 
disingenuous, nnd I would find in you perfect 
truthfulness,” said he, very seriously. 

“ Indeed, indeed, I had totally forgotten it. In 
the school where I passed nearly all my life, tho 
circumstance was not known, or, if possibly known, 
was never mentioned; so there was nothing to 
keep in my mind a fuct onBually made known to 
me in my infancy.; and I should most probably 
never have recalled the circumstance, had not the 
calamity overtaken myself. Indeed, indeed, I 
Wpuld never deceive you, Ernest. And your re¬ 
buking glance cuts my heart in twain.” 

“ There is no occasion, dear Hester; I believe 
you. You are too sensitive. A few minutes, ago 
you were completely ovorcomo with joy. Now, 
for a very insufficient reason, you arc distressed. 
You must try to regulate your feelings, Hester.” 

Note I knew and felt the truth of what he said, 
and could not soy a word in defence. When 
shall I ever cease to he a child ? I, who am al¬ 
ready nineteen years old! 

From Mrs. Dent to Miss Summers. 

July 15. 

Dearest Juliette : This letter will be handed 
you by Colonel Dent, whom I present to your ac¬ 
quaintance. In your last letter you expressed a 
painful doubt as to your presence here being as 
welcome to Colonel Dent as to your friend; a 
fear of his austerity, &e. I feel sure, love, thut 
every doubt and fear will be dissipated duriDg 
your first interview with him. You will please 
find enclosed here one hundred and fifty dollars. 
As your school duties close upon the twenty-fifth 
instant, and as Colonel Dent will be detained in 
town by business for the first two weeks in next 
month, you will havo ample time to make your 
purchases, and prepare your wardrobe for your 
journey. I must commission you, also, to pur¬ 
chase a little wicker carriage, for my baby. Please 
select it with care, seeing that the wheels ore 
heavy and wide apart, and the seats are secure. 
Have the bill sent to Colonel Dent, who will pay 
it, and attend to tho transportation. My little 
Juliette, now two mouthB old, is growing finely. 
Minny Dozier is very fond of her—too fond. I 
have a nervous dread that she will squeeze tho 
little one to death, as a child does a pet kitten. 
I have said that Minny’s large dark eyes were 
sad, tender, and still, and that her cheeks were 
cold and white—and that light never came to tho 
one, or color to the other. Now, however, when 
she takes up the babe, her eyes, checks, and lips 
glow. She has ardent affections, poor child ! 
pray God to shield her. Minny surprised me by 
tbe possession of a new talent the other day. I 
was in the parlor, seated at the piano, trying my 
poor best to learn a piece of music which Col¬ 
onel Dent admires. When Minny brought little 
Juliette in, I aroso and took the babe, and sat 
down in a rocking chair. Minny was left stand¬ 
ing by the piano, and inadvertently run her fin¬ 
gers over the keys, then started, and turned her 
eyes, dilated with fear, upon me, evidently think¬ 
ing that she had taken an offensive liberty. 

“ Can you play, Minny ?” said I. 

“Yea, ma’am.” 

“And sing?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Sit dowD, then, Minny, nnd play this piece 
for me,” said I, handing her tho music I had been 
practicing. 

She obeyed very quickly—commenced and 
played the prelude in a style I have never heard 
equalled, even by professors. Then her voieo 
rose, low, sweet, and clear, and filling with vol¬ 
ume as it soared, like a bird that flutters out of 
its nest, floats away upon the atmosphere, quiver¬ 
ing, pauses, and broods an instant in mid air, then 
soars to Heaven. I never heard anything like it. 
The notes did not seem to issue from any place, 
but every particle of the atmosphere seemed to 
give out melody, as if the air had suddenly be¬ 
come sentient and vocal. I was entranced, spell¬ 
bound, even after the last notes had floated away,, 
and until she nroso to steal from the room ; I re¬ 
called her. 

“ Who taught you to sing and play, Music—I 
mean Minny ?”—(1 actunlly made thut mistake, 
Juliette.) She did not reply. I repented the 
question. She attempted to speak—her bosom 
heaved—her eyes overflowed, and sheleaned over 
the back of my chair in a sea of tears. And 
since then she has been so sad—so sensitive! 
Even her fondness for my baby has taken a sor¬ 
rowful. passionate earnestness, quite inexplica¬ 
ble. When you come, 1 shall transferherto you, 
for a dressing maid. Perhaps in the service of a 
young lady she will be more cheerful, than with 
.such a sobersides as myself. Now, dear Juliette, 
ns it is late, nnd I shall have to rise early, to see 
Ernest off, I must bid you good-night. I enclose 
a list of articles I wish you to got for us, nnd, of 
course, hand the bill to Ernest. Ever vours, 

II. G. D. 

[to he continued.] 
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